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Tuat our Northern sister, the Church in Scotland, labours 
under many and singular disadvantages, must have become 
apparent to the most casual observer of recent ecclesiastical 
events; and that these disadvantages are both external and 
internal, will have been at once perceived. For instance, the 
great ‘disadvantage at which her clergy and people stand in 
comparison to the established body in that country, is one which 
tends very obviously to weaken her influence, and hinder her 
work. A hundred and seventy years have passed away since 
Episcopacy was finally dis-established, and the new system set 
up in its place ; and, on the whole, these years have been judi- 
ciously used by the ministers of the Establishment and their 
allies to consolidate their own body, and weaken that which has 
been consistently enough regarded as an united corporation and 
an open enemy. 

Every advantage, looking at the question from a human 
point of view, lay with those who, at the Revolution of 1688, 
were installed in the places of the ancient clergy. The people, 
in many districts, were, to say the least, apathetic; and though 
the lairds and their followers in one district of Argyllshire, 
and the Conservative landed proprietors on the Dee, in Buchan, 
and elsewhere, retained not only an affectionate and reverential 
regard for the faith and religious polity of their forefathers, 
but were linked to the outcast clergy by strong political ties, 
yet the Establishment had the advantage, and held its own 
with success. The old ecclesiastical divisions of parishes were, 
of course, retained ; and to all appearance, but little alteration 
was perceptible in the services of the parish kirk, Sunday b 
Sunday. For long before the Revolution, properly so called, 
there had been effected such organic changes in the character 
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2 The Position and Prospects of 
of the public service, as to render the Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian worship extremely like in kind. The demands of the 
Covenanters and their Puritan allies had been heard by every 
Scottish priest, and from time to time answered in the affirm- 
ative by not a few, with the full sanction of their ecclesiastical 
rulers. So that the period which immediately preceded the 
final change from ‘ Episcopacy’ to modern Presbyterianism, 
was one which, owing to political and other causes, gave a 
remarkable impetus to the latter. The old system had been 
half buried in the vagaries and inconsistencies of artful poli- 
ticians, and the ancient faith so obscured by those who were 
vainly striving to unite the conflicting creeds of contending 
factions, that the great bulk of the community, if not indifferent 
to the dogmatic squabbles of those whose tradition came down 
from Knox and Melville, were at least generally apathetic in 
regard to the teaching, both religious and political, of the 
expelled clergy. And it was only when the harsh cruelties of 
those who had gained the upper hand were experienced in all 
their continued bitterness, or when the news spread like wild- 
fire from castle to cottage that Prince Charlie was amongst 
them, and their old traditional love for the exiled Stuarts was 
rekindled and intensified, that the persecuted clergyman, who 
had recently undergone ‘a rabbling,’ was sought out, to gather 
together the trustworthy and the true, who silently cursed the 
existing state of affairs, and recount to them the former glories 
of the ancient Church, which were all the more readily appre- 
ciated, when placed side by side with the mean position and 
works of the modern establishment. Hence that living 
influence, which, towards the latter part of the last century, 
had so decreased as to present the startling fact that only 
one | clergymen remained to represent the faith of their fathers 
to the people who dwelt in glen and city of the whole land 
lying between Dumfries and Kirkwall, seemed on the very 
point of extinction. But, as we know, it was not so. Perse- 
cution and penalties had done their worst, but had failed. The 
evening shadows of a day of shame and scandal had closed in ; 
the night was dark, and the woes of the persecuted remnant 
were bitter; but the very blackness of the night told that the 
dawn was near; and so it turned out. During the reign of 
George III, prosecution of the persecuted Episcopalians began 
to be openly discountenanced ; and those busy officials, who had 
become obedient servants of a now flourishing establishment, 
and whose works had been labours of love, found themselves 
both 4 agers by authority, and in many places, especially 
in the North, openly opposed. 

The communications with Archbishop Moore, of Canterbury, 
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which were first carried on by Dr. Berkeley, a son of the cele- 
brated Bishop of Cloyne, who was then residing at S. Andrews, 
with regard to the proposed consecration of Dr. Seabury for 
the Americans, first brought the existence and position of the 
Scottish Church before the dignitaries of the Church of Eng- 
land. The actual consecration, which took place at Aberdeen, 
towards the close of the year 1784, led to still further good 
results. _‘ It first introduced me,’ writes John Skinner, Bishop 
of Aberdeen, ‘to the knowledge and acquaintance of some 
‘eminent divines of the Church of England. They were the 
‘men who thenceforth interested themselves so much in the 
‘ repeal of the penal statutes, and in the grievously depressed 
* situation of our Church, that for my own part I had only to 
‘ inform them, and some invaluable and zealous lay friends, what 
‘ my venerable colleagues and I wished to be done, and they did 
‘it.’ From this period, therefore, the ancient Scottish Church 
began to revive. Political disagreements had mainly been 
removed, and fewer obstacles remained to impede the repeal of 
those penal laws referred to by the Bishop of Aberdeen, than 
had been the case since the setting up of the Scotch establish- 
ment. It is no wonder, then; to find that the number of the 
clergy is steadily on the increase year by year, while various 
towns and centres of interest once more possess their ‘ Episco- 
palian chapel.’ In truth, from the opening of the nineteenth 
century to the present year, the Scottish Church has been 
steadily but surely lengthening her cords, and strengthening 
her stakes. And, though the latent Conservatism of her best 
members may have tended to render this important work rather 
slow in its progress, yet the continued increase, both in numbers, 
and in almost every other particular, has been most steady, 
decided, and satisfactory. 

Side by side with this obvious progress, the establishment has 
suffered severely. In the last century, the secession of a large 
number of persons who are known as the United Presbyterians, 
dealt a blow which was most severe, and long felt. Within 
our own recollection, the rise of the Free Kirk movement, 
which for success in energy and progress has been unparalleled, 
has dealt such a blow, as may at any well-selected future 
destroy the establishment altogether, a result continually 
shadowed forth by the schemes and plans of those energetic 
Northern communities—and their name is Legion—who are 
evidently prepared to unite openly and cordially with the sup- 
porters of the Free Kirk for the accomplishment of this object, 
whenever a fair ———— of success presents itself. Not of 
course that this, or any such important organic change can be 
effected hastily ; but the continued and continuous sapping and 
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mining which is being quietly performed, cannot fail to produce 
its wished-for result ere long. The admission of dissenting 
»rofessors to the Scotch universities, and the more recent 
Purochial Schools Bill, are evidently straws which show the 
current of public opinion. Nor can any one acquainted with 
the country fail to perceive how, in a variety of details, the 
actual superiority of the established community, as an establish- 
ment, over other religious bodies, is manifestly decreasing. 
We write it in no spirit of exultation, when we confidently 
assert, that recent changes and schisms have led to this result, 
and that the stamp of decay is visibly impressed upon this body. 
It usurped the position of the ancient Church, on the ground 
that the living principles of Christian antiquity were but the 
invention of men, and brought forth death instead of life. It 
has had its day and its time of trial. Position, and wealth, and 
power, all that the world could give, was given, after the rich 
and the great had taken a lion’s share. But at best, and in its 
hour of success, it was but of the earth, earthy. Its tradition 
is but of two centuries, or three at the most. If the faithful 
ask for bread, the bread of life, the ancient truths of Pentecost, 
and the abiding gifts of the Comforter, could they be dispensed 
by those whose founders were fallible men, whose doctrines 
were the doctrines of Calvin, and who had rudely and ruth- 
lessly, but it may be in ignorance, severed the links that 
connected the marvellous revelation of the past, and its 
oe of grace, with the present daily needs of famishing 
souls 

Therefore, it follows immediately and by consequence, that, 
when such results are manifest—when the earthly organizations 
fail, an opportunity such as has not presented itself for years, 
should be realised and seized at once by the Scottish Church. In 
many respects its position is inferior, while the difficulties which 
continually present themselves to the Bishops and clergy appear 
almost insurmountable ; but, on the other hand, its ministers of 
every grade possess a freedom of action which is unequalled in 
any portion of the Church throughout the world; and, with 
the successes and failures of the neighbouring Church of England 
as constant guides and warnings respectively, ought to effect 
a work, which should atone in some measure for the apathy and 
deadness of the Church, when established under the Stuarts ; 
and realise at the same time in practice at the present day, the 
pretty theories which—as far as Scotland is concerned—have as 
yet mainly existed on paper. Ere we point out how these 
objects may be most reasonably set about with a good hope of 
success, it may be well to place before our readers certain facts 
with regard to the Scottish Church, which, notwithstanding the 
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increased attention which has been bestowed upon her position 
during the past twenty years, and especially during the recent 
controversies—cannot but fail to prove of interest to many 
beyond her pale. For if in 1783, Archbishop Markham of 
York was totally ignorant of the existence of the Church in 
Scotland; and if—as was the case only quite recently with 
some of our prelates and dignitaries at the important mecting 
at London House, in regard to the diocese of Argyll—the ideas 
in regard to it were either manifestly erroneous or miserably 
imperfect, it may be that much which is here to be set down 
a be new and acceptable to our readers in general. 

‘he Church of Scotland, then, when established, consisted of 
twelve dioceses and two archdioceses. The dioceses were as 
follows :—Aberdeen, Dunkeld, Dumblane, Glasgow (afterwards 
an archbishopric), Moray, Brechin, Caithness, Orkney, Ross, 
Argyll, the Isles, and Galloway. The archdioceses were 8. 
Andrew’s and Glasgow ; Edinburgh was raised into an Episcopal 
see under Charles the First. At the present time there are 
only seven bishops, some of whom preside over united dioceses, 
as, for example, that of Glasgow, who also rules Galloway ; 
Argyll, to which is united the Isles; Moray, who also governs 
Ross ; and the Bishop of S. Andrew’s, who likewise includes 
in his jurisdiction the dioceses of Dunkeld and Dumblane. 
The Bishop of Aberdeen has recently been requested by the 
Episcopal College to superintend the diocese of Orkney—the 
result of which has been that one of the Aberdeenshire clergy 
has been formally sent to Lerwick, an important town in Shet- 
land, where Church people and Church feeling have never en- 
tirely died out, and has successfully established a mission there. 
Thus, at the present time the ancient diocese of Caithness is alone 
forgotten. Under each of the Bishops, appointed by them at 
their consecration, and ranking immediately after them in 
ecclesiastical position, are the deans, whose offices and duties 
more resemble those of the English archdeacons and the Roman- 
catholic vicars-general. By a recent decision of the Episcopal 
College in the case of Mr. James Smith, late Dean of Moray 
and Ross, a dean can be removed without the assignment of 
any reason, at any time, by the Bishop who appointed him. 
This question, which had been raised on a former occasion, was 
settled in another case by an exactly opposite decision—a fact 
which proves the need of the existence of modern laws, full and 
fair, founded on the ancient Canon law ; for if this late decision 
become a precedent, the second order of the clergy lose a fair 
share of representation at a General Synod—before which, the 
various deans might be compelled to act as mere creatures of 
the Bishops; or else be summarily removed to give place to 
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those whose policy might be more acceptable to their spiritual 
rulers, 

The total number of clergy is 168. Of these, fourteen minister 
to various congregations in Edinburgh, where there are more 
churches than in any other city or town of Scotland. Six are 
stationed in Dundee, where the Bishop of Brechin resides ; four 
in Glasgow; the same number in Aberdeen and Inverness ; 
while there are three in Perth, the cathedral town of the diocese 
of S. Andrew’s. As regards the dioceses, the clergy are thus 
apportioned :—In Glasgow, 36; in Edinburgh, 30; in Aberdeen, 
27; in S. Andrew’s, 22; in Brechin, 17; in Moray and Ross, 
16; in Argyll, 14; at Trinity College, Glenalmond, 5; in the 
diocese of Orkney, 1;—making a total of 168. With the 
exception of the Bishops of Moray and §S. Andrew’s, all the 
prelates of the Scotch dioceses are likewise incumbents of par- 
ticular congregations—a very obvious disadvantage, considering 
that the churches are virtually governed by the lay-managers 
er trustees, who in most cases have the entire and uncontrolled 
right to dispose of the funds as they think fit, and sometimes 
hamper the Bishops in the performance of their episcopal 
functions to a very considerable extent. The Scottish Com- 
munion Office,’ which, according to the express terms of the 
existing code of canons, is of primary authority, and is always 
used at synods, as also at the consecrations of Bishops, and the 
ordinations of priests and deacons, appears to be not unlikely to 
be quietly laid aside. Its peculiarity is, that it is more allied to 
the Eastern liturgies from the fact, that after the consecration 
by the recital of the words of institution, there occurs an inyo- 
cation to the Holy Spirit, that the bread and wine may become 
the Body and Blood of our Blessed Lord. In many respects— 
even in minute details—it follows the form for celebrating the 
Holy Communion in Edward VI.’s First Book ; in others, again, 
it possesses characteristics peculiar to itself. As we are now 
giving reliable statistics upon other subjects, it may not be out 
of place to add a few particulars with regard to the use of this 
Office in the various Northern dioceses, and alzo with reference 
to the frequency, or rather infrequency, of celebration in the 
different parts of Scotland.’ In the diocese of Edinburgh, the 
Scottish Office is used in two churches, and the English in 
twenty-four, while, strange to say, the Holy Communion is 
celebrated weekly only in three. The diocese of Brechin, which 
contains sixteen churches, and is presided over by one whose 





1 Vide Appendix to Neale’s Life of Bishop Torry. London: Masters. 1856. 
* We are mainly indebted to the pages of the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal for 
these statistics, 
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praise is in all the Churches, is even practically in a worse 
position, for there is weekly Communion only in two churches, 
viz., at Dundee and Stonehaven. The Scottish Office is used in 
six, and the English in ten. In the diocese of Argyll, the 
claims of which have been recently placed before our English 
Bishops, the English Office is used in fourteen churches, and the 
Scotch in two: The only church where there are either daily 
prayers or weekly Communion is the chapel of the College of 
the Holy Spirit at Cumbrae. In the united dioceses of Moray 
and Ross, the English Office is made use of in eleven churches, 
and the Scottish in four,—weekly Communion being celebrated 
in two. In the diocese of Glasgow, the largest in Scotland, the 
weekly Communion appears to be an institution entirely un- 
known, the national Office being used in two churches, and the 
English in thirty. The diocese of Aberdeen is still the strong- 
hold of the national party, for we find that here the Scottish 
Office is used in twenty churches, and the English only in six. 
Of the clergy, twenty-four are in Scotch orders, and three in 
English. But while this is the case, the only churches where 
the Holy Communion is celebrated every Sunday are two, 
S. John’s and §. Mary’s, Aberdeen. In the diocese of 
S. Andrew’s the Scotch office is used in eight churches, and the 
English in eleven—five churches possessing the privilege of a 
weekly celebration. In addition to the Scottish Communion 
office, there are certain other traditional customs practised, such, 
for example, as the use of the sign of the cross in confirmation— 
almost universal in the North—with these words: ‘I sign thee 
‘ « with the sign of the cross, and I lay my hands upon thee, in 
‘the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
‘ Defend, O Lord, &c.’ (as in the English Form). The Holy 
Sacrament, likewise, is commonly reserved for the Communion 
of the Sick, and the late Bishop Jolly was accustomed to anoint 
the departing with blessed oil, as were many of the bishops in 
the last century. These are known as the ‘usages,’ and a 
record of the disputes concerning their adoption or rejection 
which arose about a hundred and forty years ago would fill 
many volumes. 

The ecclesiastical organisation of the Scotch Church is, in 
some respects, manifestly deficient. It may be reasonably over- 
looked, however, when the severity of the comparatively recent 
persecutions are borne in mind. The parochial system is en- 
tirely overthrown, and, as yet, no attempt has been made for its 
restoration. Although a Scottish clergyman is commonly called 
incumbent, he is not the incumbent of a parish or district, but 
of a specific church or congregation, gathered from many 
parishes—in the country, for miles around. So, likewise, in 
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towns and cities the same principle holds good. If there are 
two, three, or half-a-dozen churches, a family can attend which- 
ever may suit their tastes or needs. And when a clergyman is 
licensed or inducted, the technical forms—as appended to the 
Canons—used in granting licence or jurisdiction, have special 
reference to this highly anomalous state of affairs. Thus a very 
important ground is given up to the English schismatics, who, 
of course, are not slow in taking advantage of it. And it may, 
perhaps, be open to question, whether the mere use of the 
ancient titles by the present Scottish Bishops, in the face of the 
practice just alluded to, warrants a Scotch Churchman in main- 
taining that a general jurisdiction is actually claimed by the 
Church. 

The incomes of the clergy are extremely small, and are, with 
very few exceptions, derived from pew-rents, and the weekly 
offertory. Perhaps the average throughout all Scotland may be 
1002. a year. If in some of the large towns and cities their 
incomes be far higher than this, in outlying districts of the 
country they are very much below it. For example, it is stated 
in the Report of the Church Endowment Scheme just issued, that 
a recent annual receipt by the Rev. W. Temple, of Cumines- 
town, in the diocese of Aberdeen, amounted only to the miser- 
able pittance of a few shillings over 207. About fifty per cent. 
of the charges throughout Scotland are unable, both with 
regard to church and school expenses, to pay their way. Con- 
sequently, had it not been for the assistance which has been 
rendered during the past two and twenty years to these congre- 
gations, struggling under pecuniary difficulties, by the Church 
Society, which was instituted in 1838 with this express object 
in view, many charges and missions must have been unhappily 
and infallibly abandoned. During the year 1860, the sum of 
1,995/. 2s. 4d. was granted to augment the stipends of the 
elergy, in addition to about 800/. for the support of schools. 
Notwithstanding which, there exists so great an amount of 
unhappy apathy amongst almost every class as to appear well- 
nigh incredible when first considered. Attempts, however, are 
being made in good earnest, to remedy the present miserable 
state of indifference, and to induce all classes to co-operate for 
the general good of the Church, and none are more deserving of 
eredit than that which has been recently set on foot in the 
diocese of Aberdeen. The following extract from a circular 
drawn up by the Diocesan Committee, will both plainly and 
tersely set before our readers a few facts, with which we are 
confident they are as yet unacquainted:— 


‘The Aberdeen Diocesan Association have had under their consideration the 
returns made to the sub-committee by the aid-receiving congregations, in 
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compliance with their circular of 8th December last ; and with every respect 
for the praiseworthy exertions which have been inaugurated of late years by 
some of these congregations, they conceive that much yet remains to be done 
by most, if not all of them, They have come to this conclusion by contrasting 
these returns with each other, and with what they know to prevail among self- 
supporting congregations under nearly similar circumstances, and the difference 
in some instances is very remarkable. The congregations referred to are nine 
in number, excluding one which has become se'f-supporting since last year, 
and the following particulars may suflice to show the necessity of a better 
system being organised among them. 

‘In regard to the rate of seat rents, the sums paid yearly for each sitting by 
the class titled “Large Farmers” (which forms the highest class in the schedules, 
next to landed proprietors, and includes a few merchants, &c.) are as follows, 
viz.:—In one congregation, 2s. 6d.; in seven others (with the exception of 
one individual) from 4s, to 6s. and in the ninth or highest, 10s. 6¢. In some 
of these congregations, the rates paid by the first class are lower than those 
paid by tradesmen and labourers: and in one of them the highest rate is 
actually paid by two persous described as “ Servants,” viz. 8s. 6d. per sitting, 
while the “Large Farmers” in that congregation pay at the rate of 6s. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark that what is now the maximum in these 
congregations, ought to be much below the minimum from the class of persons 
referred to. 

‘Nor is the smallness of the rate compensated by the number of seats paid 
for. In the congregation first alluded to, only two individuals, one with a family 
of five, and the other with a family of six, pay for more than two sittings ;— 
these pay 7s. 6d. each, being the rate for three sittings. The highest sum 
paid by any of the rest of the congregation is 5s. including a merchant and a 
shipmaster, each with a family of be. a butcher with a family of four, a 
crofter with a family of six, &. In another congregation, besides four 
landed gna, and two large farmers, occupying pews, there are other 
twelve large farmers, merchants, &c. paying on the aggregate 5/. 4s. 9d. the 
highest being 1/. 5s. for five seats, and the lowest 3s. 9d. for one seat, and 
the average from each individual being 8s. 83¢. an amount which is exceeeded 
by some parties under the denomination of small farmers, artizans, and 
labourers, in the same congregation ! 

‘The Sunday collections are also unsatisfactory, averaging from less than 
a halfpenny, up to a penny, from each person attending, 

‘It is unnecessary to go further into such details. As already mentioned, 
much yet remains to be done by most, if not all, of the congregations referred 
to, and the Association are willing to suppose that the deficiency is mainly 
owing to the cause referred to in the circular of 8th December, viz., that the 
usual contributions are continued from year to year without the parties being 
aware of their inadequacy, and of the efforts which are incumbent on them, 
in order to make a more suitable provision for those who labour among them 
im holy things. The Association, therefore, entertain the hope that, on 
the a omeg | efforts being explained, means will not be found wanting to 
carry them through.’ 


Startling as is the state of affairs which the perusal of such a 
document reveals, there are other evils than the existence of 
apathy and the absence of money, which need to be remedied. 
A majority of the charges in Scotland, as regards temporal 
affairs, are said to be entirely under the supervision of laymen 
alone ; a defect which, with the Independent system in England 
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before our eyes, we cannot but lament. For although techni- 
cally and directly lay influence is small (laymen having no place 
or voice in Synod), yet, in reality and for all practical purposes, 
it is absolutely paramount. These, coupled with other facts of 
a similar nature, will enable our readers to realise something of 
the true position of the Scottish Church. 

With reference to the late revival of Church principles in 
England, and its effect upon the Church in the North, the 
influence of the laity in hindering its progress has been—as a 
matter of fact—very considerable. For there can be little 
doubt that the Scotch clergy as a body warmly sympathised 
with the Oxford school. Nourished in the sharply-defined 
traditions of the non-jurors, with the corruptions and doctrinal 
excesses of the Presbyterian establishment ever before their 
eyes, they were not only prepared to accept the principles with 
which the early tract writers started, but may almost be said 
to have always held them. Circumstances, however, which it 
would be impolitic to enter upon, and not easy to explain briefly, 
led step by step to the originating of those unhappy Eucharistic 
controversies which have so seriously crippled the Church's 
resources, and marred her power for good. On the one hand, 
the influence of the laity—who in matters ecclesiastical are, 
one and all, staunch Conservatives—tended to oppose any 
change either for the better or the worse; while on the other, 
the rapid progress of events in the history of the Church move- 
ment, which those who did not live in its very centre some- 
times experienced a difficulty in following, led others, who once 
were in the forefront of the battle, to retreat with allowable 
discretion, and occupy new ground. Added to which, the 
secessions to Rome—the Hampden and Gorham cases—the 
establishment of the Anglo-Roman Hierarchy, and other similar 
events, tended to throw popular opinion entirely in the opposite 
scale to that which was favoured by the Scottish clergy, and so 
to bring odium upon a movement which was always of a 
thoroughly loyal character, and the influence of which almost 
every religious community both north and south of the Tweed, 
has unknowingly experienced during the past five-and-twenty 
years. The ‘Case’ of the Bishop of Brechin, at least, was 
originated by a coterie of Edinburgh laymen; while the op- 
position to Mr. Cheyne, however personal in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, was, if not openly approved, at least tacitly 
supported by many influential ‘managers’ of so-called ‘ Epis- 
copal chapels.’ 

Now, all such opposition, whether open or covert, must, as a 
matter of mere policy, be a grievous misfortune in a country 
where Presbyterianism is the established religion. If the Church 
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does not boldly put forth her true and special principles, and 
embody those principles in a consistent daily practice, which may 
be seen of men, she had better give place to the many imperfect 
organisations which exist around and about, and permit them to 
attempt the carrying out of that high and holy work, which, if 
she be not a living reality, she-cannot successfully perform. The 
Church of Scotland is either one with the ancient Church of 
Ninian and Palladius and Kentigern,—possessing the self-same 
powers and clothed with the self-same authority, or she is a modern 
institution, the same in kind with the ‘ Religious Tract Society ;’ 
on a perfect level with Presbyterianism, possessing in addition the 
mere accidental grace of orders, and cumbering the very ground 
that she occupies. To descend from a high position, then, in 
order to gain a temporary popularity—as may be said to be the 
case whenever Churchmen, lay or clerical, maintain that the 
necessity of Episcopal ordination for the due organisation of a 
Church is an open question—is simply to commit ecclesiastical 
suicide, and to work such mischief by a thoughtless sentence 
as can hardly be remedied in the active labours of a lifetime. 
For if Episcopacy be not essential, why is actual schism con- 
tinually committed by Episcopalians? on what grounds do they 
remain aliens from the Scottish establishment; especially now 
that the harsh and ugly outlines of a rigid Calvinism have given 
place to the pleasing platitudes of a not less dangerous, but more 
insidious, heresy, in the practical teaching of that community ? 

But to pass on to those practical works which have mainly 
resulted from the vitality manifested within this communion 
during the last twenty years—the post hoc, if not the propter hoe, 
of the Oxford movement. 

One of the first was the foundation and establishment of the 
College of the Holy Trinity at Glenalmond. It had been long 
seen with regret by many, that, while the customary education 
at the Scottish universities, in weight and character, was about 
on a par with that given at our third-rate English grammar- 
schools, the moral training and the higher portions of true educa- 
tion were, if not actually neglected, of the most superficial and 
unsatisfactory character, and the 780s low both in type and kind. 
This was so as regards ordinary schools and colleges, while the 
training of candidates for holy orders was a process left entirely 
to accidental circumstances, or entrusted to the Bishop’s chaplain 
or some country clergyman. ‘The only marvel is that, with 
such inadequate and incomplete machinery, the rulers of the 
Church in Scotland were enabled to gain their object in, gene- 
rally, so successful a mode. In England the education had always 
been sound, even in the deadest periods of Church history. The 
foundation was happily of such a character as would well bear a 
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superstructure of size and weight. But, as a rule, it was far 
otherwise in the North; and, though in the face of existing 
difficulties, success was certainly attained by the theologians of a 
past age, this came to pass rather in spite of the system than 
by means of it. Hence the proposal to establish a college at 
Glenalmond was hailed with high approbation, and means to ac- 
complish this object in part were found with a promptness and 
readiness which astonished many, to whom any bold scheme or 
great venture appeared, reasonably enough, but a castle in the 
air. There were to be two departments in the college; one for 
the training of candidates for orders, similar in character to the 
institutions at Wells, Chichester, and Cuddesdon; and the other 
for the general education of the sons of the upper—middle, and 
higher classes, As regards the former, however successful it at 
first appeared to be, its present condition is far from realizing 
the hopes which had been reasonably entertained of its success. 
There was quite recently not a single candidate for orders 
within its walls; and the general apathy which appears to 
pervade the great body of Scottish Church-people in regard to 
the lack of native pastors, is unaccountable and alarming. It is 
only when—as is the case just now with two or three dioceses 
at the least—clergy cannot be obtained to fill the vacant cures, 
that those who were induced to subscribe liberally for the 
establishment of a Scottish theological seminary at Glenalmond, 
express their astonishment at its failure. For truly the pressing 
need, which it was intended to supply, is found to come home 
to their very doors. As regards the lower department, the 
school is said to be filled and flourishing, though some assert 
that this result has been accomplished by a partial sacrifice of 
those definite ecclesiastical principles which were more popular 
fifteen years ago than at present. 

The cathedral of S. Ninian at Perth, the college of the Holy 
Spirit at Cumbrae, together with various quasi-parochial 
churches of very different degrees of ecclesiastical and architec- 
tural merit, but all more or less founded on the models which 
were set forth for imitation, are likewise the more or less direct 
results of the same religious movement. The old buildings, 
of which but very few were consecrated, invariably termed 
‘chapels,’ were entirely deficient in any architectural character 
whatsoever, and the services were of a correspondingly low type. 
In many country cures there are those still living who remember 
the introduction of the surplice ; and the Scottish prelates only 
assumed the peculiar Anglican episcopal habit, when they were 
presented to the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV. at his 
levée held at Holyrood Palace. Before this, both prelates and 
presbyters wore the ordinary preaching-gown. Nothing could 
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have been meaner in character than the chapels, a few of which 
still remain in their simple and original integrity, to hand down 
an accurate idea of the depressed state of the Church a century 
ago. In most instances they were mere parallelograms, with 
internal fittings borrowed in character and arrangement from the 
neighbouring Presbyterian kirk—a high pulpit with cumber- 
some stairs against the principal side wall, with a low table and 
arm-chair immediately in front of it, galleries being added at 
each end of the ‘chapel,’ as at Monymusk, in Aberdeenshire. 
In others—as in the case of S. Andrew’s, Glasgow, and 
S. James’ Stonehaven, Kincardineshire—they were built in the 
form of a Greek cross, with the frequent addition of a high semi- 
circular gallery, which by no means added to the good effect of 
the interior. Of course this class of structure is giving place to 
others of a far better character. In truth, the modern buildings 
already referred to, together with S. Paul’s, the Bishop’s church 
at Dundee, 8S. Salvador’s, in the same town, S. John’s, Aberdeen, 
S. Columba’s, Edinburgh, and S. John’s, Longside, in Buchan, 
are quite equal in ecclesiastical arrangement and architectural 
character to the general run of similar buildings in England. 

Nor are schools and school-buildings being overlooked. On the 
contrary, there is a most successful work being carried on, which 
promises fairly to yield an abundant harvest in the next gene- 
ration. It should not be forgotten, however, that while the 
various Presbyterian bodies around make use of the ‘ Shorter 
Catechism,’ in which partial and often erroneous dogma is taught 
of the barest and baldest nature, a corresponding policy must be 
adopted by those having the responsible management of Church 
Schools, in order that, on the other hand, the ancient truths may 
be implanted in a terse and dogmatic form. The danger which at 
present threatens is a tendency to overlook this most important 
point. Another subject of congratulation is the remarkable in- 
crease in schools which has taken place during the past ten years. 
In 1851 there were exactly 29; whereas in 1861 there are 123. 
The number of children receiving education from the Church in 
1851 was in round numbers, about 1,200; the number now is 
about 10,000; there being about 30 boys’ schools, 47 girls’ 
schools, and 46 mixed schools. 

In a résumé of educational works in connexion with the 
Church, S. Margaret’s College, Crieff, which has been success- 
fully carried on for years as a place of female education for the 
middle classes, cannot be overlooked, but deserves honourable 
mention, as also the Collegiate School, with special, though by 
no means exclusive, reference to boys who are contemplating 
becoming clergymen, at the Bridge of Allan. The thohenter 
at Crieff, an Hospital at Dundee, are likewise institutions of 
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great promise, even if only they point out that the Church is 
beginning to realise her responsibilities, and to act with fore- 
thought and prudence. 

But amongst the many signs of true progress which are 
visible on all hands, it cannot but be at once allowed that the 
result of the recent doctrinal controversies has been such as not 
only to deaden the feeling of activity, mar many a goodly 
scheme, and range its supporters in opposite ranks, but to 
weaken that active interest which was so generally felt by many 
members of the English Church in the position and progress of 
her Northern sister. Of the causes, results, and details of the 
late controversies, our readers are already too familiar, and have, 
no doubt, long ago formed for themselves a very deliberate and 
well-grounded opinion as to where the responsibility lies of 
having originated them. But we are desirous now of attempt- 
ing to forget the past, in order that a united and well-directed 
effort may be made by those who have it in their power to do 
so, to rectify former mistakes, and to make such judicious 
amends as shall go far to restore peace and co-operative action. 
The mischievous result of the recent unhappy controversies are 
the single internal difficulty of any great magnitude which has 
to be overcome. For it was not alone the dioceses of Brechin 
and Aberdeen that were affected, but every nook and corner of 
the Scottish Church; and although it must be apparent to 
those who have been watchful spectators of passing events that 
her sound doctrinal position has been considerably strengthened, 
and her position in Scotland greatly improved; yet, on the 
other hand, the heartburnings, the jealousies, and the widened 
breaches remain, either in act or effect, and in some instances 
in both, as a beacon to warn her rulers for the future of what 
evils they may become the originators by undue rashness of 
action, or by an injudicious attempt to obliterate the time- 
honoured landmarks and traditions of a past age. As regards 
the Eucharistic controversy itself, it will, we suppose, be very 
generally allowed, that literary power and theological accuracy 
were more generally found on the side of those who were called 
upon to defend the line of thought which was attacked than else- 
where. Here, then, was a marked success, the effects of which 
can only be rightly gauged at a distance of time from the 
events in question. The Bishop of Brechin’s elaborate ‘ Defence, 
Mr. Keble’s weighty and attractive ‘ Eucharistic Adoration,’ in 
addition to the very able official papers for which Mr. Cheyne 
was responsible, did but gather up into one coherent and con- 
sistent whole, the various scattered fragments of Eucharistic 
doctrine which had been often actively taught, and to a great 
extent passively received by the ancient Scottish Church. 
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These, then, are points for congratulation. Again, as a matter 
of fact, if the results of the controversy are impartially summed 
up, it will be found that the most extreme Edinburgh partisan 
has hardly gained a single important position since a direct 
issue has been taken. True, Mr. Cheyne is condemned, as the 
Bishop of Brechin was also condemned ; but the pure doctrinal 
question was left well-nigh untouched amidst the unsatisfactory 
verbiage and irregular generalities of the Court of Appeal. For 
example, Mr. Cheyne was plainly accused before his Bizhop of 
teaching the Roman-catholic dogma of transubstantiation ; but 
was on this point fully acquitted. He was condemned, never- 
theless; and the terms of his condemnation, at least in No- 
vember, 1858, point to doctrinal errors; but the main cause of 
his deprivation, as the Bishop of Aberdeen has over and over 
again asserted, was the contempt for the ecclesiastical authority 
of his superiors. And we have little hesitation in asserting that 
Mr. Cheyne’s statement, that the Scottish Episcopal Church was 
actually and absolutely committed to heresy, had more to do in 
finally sealing the severity of his sentence, than even the 
original publication of his sermons. On the other hand, since 
Mr. Cheyne’s deprivation, the Bishop of Aberdeen has formally 
instituted the Rev. John Comper to the vacated incumbency of 
S. John’s, Aberdeen, notwithstanding that this clergyman 
was one of seven Scottish priests, who quite recently, and 
perhaps, some may think, rather injudiciously, challenged the 
Bishops to re-open the controversy, by publishing a voluine of 
seven sermons, called ‘ Eucharistic Teaching’ (Edinburgh: Len- 
drum, 1861), in each of which the actual language of Mr. Cheyne, 
which had been so strongly and specially objected to, was literally 
or virtually reproduced. This proceeding, as was to be expected, 
has given rise to criticisms which are not complimentary to 
Bishop Suther’s consistency; but which may be reasonably 
enough explained, if it be remembered that very possibly that 
prelate, remembering past reverses, may have wisely resolved 
for the future to offer no bar to the restoration of peace. For 
certainly this deliberate official act may warrant us in hoping 
that so soon as an opportunity offers, means may be taken to 
modify the very severe sentence under which Mr. Cheyne is at 
present suffering. 

As regards the Bishop of Brechin, the very terms of the 
document put forth bythe Episcopal Synod at Edinburgh, on 
the 15th of March, 1860, show that he, too, was condemned ; 
though the sentence—by a wise and happy inconsistency—was 
limited to ‘a declaration of censure and admonition.’ And the 
practical result was nil. 

So much, then, on these questions. During the progress of 
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the controversies just referred to, the unsatisfactory nature and 
inadequate definition of the existing Scottish Canons have been 
over and over again made manifest. Drawn up by those who 
must have possessed an extremely limited acquaintance with the 
ancient Canon-law, and with no view to future necessities, 
they may be truly enough said to be thoroughly imperfect, and 
practically of very small value. The terms in which they are 
drawn are so vague, while in some instances their meaning is so 
ambiguous, and so many points are left for adjudication by 
those who may chance to be called upon to interpret their 
signification and force, that it is no wonder that their reformation 
has been almost universally proposed. Not but that we hold 
the Bishop of Brechin’s decided objection to enter upon such a 
work at the present time to be good and valid; for there must, of 
course, be many difficulties to be overcome, even in clearing the 
ground for the actual work, properly so called, which may un- 
wittingly lead to serious misunderstandings, if not to a complete 
dead-lock ; many of them mainly arising from a remembrance of 
recent proceedings connected with the Kucharistic controversy. 
For example: it is a known fact that there is no Office-book, or 
a Book of Common Prayer, of any weight or authority in the 
Scottish Church. Nor is there even any perfect or authoritative 
copy of the renowned Scottish Liturgy. As regards ordination, 
the 8th Canon runs thus:— 

‘The Episcopal Church in Scotland, therefore, sincerely venerating the 
appointment—(query ? observance)—of the Ember Weeks, hereby requires 
that all her ordinations shall be performed at those seasons, unless for reasons 
of necessity (what are these?) the Bishop shall appoint another time; and 
also that all her ordinations be performed with public prayer and imposition of 
hands, aud (as hath been the practice cf the Church ever since the Restoration of 
King Charles 11.), according to the “form and manner of making, ordaining, and 
consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons,” used in the United Church of 
England and Ireland, adopting only a few necessary verbal alterations, such as 
saying “ this Church” instead of “this realm,” or “ this Church of Kugland.”’ 


Surely this Canon needs revision; and if the authorities 
issued a carefully-revised Ordinal, adapted to the needs and 
position of the Scottish Church, such a step would not be a work 
of supererogation. The 17th Canon has reference ‘to the due 
administration of the Sacrament of Baptism,’ and refers con- 
tinually to a ‘form’ and ‘rubric,’ though neither form, rubric, 
nor office, exist in the Scottish Church ; and it is only by a series 
of argumental inferences, that an uncertain conclusion may 
probably lead the clergy to adopt those forms current in the 
Church of England. Direct law on the subject there is none. 
In the 18th Canon, the Catechism of the Book of Common 
Prayer is authorized to be used in public catechizing. The 19th 
Canon, which refers exclusively to confirmation, is remarkable, 
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inasmuch as it nowhere defines what the office is or where it is 
to be found. Custom has ruled that it is the English Office, 
with the valuable addition already referred to. In the 20th 
Canon, the clergy are required to ‘ pay attention to the spirit and 
‘design of the rubrics prefixed to the Order for the Administration 
‘of the Lord’s Supper in the Book of Common Prayer,’ and in 
the 21st are told that the ‘Scotch Communion Office’ is 
‘hereby considered as the authorized service of the Episcopal 
‘Church in the administration of that Sacrament;’ but what 
this office is, or where to find an authoritative and complete 
copy of it, neither canon determines nor can bishop say. The 
English form for solemnizing matrimony appears to be sanctioned 
by the 22d Canon ; but the following curious sentence easily 
admits of many meanings: ‘In the Solemnization of Matrimony, 
‘such prayers only shall be used as are contained in the form 
‘prescribed in the (query what?) Book of Common Prayer.’ 
he Office for the Visitation of the Sick may, not shall, be 
used. The priest ‘shall be ready to administer all suitable 
‘comfort and instruction, either according to the Order for the 
‘ Visitation of the Sick, as appointed in the Book of Common 
‘ Prayer, or in any other way as he shall think most needful and 
‘convenient,’ &. ‘ He shall also be ready to do the last duty, 
‘when he shall be called upon to read the “Order for the 
‘ Burial of the Dead,” which he shall use as prescribed in the 
‘ Book of Common Prayer, as far as circumstances will permit 
‘ that Order to be observed by the clergy of this Church.’ The 
28th Canon orders that the order of ‘morning and evening 
service, by which we suppose is meant ‘ Morning and Evenin 
Prayer,’ as contained in the English Prayer-Book, shall be used, 
declaring that both the ‘ words and rubrical directions’ of these 
forms shall be strictly adhered to. But nothing whatsoever is 
said of the Litany. Now, without entering upon more difficult 
and involved questions, such, for example, as those which are 
referred to in the 36th Canon, ‘ Respecting accusations against 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons,’ we have evidence sufficient 
with regard to the liturgical portions of the Canons to point out 
their remarkable vagueness and uncertainty of language, and 
their consequent need of revision. Added to which, the absence 
of a recognised and authoritative service-book, and of a formal, 
authorized, and sealed copy of the Scottish Liturgy, is not 
calculated to render the existing Canons more valuable, and the 
proposed revised form more complete. One hypothesis with 
reference to the Scottish Liturgy was some time ago set forth by 
the Bishop of Argyll, to the effect that the true Scottish Liturgy 
was contained in the Prayer-Book drawn up under Archbishop 
Laud’s authority for the special use of the Church in the middle 
NO, CXV.—N.S. Cc 
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of the seventeenth century—a form for celebrating the Holy 
Communion almost identical both in construction and terms 
with that of the first Prayer-Book of King Edward VI. Others 
have maintained, and do maintain—though the results of their 
arguments appear somewhat unpractical, however sound they 
may be as arguments—that because the ancient office-books of 
the Scottish Church were never formally or legally abolished 
by any competent ecclesiastical authority, they are still the 
legitimate forms at the present time. But this line of argument 
presupposes, of course, something more than a conviction that 
the present ‘ Episcopal Church in Scotland,’ as it is commonly 
called, is identical with the Church of the earliest Christian 
era. Nor would such an opinion be held by any member of 
that school which is striving so hard to Anglicanise the Scottish 
Communion. 

It is, then, with such conflicting opinions as we have merely 
briefly touched upon, actively existing, that the clerical and lay 
committee at Edinburgh are attempting to carry on their work 
of preparing a revised draft of these Canons for consideration 
in the various Diocesan Synods. Their work, as may be easily 
imagined, is by no means of an easy character; we may 
venture, therefore, to counsel that the greatest care be taken 
that nothing hasty be proposed, either as regards the allotted 
time for the consideration by their Clergy in general, or their 
acceptance and ratification by a solemn General Synod of the 
whole Church. 

It must not be that any particular school or party gains an 
undue preponderance for opinions which have been wisely 
tolerated ; nor, on the other hand, must all those ancient prin- 
ciples—if the Scottish Church be a living reality, and not a 
mere modern sect, with only a modern origin—be obscured, 
which alone will give a reality and success to the schemes which 
are set on foot for pointing out the old paths, and building up 
the waste places. For that there exist temptations to overlook 
both these important principles, and that too in high places, is 
manifest from recent events. 

No! If the future of the Scottish Church is to become that 
which so many of her most faithful children desire to witness— 
if her stakes are to be strengthened and her cords enlarged—a 
policy different in kind to that which has been recently adopted 
must be boldly proclaimed and consistently carried out. And 
what this policy should be will be readily enough perceived from 
a careful consideration of those noble plans--so rife with faith 
and charity—which served to stamp a Christian impress upon 
the social organization of Europe in bygone centuries, and 
brought the Church forward as a patron of the arts, and the 
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truest and most successful promoter of civilization. Our Northern 
sister must be careful to adapt herself to the needs of the present 
day with a forethought and energy that will tend to ensure 
success; and, while the altered state of society and the shifting 
aspect of human knowledge are considered, a firm reliance must 
ever be placed upon those unchangeable principles which are 
neither shifting nor varying, but which have been found to 
supply the needs of every nation that sought them out, and to 
fulfil, in reality, the day-dreams of the philosophers of old. 

As a matter of fact, Presbyterianism has San tried in the 
balance and found wanting. The upper classes it never 
possessed : the lower it is losing day by day: while the middle 
classes are just now being led away, especially in the towns 
and villages of Scotland, by the grotesque doctrine and prac- 
tical eccentricities of the so-called Revivalists, a class of 
wandering religionists who (though in some cases really very 
earnest men) are inwardly feared and disliked by no body of 
persons more than by the ministers of the Scottish establish- 
ment, and, as we readily admitted at the outset, the advantages 
which this community possesses by being established are great, 
and should enable those who direct its affairs to retain that 
prestige which they once possessed, but which is gradually 
passing away from their grasp. Let the men of mark and 
position be reckoned up in any Scotch county, and, with very 
few exceptions indeed, it will be found that they belong to 
some other religious community than that established by law, 
chiefly and especially to the so-called ‘Episcopal Church of 
Scotland.’ So that were those who have it in their power, 
as far as temporal things are concerned, to reconsider their 
true ecclesiastical position, a proceeding which is much required, 
many of the daily-recurring difficulties of our brethren in 
the north would speedily pass away. Almost two-thirds of 
the country is in the hands of landed proprietors, who 
belong to the Church: why are they, then, passed over in 
appeals for carrying on Church work, for the more liberal- 
minded laity of England? Why has the Bishop of Argyll, for 
example, to enlist the sympathies and services of English pre- 
lates to point out indirectly, and through reports of their speeches 
in the newspapers, those plain duties which lie at the doors of 
every Church nobleman and laird of the North? Were pub- 
licity, in the first instance, courted there, such recent scandals 
as have been deliberately unearthed could hardly be regarded 
as patent facts. Until, therefore, such a change is adopted as 
has been shadowed forth in the recent proceedings of the 
Aberdeen branch of the Scottish Episcopal Church Society, 
the needs of the Church are brought out, and the duties of the 
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faithful proclaimed, the self-same miserable offerings will con- 
tinue to c made, and the poverty and inadequate means of the 
clergy stitl unamended. 

But this is not all. Money will not tend to increase the 
successful progress of a communion, unless energy, and zeal, and 
wisdom be present in the labours of those whose special work 
it is to effect this end. Nor will even these serve without faith. 
As Archbishop Whately recently pointed out, in reference to 
missionary progress, it was faith that enabled the first apostles 
of Christianity to work such wonders in conversions, and if we 
of the present century would emulate their deeds, and expect 
their success, we must have faith. It was a hearty belief in 
their mission and powers that enabled the revered prelates of a 
former age to bind together ina firm and secure Christian band, 
the persecuted remnant of Scottish Church-people. The 
lamp of faith was with them under their continued persecutions 
and trials. They worked for the safe keeping of the ancient 
deposit, and their labours were not in vain in the Lord. Their 
present could give them no consolation, save that which to suffer 
reproach for righteousness’ sake most surely ever brings with it ; 
but they looked on to the future, when the secular arm of the law 
should no longer be lifted in malice and persecution, and when the 
peace for which they daily prayed should become in its ful- 
ness, the abiding heritage of their children, and their children’s 
children. 

To insure a steady progress, therefore, this spirit must be 
duly cultivated ; and with it, there must be a continual looking 
forward. Works must be wrought, not for the present alone, 
but for the future too. Let there be broad and noble founda- 
tions, worthy of the deeds of old, and others will come after to 
watch the rising walls, and lift the highest coping-stone. For 
what does the very name ‘ Church of Scotland’ indicate? To 
whom, in the uncertainty of their creed, and in the difficulty of 
their wanderings, are the great body of the baptized to look 
as their true spiritual guides and fathers in Christ, but to 
the Scottish prelates, and those over whom they bear rule? 
Who are called upon, in comparison with these, to unfurl 
once again the glowing banner of the Cross, and plant once 
more that standard of salyation, to which the wandering soldiers 
shall flock ? Did the Scottish Bishops, as a body, realize their high 
responsibilities, and their present great opportunity, how altered 
would the Church’s position become! Untettered as they are by 
any Act of Uniformity, they possess unwittingly—as the current 
practice of some of them would lead us to believe—powers 
which are only too seldom put into operation, and an elasticity of 
system which might produce rich fruit. But since the repeal of 
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the main portion of the persecuting statutes, too little has been 
effected towards a more perfect restoration of the ancient organ- 
ization. ‘The authorities, too, appear still to imagine that the 
laws are presently in foree ; and, consequently, shrink from that 
publicity which it would be very often their obvious interest to 
court. Again; why are there only seven instead of fourteen 
Bishops, as of old? If the presence of a priest is so necessary 
and valuable for preserving intact the ancient congregations, 
and for gathering together new ones, why is not the Bishop 
needed likewise? Is it that ‘Evangelical truth and apostolic 
order’—the motto of every ‘ Scottish Episcopal’ tract and the 
climax of every sermon, are merely principles for paper and not 
for energetic vitality? If the united dioceses were separated, and 
new Bishops appointed over them, as well as the Sees of Caith- 
ness and Orkney filled, it would hardly be so easy for a single 
prelate to wield and exercise so personal an influence as was put 
forward upon recent occasions. Independent of which, a new Vite 
would be given to districts where for years the Episcopate has 
been unknown ; and where the true principles of the Church 
are appreciated in a far less degree than in Honolulu and British 
Columbia. 

While we are upon this part of our subject, we may call the 
attention of our readers to a collateral question of some im- 
portance, which has been very judiciously and ably raised, by a 
Scottish Churchman of position—Mr. George Gordon, the 
British Minister at the Court of Wurtemberg. He proposes, 
that the Cathedral system should be more generally re-introduced 
into Scotland, and puts before the Bishop of his diocese 
(Aberdeen) a practical proposition with regard to the erection 
of a new cathedral in that city... Mr. Beresford Hope’s recent 
work upon ‘ The English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century’ 
has evidently been the book which has brought before Mr. Gordon 
the suggestion of such a plan—which is proposed in modest and 
yet plain-spoken language. All that is here set forth will at 
once commend itself cordially to our readers :— 


* Allow me, my lord, to offer a few considerations, however imperfect and 
hastily thrown together, which seem very strongly to urge the necessity and 
advantage of having a mother-cburch in every diocese. 

‘The very existence of a diocese implies the necessity of a cathedral for the 
Bishop. The Bishop was in the beginnings of Christianity the incumbent of 
each church that was founded. He was surrounded by his clergy, and, as 
churches in the diocese multiplied, he appointed the priests to minister therein 
under his superintendence. But the mother-cburch was the Bishop’s peculiar 





1A New Cathedral for Aberdeen, considered in a Letter to the Right Rev. 
Thomas George, Lord Bishop of Aberdeen, from G. J. R. Gordon, Esq. the 
younger, of Ellon, Aberdeenshire, &e. London: Masters, 1861. 
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care, at the high altar of which he officiated in the Divine mysteries, and 
whence, surrounded by his clergy, and in process of time by the cathedral 
chapter, he directed the diocesan concerns. It is in the cathedral (within the 
material walls of the mother-church) that the Bishop’s throne—as the symbol 
of his solely spiritual rule—is set up; just as the thrones of the Holy Apostles 
are set in heaven for the spiritual rule and judgment of the faithful all over the 
world. It is the cathedral chapter which ought to be at the Bishop’s hand, 
ready with their counsel, aid, and their devoted obedience, to assist him in the 
difficulties of his charge: and, in the case of a communion situated as ours is, 
prepared to go forth—as did the early Evangelists of Scotland—(who also 
formed societies of priests collected round their missionary Bishop)—tbrough 
the length and breadth of the diocese, as the missionaries of their diocesan, to 
assist curates in their remote charges, and to found missions amongst the 
separatists by whom we are surrounded, and who, whether they admit it or not, 
are placed by the Almighty under your lordship’s spiritual care.’ 


After pointing out that the services and usages of such a 
eathedral should follow strictly the ancient Scottish model, 


the writer thus proceeds with the more practical portion of 


his subject :— 


‘I feel confident, my lord, that I shall secure your lordship’s assent to what 
precedes, and in this persuasion I venture to address you, although personally 
unknown to you, as well as to the greater part of my fellow-Churchmen in 
Aberdeenshire, in order to urge strongly your lordship’s favourable reception 
aud promotion of the proposal I take the liberty of making—that steps should 
be taken in order to add to and develop the plans for the new church of 8. 
Mary—for which a sufficient freehold site has been secured,—so as that it 
should become an edifice adequate for the cathedral of the diocese, instead of 
merely a parish church. 

‘ Should I be fortunate enough to obtain your lordship’s adhesion to such a 
plan, 1 would further take the liberty of suggesting the following — on 
which to base the project, and the preliminaries for carrying it into effect. 

‘1. I venture to recommend, that the Scottish Office be decreed to be 
exclusively the use of the cathedral of Aberdeen, and that the Scottish Con- 
firmation Service be invariably maintained there. 

*2. I would propose, that a local committee and a London committee be 
formed, and that subscriptions for the cathedral be at once commenced. 

‘3. Lsuggest that an appeal should be made to the United States of America 
for aid in the work, in recognition of the gratitude professed by the “ Epi- 
scopalian” Church there forthe Episcopate which they received froni Scotland, 
and specially from our own diocese, and in commemoration of the Act of Faith 
in the Upper Chamber in Aberdeen in 1784, which has since then fructified in 
those States to the extent of furnishing now, I believe, 150,000 communicants. 
Recollecting your lordship’s previous connexion with the American Continent, 
and your a office, I would hope that your lordship would undertake to 
lay the plan and invitation to subscription before the Anglican Church in 

merica.’ 


Now, whatever may be the immediate issue of this proposal— 
and we see no reason why, if ordinary energy be displayed by 
the various Episcopalian families of the diocese, it should not be 
successful—it is, at all events, worthy of record as a very 
practical step towards acknowledging the wisdom of the ancient 
Church, by seeking to use her well-tried machinery for present 
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needs. It may be said that the attempt has already been 
made at Perth, and that the result is not such as might have 
been expected: a fact which cannot be denied. But, as is 
easily perceived, from a consideration of recent ecclesiastical 
occurrences, one important requirement in the success of any 
cathedral is the cordial co-operation of the Bishop whose throne 
is set up within its walls. Now, without raking up old 
grievances, it may be fairly questioned whether any one has 
more considerably contributed to its failure than the English- 
born prelate who at present fills the see of S. Andrew’s. The 
new constitution which he himself proposed in lieu of the 
original statutes, he has been the first to set aside. Yea, the 
very special rules and requirements which are peculiar to this 
new constitution are amongst those which, as Bishop of the 
- diocese, Dr. Wordsworth was specially bound to carry out; but 
which, nevertheless, lie as dead letters in the practical work of 
the cathedral. At present there is a provost, one canon (who 
is likewise precentor) and one prebendary; but the other 
offices have been vacant for some years, and appear likely to 
remain so. 

What, then, is needed, not only to ensure that peace which 
has been lost, and to bind in a bond of earnest co-operation the 
members of the Church in Scotland, but to maintain a sound and 
certain progress in the future? In the first instance, a bold and 
open rectification by those in authority of recent mistakes. 
What is true of royal authority, and what is implied by the 
technical phrase, ‘the Queen can do no wrong,’ may be said to 
be in its degree true of ecclesiastical judges likewise. They 
cannot be expected deliberately to recall their own acts or 
declarations. But first Jet the disposition exist to possess that 
peace which is no longer enjoyed ; and with it that desire for 
the preservation of the truth—for without the truth there can 
be no true peace—which all parties, no doubt, have so greatly at 
heart; And then we may look for a change for the better. But 
there must be some sort of concession on both sides, and this 
can easily be afforded by all, if only the desire for charity first 
exists. Let the personal bitterness of the past be forgotten. 
Much has been learnt during the past four years; and the wise 
may gain wisdom both from reverses as well as from success. 
The sooner such wisdom is gained and acted upon, the more 
speedily will the day of success dawn. 

Nor must that crying evil—the need of an increasing body 
of national clergy, equal, if not superior, to the ministers of the 
sects around in general education and energetic labour—be for- 
gotten. The upper classes of Scotland, with literally one or 
two exceptions, have not as yet exercised that practical faith in 
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the mission and character of their ancient Church, as un- 
reservedly and with self-sacrifice to give their sons to the 
ministry of the altar and the service of God. They have left 
the service of the sanctuary to be supplied often by strangers, 
and often by those of a lower social grade. Hence obviously 
arise evils of a character to which it is unnecessary more par- 
ticularly to refer,—evils which become increased in effect when 
it is remembered how much of social influence was lost at the 
period of the Church’s dis-establishment. If, therefore, any 
such rectification be attempted as appears to be required by 
the partial failure of Trinity College, Glenalmond, as a training 
institution for candidates for the priesthood, it must be effected 
upon ancient and well-tried principles, and in the ancient way. 
Again, the missionary spirit must be duly cultivated. It is 
not the clergy only whose manifest duty it is to seek for this, it 
is the special part of the laity likewise. ‘Let your light so 
‘shine before men, that they may see your good works, and 
‘ glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ All classes must see 
the need of putting forth, both in theory and practice, the dis- 
tinctive teaching of the Church of God, that so those who are 
anxiously seeking for the narrow way, may find it, and in finding 
it, possess the peace they desire. Scattered over the rugged 
passes of the North, in the quiet glen, and on the hillside, or 
overlooking the broad Atlantic, are the silent remains of kirk 
and chapel, where the ancient faith once lived and energized, 
and wrought its deeds of love, and where now only the broken 
cross remains to tell of those who lived and laboured. Theirs 
was a day of pride and greatness, for their works were mighty, 
and their saints not a few. They are passed away with the 
assing centuries, and others are there with the old framework, 
ut on the canvas there is but a mere sketch: the picture is 
not yet filled in, and the beauties are unformed and unpictured. 
Shall there then be no future of success? is there ngthing of 
hope to console and comfort the most hopeful? Tar otherwise. 
The work of restoration has commenced. The walls of the 
temple are being repaired, while the workmen labour with the 
reverses and trials of bygone years ever in remembrance. 
They mark, for example, the leading cause which tended to 
render the democratic religious revolution of three centuries 
ago a success; and it becomes to them at once a beacon for 
warning in the present, and a promise of successful action 
in the future. Then the parochial tie betweén priest and 
people was weak or wanting, for the great majority of the 
churches in Scotland before the Reformation were served by 
religious from the many monastic institutions. Now it is far 
otherwise ; and however inferior may be the present machinery 
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for work to that, consecrated by the use of centuries, which was 
tried and failed before ; yet, with faith, and zeal, and energy, it 
may bring forth wonders, and that change be experienced which 
so many long to see effected. No such opportunity is before any 
other religious community, and if the above graces were exercised, 
the day of triumph would come. ‘ Lift up thine eyes round 
‘about, and behold; all these gather themselves together and 
‘come to thee.... Thy waste and thy desolate places, and 
‘the land of thy destruction shall even now be too narrow 
‘by reason of the inhabitants, and they that swallowed thee up 
‘shall be far away.’ ‘For a small moment have I forsaken 
‘thee, but with great mercies will I gather thee. In alittle wrath 
‘I hid my face from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
‘kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Re- 
* deemer.’ 
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One of the theological charlatans whom it has been our fate 
at different times to meet, once broached the opinion, that 
lectures given to ecclesiastical students should never take in 
less than four or five centuries each: the idea of giving any- 
thing like a picture of the times under view, or a description of 
the questions agitated, being of course to be eschewed. Had 
Mr. Bright, for one, acted on this erudite plan—to say nothing 
of the ruinous effects that must have ensued to the minds of the 
pupils, to whom his book was originally in substance delivered 
—we should have lost a very useful, though compendious, work. 

In sober sadness—but that the abuse of a thing is no good 
argument against its use—we could almost wish that none of our 
modern Church histories, or other manuals, had ever been 
written ; but that we had been left, like our forefathers, to work 
out our information from the original sources, each for ourselves. 

For one of the pernicious results of the cloud of theological 
manuals, histories, commentaries, compendia, and cram-books of 
every kind, which overshadow the schools, has been to call into 
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being a vast array of half-divines—pretenders to a knowledge 
which they do not possess. These sciolists go just as deep as 
their authorities happen to be able to take them, and no deeper. 
When they have used up the sources from which they have got 
what little they know, they do not continue to add to their know- 
ledge, but rest content. ‘Their quotations are trite and second- 
hand. They possess no knowledge of antiquity, and therefore 
they have no true value for it or for its teaching. Their opinions, 
if they can be really said to have any, are such as are likely to 
be gleaned from works which are composed with the object of 
pleasing the greatest number possible. They are content with 
passing for men of learning with the world at large, and are quite 
unaware of the fact that, when thrown with men who have 
laboured to acquire from first sources what they have trusted to 
their cram-books for, they are sure to be seen in their true light, 
and set down at their real value. 

As far as they foster such a race, Church histories, we repeat 
it, and other short cuts to knowledge, are rather a bane than a 
benefit. But to the diligent and earnest student, who has higher 
aims than that of being a mere manualist divine, and who would 
use his history as it may and ought to be used (not as if the 
writer were himself the final authority, but simply the accidental 
narrator of events, and the indicator of questions which have 
to be studied in their fulness at the fountain head), it will un- 
doubtedly prove a great help in the attainment of that know- 
ledge which, if he be a Christian layman, can never be out of 
place; and if he be a clergyman, it is his plain duty to do his 
best to acquire. 

Mr. Bright’s history was, as we have said, given substantially 
in the shape of lectures to his pupils at Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond; and we put him forward because our following remarks 
will be chiefly addressed to those of the same class, who are 
looking about for a good Church history to take as their guide 
in their future studies. 

Setting aside as unworthy of serious notice the impracticable 
nonsense mentioned above, which would be acted on by no one 
whose mind held any acquaintance with the facts and doctrines of 
ecclesiastical history as contained in their original records; or 
who had any idea as to what Church history in its fulness is; 
and who did not wish simply to injure the minds of his pupils 
by pouring into them diffuseness of thought, moral laxity of 
tone and inexactness; nor was content to substitute the fn 
and superficial facts of manuals, cram-books, and secondhand aids 
of all descriptions, for the fulness and richness of the pages of 
those who lived amongst the events they described: we will 
venture to say a few words, not unfounded on experience, as to 
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the principle on which theological lectures should be constructed, 
and of what they should consist. 

The object of such lectures is not to make the student a 
finished divine. ‘That is evidently out of the question: want 
of time alone would render such a result impossible. No young 
man remains a student longer than two or three years, and it is 
but little that the most diligent can do in that time towards the 
perfect mastery of his subject. The lectures are to form and 
train the perhaps hitherto undisciplined mind to accuracy of 
thought and diligence of investigation; not doing his work for 
the student, but showing him how he may best do it for himself ; 
not attempting to make him at the time, but putting him in the 
way of making himself thereafter, a theological scholar. Their 
object is to point out to the student to what he should especially 
give attention, and what are the best authorities in each phase 
and branch of the subject ; and not least, through respect due to 
the presence of his lecturer, to whom as his senior and superior 
he is bound to look up, to raise his moral tone, and inspire him 
with feelings of awe and reverence for his subject. Should the 
lectures fail in any one of these respects, it may be safely 
asserted that they will do no good at all, but much mischief. 

Ecclesiastical eer may, in some degree, be compared to 
anatomy. A\s it is necessary that a perfect surgeon should pos- 
sess a knowledge of every nerve, vein, and muscle, and nothing 
can be too minute or too unimportant for examination, but 
rather, the more minute any portion of the subject may be, the 
more it is likely to repay the trouble of careful and elaborate study 
and analysis—so it is with ecclesiastical history; the: instructor 
ought to have mastered every principle which has been in dis- 
cussion, and to know, and as far as his mental powers allow, to 
retain and be able to apply every fact, and educe from it its 
historical consequences or its moral results. Perfect knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history contains the knowledge of the Divine 
dealings with men as far as they have hitherto been developed and 
can be discerned; and surely none of these can be of too little 
importance to be worth our consideration. If, as is likely to be 
the case, time does not allow the teacher to extend his instruc- 
tion over any very considerable period, we conceive that he can 
do nothing so likely to profit the minds of his pupils as to confine 
himself to some one great period of history, and thoroughly 
master it in all its details; that, for instance, from the first to the 
fourth general council, or even a part of it, say, as perhaps the 
most important period of the whole history of the Church, the 
sixty years between the first and second general councils. 

Thus the student would have an opportunity of learning the 
importance of dogmatic theology. He would acquire some in- 
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sight into the first principles of that faith which is founded on 
the incarnation, passion, and resurrection of God the Son, 
and the different truths which this or that heresy offends 
against and would destroy. He would learn the necessity, 
and the profound importance of definitions, and be taught to con- 
struct them for himself. He would watch the gradual develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical offices and power. He would be taught 
what was the construction and the moral weight of councils, 
diocesan, provincial, and cecumenical. He would contemplate 
the virtues and graces, the patience, fortitude, and submission 
so wonderfully displayed by the greater of the names of the 
Church of the period he chooses to study, the exercise of which 
is by no means confined to days of controversy and persecution, 
but which every member of God’s priesthood is to this day in 
some degree, more or less, called on to practise; and, most im- 
portant of all, he would by concomitant study, which the teacher 
should never forget, of the commentaries on Holy Seripture, 
written by the Fathers of the age he is studying, have his eyes, 
in some degree, opened to the wonderful depths and varied 
treasures of the Hely Scriptures themselves, and learn how those 
Fathers applied them to the establishing ef the particular truth 
which required building up, or to the overthrow of the heresies 
which called for confutation, in their day. A course of instruc- 
tion like this would be found to furnish no bad test of the 
fitness of those who were candidates for future ordination. The 
careless, the idle, the sensual, the incompetent, in a word, the 
unworthy, might rebel against such a course of undoubted 
labour; but the diligent and the earnest-minded, those who 
really desired to make themselves efficient members of the 
priesthood, would, we may fearlessly say, find in it a life-lon 
advantage. Such men would thus gain.an impetus to theologica 
study, whieh could hardly fail to bring forth fruit in their after 
lives. Devoutness of mind, deeper appreciation of the Christian 
scheme, humility, love, zeal for truth, if even for themselves, 
and in their own minds alone, would be among their rich rewards: 
to say nothing of the lesser acquirements of exactness of mind 
and thought; terseness of expression in their sermons, pastoral 
and other addresses; accuracy of scholarship for purposes of 
criticism ; and, with these, increased powers of teaching and 
wider influence, in other respects, for good. 

The question immediately before us is, what have the works 
se at the head of our article done to forward so good an end? 

ow far have they succeeded, and if they have in any degree 
failed, are there any, or what histories, so far, or in such respects, 
to be preferred to them? or is any class of works to be studied 
with them to supply their deficiencies in any particular line? 
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To answer this question will take us into a not, we trust, unpro- 
fitable discussion as to the merits and defects of some of the most 
important of the Church histories. 

Those which on the whole are likely to have the most ex- 
tensive use, are, we suppose, among Romanist authors, Baronius 
and Pagi, Fleury, Tillemont, Alexander Natalis: the Magde- 
burgh Centuriators, Spanheim, Basnage, Neander, and Mosheim, 
in his De Rebus and Dissertationes: of the opposite class, the 
Bollandists, Mabillon, Cave, Dupin, the Benedictine Editors, 
Butler, andthe Martyrologists as Biographers: of our own 
Church, Burton, Bright, and Robertson; and lastly, we fear, 
Gieseler, Hagenbach, and writers of their stamp. 

Of all the Church histories that are, or perhaps ever will be 
written, Fleury is probably the most hag and the most widely 
read. Not that he gives a truer, fuller, or more profound view 
than others of the principles, actions, or characters which he 
discusses and describes. Far otherwise, he pretends to no extra- 
ordinary discernment in or art of describing character; he does 
not show himself a profound divine; he has no great powers of 
description ; he is no dialectician or master of pathos. His whole 
work contains nothing that can be compared in its way with the 
description of S. Anselm’s life and trials by our own Collier, 
or with the death of Bishop Fisher in Fuller. Still, wherever 
there is anything of a theological library, Fleury is sure to be 
found, to be consulted on all matters of doubt, and perhaps to be 
regularly and seriously studied. 

One, but not the only reason of this (or it would apply with 
equal force to the work of Tillemont), probably is, that French 
is more familiar to the great bulk of readers than the Latin of 


Baronius, Pagi, Natalis, and others, who have chosen that as 
the language of their works. But the chief reason of the place 
which Fleury holds amongst historiographers is to be found, in 
our opinion, in his pleasant and airy narrative style. Analysed 
with strictness, his history will mostly be found to be little more 
at bottom than a statement of bare facts, as they might be 
acquired by no very profound or varied study of the originals ; 


but its real poverty is so artfully concealed by a flowing nar- 
rative—there are such pleasant and enticing digressions in the 
shape of anecdotes and remarkable passages in the lives of the 
Saints—the chief writings of the Doctors are so takingly, though 
superficially, analysed, that, like a general who extends his line 
to mask his want of strength, he gives the ordinary reader an 
idea that his learning is much greater and his thought and obser- 
vation much more profound and extensive than they really are. 

And, although a Roman Catholic, he does not, like Baronius, 
strain every nerve and do all but pervert actual historical 
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documents to prove that the Pope always possessed those 
powers and that place in the Church which he has of late 
years claimed. On the contrary, as a Gallican of the seven- 
teenth century, he, by implication, if not directly, lowers rather 
than exaggerates the papal demands. His deficiency consists 
in relating the facts, whether of general history or of private 
life, without order or method, or attempt at philosophical 
system. He errs in this extreme as much as Wonaler does 
in the opposite one. He gives us no adequate idea of the 
councils ; he contents himself with giving a bare narrative of 
their acts. He instils no life into their debates: their actors 
seem shadows, and not men. We gain from him no information 
as to canon law. He leaves chronology pretty much to take 
care of itself. Still the ease of his style and the pleasant 
manner in which he keeps the reader’s attention alive, and 
makes even a dull period interesting, are without equal among 
ecclesiastical historians, and are worthy of all praise. Hence 
we recommend our younger readers to lose no opportunity of 
acquainting themselves with his pages. He will do as well as 
any other to break up the ground for them, and will preserve 
them from carrying away the idea, as they might do for instance 
from Cave or Mosheim, that no history of the early Church can 
have in it anything of heart or life. 

Tillemont’s work is, in some respects, a far greater one than 
Fleury’s. His learning was much more accurate and extensive. 
He has nothing whatever of that superficial method of handling 
a subject which is vulgarly but emphatically called ‘touch and 
vo,’ and which appears too often in the pages of Fleury. He 

nows that to have mastered thoroughly some one period of 
Church history is far more beneficial to the student than to have 
skimmed over the whole of it; and, in consequence, he does 
his work so thoroughly as he goes on, that a learner can strike 
in anywhere and take him as his guide for any period he pleases, 
sure of finding a truthful narrator, and (what is no small advan- 
tage to the beginner) of being made acquainted with the best 
general authorities, and not seldom of being introduced to a par- 
ticular work which it is well worth while to study on its own 
account. It is impossible to consult his pages for any name or event 
in history, however trivial, without learning as much of them as 
can be known. He overlooks positively nothing. If he has a 
fault, it is that he is too minute, and, at times, too little discrimi- 
nating of what is and what is not worthy of laborious narration. 
The gift at least of honesty cannot be denied him. So careful 
is he not to appear to give his own opinion for historic truth, 
that his plan is, to relate the events of each age in the ¢psissima 
verba of the writers of the time, which he ingeniously dovetails 
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together, adopting the use of brackets wherever he adds any- 
thing of his own. To his text he subjoins notes, which seldom 
fail to contain valuable and original information. Among these, 
his chronological disquisitions, in which he follows, for the most 
part and as far as they serve him, a greater name than his own, 
Bishop Pearson, will be found most accurate and important. But 
the life and animation of a history must always proceed from the 
author’s powers of placing before his mind’s eye and realizing 
for himself the events he describes; and the plan of Tillemont’s 
work renders it simply impossible for him to endue his pages 
with much of life-likeness. He does not vivify, or attempt 
to vivify, the characters he introduces, but passes them before 
our view as figures are passed over the field of a magic lantern, 
or as puppets are moved on the stage, of whose actions the 
showman, and not themselves, must be the interpreter. His 
characters are lay-figures, and not living men, duocoTraGeis with 
ourselves, As a putter together of facts he is perfectly un- 
rivalled ; but beyond the praise due to a compiler he has little 
claim. If, for instance, we compare his account of Arianism 
with Dr. Newman’s, we see at once the difference between the 
mere collector of names, dates, and facts, and the thoughtful 
and philosophical historian. As a Gallican, his views are much 
the same as those of Fleury, perhaps in a slight degree more 
papal. As a whole, his work is one of so great value that 
we cannot consider a list of ecclesiastical historians at all per- 
fect which, numerous as they are, does not include his volumes. 

A more original mind than his is seen to be at work in the 
ponderous folios of Baronius. For thirty years he laboured 
indefatigably at this colossal undertaking, and he is said in the 
course of that long period to have gone over the history of the 
Church no less than seven times. It is divided, not like that of 
the Magdeburgh Centuriators into centuries, but according to the 
more easy and obvious arrangement of years; each year having 
assigned to it its own events, its date, and the names of the pope 
and emperor or emperors at the time. It is a history of the 
Universal Church, and not of the Greek or Latin Church alone; 
and it is no slight praise that one of the great scholars of the 
last century used to say of it, that although he had nothing 
more to learn, he could never open the pages of Baronius with- 
out finding in them some fresh food for thought. One of the 
most remarkable features in his history is his having brought to 
light, from the Vatican and other sources, a multiplicity of docu- 
ments which before his time were utterly unknown. Had they 
all indeed been genuine, their importance would have been very 
great, but many are evidently forgeries, and he had not the critical 
skill necessary to enable him to detect imposture, and decide 
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between the genuine and the spurious. Moreover, his almost 
entire ignorance of the language of the Greeks compelling him 
to rely on the Latin versions of their works, renders his citations 
from them of little value. Indeed, he seldom tries his hand at 
that language, and when he does, is apt to make most remarkable 
and ridiculous mistakes. The weak point of his work is the 
ecclesiastical opinions maintained in it. The author adopts, 
as is known to all, the most extreme view of the papal power 
and prerogatives. To support them against the Centuriators 
formed, by his own confession, the great object of his work. 
Hence it is rather an apology for Ultramontanism, than an 
exponent of the principles on which the Church is based, and by 
which it is governed. And the author is no lukewarm or waver- 
ing champion of these views. They appear in almost every line, 
and to support them, theories are often invented, facts all but 
perverted, and the plain testimony of antiquity overruled, 
ignored, or escaped from without hesitation, and just as the 
particular case requires. We do not think, indeed, that to the 
Anglican reader his arguments will carry much conviction. 
For they will see the lamentable shifts to which he is often 
reduced, to account on his own principles for the events he is 
describing. Thus in his account of the First CGicumenical 
Council, finding that Eustathius of Antioch, Bishop only of the 
Third See, had the first place at the right hand of the bishops, 
before the Metropolitan of Alexandria and even the legates 
of Rome, which would be well-nigh fatal to his previous theory 
of the Pope as universal bishop and yovapyos of the whole 
Church, having caused Constantine to assemble the council, 
(a discovery which it was certainly left to Baronius to make,) 
he is much perplexed to account for so anomalous and extra- 
ordinary an arrangement. First he suggests that it cannot have 
been because he was preses of the council, for Eustathius him- 
self confesses that he had not taken the trouble to acquire much 
information about the bishops who were present, which the 
president must have done.t Secondly, Baronius admits that it 
cannot have been because he sang the hymn before the emperor 
at the opening of the council ;* or because he made an oration 
to Constantine ;* for Eusebius of Cexsarea also appears to have 
done the same. He has therefore to seek for a reason further 
a-field; and the kind of facts which he presses into his service, 
and the reasoning he constructs from them, strike us as being 
extremely original and characteristic. He finds that at the 
Council of Chalcedon the legates of the Roman see sat on the 
left, the Bishop of Constantinople next, and then the Bishop of 
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Antioch, who, however, was his superior in rank, whilst the 
Bishop of Alexandria, the highest of all, took the first place on 
the right. This last fact is decisive of the question with him. 
For as the Bishop of Alexandria was at this time under accusa- 
tion of heresy, Baronius considers it settled that at councils the 
place of honour was on the left. The reason of this arrange- 
ment may, he suggests, have been derived either from the left 
hand having been the more honourable in the ancient heathen 
sacrifices, or from Jacob having laid his left hand on the head of 
Manasseh, who received the higher blessing, and his right on 
that of Ephraim, who had the lesser. 

And in confirmation of this view, he adduces the facts that the 
Bishop of Jerusalem, in the Second Nicene Council, stated that 
he had seen a picture of the Blessed Virgin Mary on the left, 
and John the Baptist on the right: that in the Western Church 
the men occupied the left side, and the women the right; and 
in. the sacred pictures S. Paul was placed on the right, and 
S. Peter on the left. Instances innumerable of the like manner 
of arguing are to be found in his pages: this is but one of 
many. Of course with these cases in point, it is proved that 
the papal representatives did, as such, take the first place in 
council ; that the powers of the Pope at that time were therefore 
all that he now asserts them to be; and that he was, in conse- 
quence, the one chief bishop of the whole of Christendom: that 
all spiritual power, and, indeed, all temporal too (it is a small 
matter), are, or ought to be in subjection to him, and he ought to 
rule the entire Church and all crowned heads as he pleases, nutu 
suo. Baronius’ instances, when urged to their conclusion, prove 
either this or nothing; it is for our readers to say which. In 
fact, his championship of the Ultramontane cause is such as to 
damage rather than to advance it; for it will be at once con- 
cluded, that if so learned and zealous an advocate can say so 
little for it; if it has no better proof than his conjectures, and 
is supported to so great a degree by documents either evidently 
forged, or of no known value, it has but little claim to be 
accepted. Wherever it be found, it is not in history. Indced 
there is, to our minds, no more complete indirect disproof of 
the Peirine claims anywhere to be found, than in the pages of 
this their most strennous advocate. Had there been anything 
whatever to be said for them, the diligence and research of 
Baronius must have found it out. 

But despite the defects inseparable from every production 
which is the result of mere partisanship, we place in the very 
first rank—for some things first of all—among ecclesiastical 
histories that of Baronius. No other that we know of 
approaches it in varied information. Its author does not, like 
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Tillemont, tie himself down to a mere repetition of the words 
of the writer of the times he is describing, and when he has 
dovetailed them into one another consider his task done. He 
infuses into his narrative much of the vigour of his. own mind, 
and makes his dramatis persone not dead puppets, but living, 
thinking, acting beings. 

Baronius too, we should remember, wrote under great 
disadvantages. With the exception of the Centuriators, none 
of the Church histories which now meet us at every turn had 
then any existence. He was almost the first to sink a shaft in 
that mine, which since his time has been so abundantly, if not 
so profitably, worked. 

But Baronius should not be studied alone. It is impossible 
that a leader on a road so extended and hitherto so little 
travelled should not sometimes err; and to afford corrections 
here and there as needed, Pagi, of the order of the Franciscans 
or Friars Minors, composed his elaborate work. In this he 
exactly follows the order of Baronius, so that the two works 
can be studied year by year and page by page. Pagi is a kind 
of reviewer of Baronius on a large scale; and as such he 
corrects what appears to him erroneous and supplies what he 
thinks deficient in his author. The chronology of Baronius is 
the chief thing he discusses; and certainly one result of his 
strictures is to show how accurate in the main Baronius was in 
his calculations. But Pagi is not the only critic of Baronius 
among the writers of his own communion. The Church of 
Rome takes this author as its chief historical text-book; and 
all who have laboured in the same great field since his day— 
Tillemont, Fleury, N. Alexander—do not hesitate directly or by 
implication to protest against the exaggerated claims set up by 
him for the Papacy, and to set him right on other points on 
which he seems to them to go astray. In addition to these, 
such of our younger readers as may wish to study Baronius 
critically in his account of the earlier part of the first century, 
would do well to compare him with the work of Isaac Casaubon, 
which was written with the avowed intention of confuting 
Baronius, but was carried by its author no further than the 
year 34. We will dismiss our brief notice of this father of 
Roman Catholic historians, by recalling to the minds of our 
readers the advice of Selden, that ‘we should study Baronius 
‘ on one side of the question, and the Magdeburgh Centuriators 
‘ on the other, and judge for ourselves as to where between them 
‘ the truth lay.’ 

But among the historians of a larger scale we confess that 
we value very highly the learned and often profound dissertations 
of N. Alexander. In two folio volumes he discusses the history 
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and theology of the older eovenant, and seven others he dedicates 
to the history of the Christian Church, her doctrines and 
customs, down to and inclusive of the Council of Trent. But 
although so voluminous and extensive, his work is much less 
oppressive to the student’s purse than many histories that do 
not possess a tithe of its value. He follows the plan of the 
Centuriators in dividing his work according to centuries, instead 
of years like Baronius ; but he does not, like other historians, 
content himself with simply giving a narrative of events accord- 
ing to their order. With him history is subsidiary to doetrine. 
And—which gives him his peculiar place as a historian— 
whilst he has a synopsis of the history of each century, he adds 
to it numerous and very valuable dissertations on the chief 
matters of importance, the doctrines, customs, antiquities and 
powers of the Church, the schisms, the different disputes, and 
doubtful questions of fact, criticism, and the like. These 
dissertations are mostly very full and satisfactory, and show 
their author to have been possessed not only of great learning, 
but also of a mind of much keenness and penetration. It is 
seldom that anything in his historical synopsis can be corrected, 
or that much can he added to his dissertations; and although 
he presupposes in his readers considerable acquaintance with 
history and theology, and writes rather for the theologian who 
already understands the subject, and who can therefore appreciate 
his speculations, than the beginner who has yet to make 
acquaintance with those first facts and first principles, the 
knowledge of which he takes for granted; yet, the study of 
these dissertations even by a learner will not be without the 
great advantage of teaching him how to arrange his facts in his 
mind so as to have them well connected, harmonized, and ready 
for use, and how to construct his definitions. His Panoplia also, 
or dissertations on the subject of the different heresies of each 
century, is very carefully drawn out, and is not beyond the 
depth of any who will take ordinary pains to master a branch 
of the subject which is not perhaps easy or pleasant in itself, 
but a knowledge of which is essential to the theologian. 

It will not, we suppose, tend to our author's discredit with 
our readers to be told that he is one of those great Gallican 
Doctors who, from time to time, raised their voices against the 
exorbitance of some of the papal claims. In this he agrees 
with Launoy, Richer in his work on the Councils, which though 
condemned to be burnt was never answered, Peter Mare, Dupin, 
and others. 

But we should warn our readers that Alexander Natalis, 
whilst he is in all questions of the papal power and supremacy 
a strong opponent to Ultramontanism, does in some questions 
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of doctrine certainly take that line which, being supportable only 
by papal dicta as opposed to the voice of the Church at large 
in the writings of her Fathers and in the decrees of her Councils, 
necessarily tends to the result which on other grounds and 
shown in other subject-matter he strongly opposes. For instance, 
he has dedicated some pages of his synopsis of the history of the 
fourteenth century, to the defence of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary against John 
de Montesinos. On the other hand he as staunchly affirms all 
bishops to be possessed of the same intrinsic spiritual powers as 
the Pope, who, he maintains, differs from his brother prelates 
only in his pre-eminence and primacy as tke successor of 
S. Peter, the bishop of the chief see, and the centre of 
ecclesiastical unity. In a thesis on this subject he says :— 


‘Jus (ligandi et solvendi) in Apostoios reliquos et in omnes Ecclesiw 
principes, id est Episcopos, ab eodem fone derivatum esse. Falsa itaque, 
temeraria, verbo Dei contraria, propositio est’ que ab hoe privilegio exciudit 
Episcopos et Concilia, in quibus manet Petri privilegium cum ex ipsius 
wequitate ferunt judicium, Hee proposiiio; “Ad solam sedem Apostolicam 
divino immutabili privilegio spectat de coutroversiis fidei judicare,” ep.scopos 
et concilia excluiit. Hac ergo ratione lalsa est, errunea, verbo Dei coutraria’ 
—and he concludes emphatically —* Propositio igitur quae hauc polestatew soli 
sedi apostolic attribuit, absolute et per se falsa et erronea est.’ 


We think on the whole that if we were confined to a single 
ecclesiastical historian, we should prefer N. Alexander ; for 
whilst his historical narrative is quite sufficient, and is for the 
most part exceedingly correct (though we admit that in this 
part of his work he does require to be watched and occasionally 
checked), his doctrinal dissertations are at once more full, more 
profound, and more lucidly expressed than anything of the 
kind to be met with in the historians with whom we have any 
acquaintance. In fact, treating it as he has done, he may be 
truly said to have made this branch of his subject his own. It 
seems strange indeed that in a Church boasting of such unity 
of opinions in her pale, there should be historians varying as 
widely from each other on one of their own first principles as 
Fleury, Tillemont, and Alexander Natalis on the one hand, 
and Baronius, Pagi, &c. on the other. To solve this difficulty 
however, is clearly not our business. 

We now pass on to works with which our readers are, 
perhaps, more likely to be acquainted. We will take them in 
the order of the chronology of their subjects. No better 
guides to accurate knowledge of the history of the first and 
second centuries can, in our opinion, be had than the disserta- 
tions of Bishop Pearson, contained in his ‘Opuscula’ and 
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‘Cyprianice Dissertationes’ prefixed to Bishop Fell’s edition of 
that Father. His‘ Annales Paulini’ forms one of the most care- 
fully compiled and accurate commentaries, as to chronology, on 
the Book of Acts that we possess, combined with which is a short 
analytic account of the life and acts of S. Paul; whilst the 
‘Lectiones in Acta Apostolorum,’ concluding with Saul’s 
departure, after his conversion, into Arabia, contains much 
valuable information that we should with difficulty find else- 
where, illustrative of the general foundation and early progress 
of the Christian Church. Succeeding to these come the two 
full and most elaborate dissertations, ‘ De Serie et Successione 
Primorum Rome Episcoporum ;’ and it is not too much to 
say, that when the reader has mastered these, there is nothing 
more to be learnt on the period of which they treat. 

And we advise those who really desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the history of the Church in the first three 
centuries, by no means to neglect the Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History, which they may read with or without his Bampton 
Lectures, of Dr. Burton. We think that justice has hardly 
been done to this work as a repertory of facts. The author seems 
to have ransacked almost every known source from which to 
compile a history, and it contains in consequence an amount of 
information which we seek in vain in works of far greater 
pretence. It is, indeed, scarcely possible to consult its pages 
on any point at all connected with the main subject without 
receiving full satisfaction. A somewhat extensive experience 
of its value on this account induces us to give it a higher place 
among ecclesiastical historians than would, perhaps, be accorded 
to it by the majority of our readers. We think that in this 
respect it bears the palm from the less complete, but pleasantly 
written, we might say fascinating production on the same 
subject by the late Professor Blunt. It possesses, too, that 
great advantage which more pretending works are too often 
without, copious and useful indices. Yet it must be admitted, 
that the book labours under serious faults. It is uninteresting 
in style, and, as we think, partially inaccurate in its chronology, 
at least in its account of the life of S. Paul; and the characters 
described in it, from lack of anything like vivid conception or 
freshness of description, are scarcely more to the reader than 
automata; they are sadly wanting in the realities of men of 
flesh and blood. 

Neander is more likely to find favour with general readers than 
Burton, especially with those of a metaphysical turn of mind. 
We shall not attempt to present our readers with graphic descri 
tions of himself, or the accidents of his history, like the one lately 
drawn by the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
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Oxford ; for our business is to pass on to simple matters of fact: 
to state what we think the place among histories of the work of 
the great German, and what it has proved ‘itself to us after some 
years of acquaintance with it. We should advise a beginner 
not to give much time to this author. He will, it is true, at 
first be greatly fascinated by his speculations; but his feelings 
will soon change. He will find himself perplexed by discussions 
which to him for a time can have little or no meaning. But 
when he has mastered the details of his work, and broken up his 
ground, then he will find it profitable to read Neander with 
other historians. His work, in truth, is not history, but his 
own deductions from, theories of, and refinements upon, history. 
Much of it is merely the result of the workings of his own mind 
alone. He does not give a statement of facts, or a description 
of events or of characters, but of what he supposes, or assumes, 
to have been the principles or the motives of the personages of 
his history. He substitutes philosophy, or rather, philosophising, 
for statements of facts; and in many of his refinements his cor- 
rectness as to fact isa question. Not seldom, too, he is tempted 
to make a display of originality, where our own great divines had 
anticipated him; but, as might be expected, without his parade. 
The fault of his history is its unsubstantiality. Everything 
in it is seen as it were through a mist or haze. He must start 
an abstract idea, or originate some theory about almost every cha- 
racter of antiquity that he introduces on the actual stage. The 
personages of history who (to return to our former comparison) 
in the hands of Baronius are often like the bizarre figures of a 
dream, or a magic lantern, and in the pages of Cave or Burton 
are stone statues, rigid, lifeless, and immovable, become in his 
hands shadowy and unsubstantial figures, who exist not in 
themselves, but only in his theories as to their actions; aérial, 
transparent beings, through whom, by the light of his philoso- 
phising, we appear to see. Let Neander, we say, by all means 
be read, and be read carefully. He will teach the student of 
history to think, and suggest ideas the truthfulness of which it 
is wholesome and useful exercise to test. But by no means let 
him be read alone, or taken as the sole guide in the paths of 
ecclesiastical history. To attempt to attain to a knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history by his guidance alone would be like trying 
to hold water in the hand. 

The Centuriators, and Basnage against Baronius, are each 
worthy of notice. They are both to be classed in the ranks 
of extreme Protestant writers. We should think the sum 
expended by a private person in purchasing the ponderous 
folios of the former, though not of any great amount, simply 
thrown away. ‘The zeal of the Centuriators cannot be 
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doubted, but their learning was quite insufficient for the task 
they undertook—far inferior to that of our own great seven- 
teenth-century divines; and in consequence they not seldom 
perplex the student, and mislead him into the mistake of 
imagining questions to be open which are not so, and of 
supposing that nothing more is known about particular points 
than they themselves know. If used at all, they should be 
checked, corrected, and filled up by the works of our own 
divines. 

Basnage appears to us far more worthy of study. Indeed 
some profit is always to be obtained from him, which is not the 
case with the Centuriators. But he, also, writes in extremes, 
and in consequence more than one of the Romish divines have, 
from time to time, attacked and exposed his assertions. Any- 
thing said by him should be carefully verified, and therefore he 
cannot be considered, if taken singly and alone, a safe and 
reliable guide. Yet read with Baronius, whose work he has it 
mainly in view to correct, he will often be found very useful. 
The more so, as he arranges his history year by year, just as 
Baronius did, in order to afford the more easy reference to the 
work of the great cardinal. In fact, these two together, as far 
as Basnage goes, ¢.e. nearly to the end of the sixth century, 
would form by no means a bad Church history. 

Another author of the same general class is Spanheim. His 
work, in the three folio volumes, may often be picked up for a 
few shillings. Each volume contains a different class of subjects. 
The first is dedicated to Ecclesiastical History, Chronology, and 
Geography, and its possession may save a student, to whom the 
cost would be a serious consideration, the necessity of procuring 
Charles 4 Paul, or any more modern geographer; for the maps, 
although rude and old-fashioned, with their contemplative lions, 
and human-faced serpents in the corners, will be found sufli- 
ciently useful and accurate for the purpose of attaining an 
ordinary knowledge of the geography of the early Church. The 
history is so far more complete than Basnage’s, that he inter- 
sperses it with discussions on the doctrines and antiquities of the 
early Church. Some of the dissertations, indeed, in the second 
volume show a great amount of learning, and are of considerable 
value. That, for instance, in which he discusses, against the 
papal claims, the force of the Sixth Canon of Nice, may be said 
to exhaust the subject, and is alone worth the cost of the whole 
work. Spanheim has in one respect attempted to do that to 
which none of our more modern historians have thought needful, 
it seems, to turn their attention. He has in his second volunie 
a diatribe on certain Liturgical ceremonies of the early Chureh ; 
und though he views the subject quite in the spirit of a non- 
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conformist, and would have the cross in baptism, and kneel- 
ing at the Holy Communion abolished, or left, at least, to the 
discretion of each particular worshipper: yet the praise is due 
to hin of having broken ground on a portion of the history 
of the Church which other historians have passed over in con- 
tented silence. Again, the elaborate and learned dissertation 
on the authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews, contained in 
his second volume, is well worth careful study, by all who 
wish to see how greatly preponderating an evidence there is 
in favour of ascribing it to S. Paul, and how the modern 
shallow and flippant argument against his authorship, drawn 
from the varistion in this epistle from his usual style (as if 
S. Paul, like any other writer, could not vary his styie when- 
ever he saw occasion for doing so), is dealt with by a man 
of real learning. And we would recommend those who possess 
this history, and are curious about S. Paul’s meaning as to the 
baptism for the dead (1 Cor. xv. 29), to consult Spanheim’s 
dissertation on the subject. Although we do not suppose that 
any one will easily be induced to adopt his view of the passuge, 
which is that tov vexpav should be read (by enallage) rod 
véxpov and should refer to Christ, and so the meaning simply 
is, what shall they do who are baptized into Christ, or received 
Christian baptism; yet we know no modern author by whom 
the subject has been treated so methodically, or who has brought 
to bear upon it such a vast number of authorities both ancient 
and modern. 

From the giants of the seventeenth century to the men of 
our own age and times, the descent is great. Foremost among 
the latter in some respects stands Mosheim, especially in the 
works which embrace particular periods only, his ‘De Rebus 
Christianorum ante Constantinum,’ and his‘ Institutiones.’ His 
history has been so well and in the main so truly described 
by the late Hugh Rose, that any words of ours would be 
superfluous :— 

, ‘Let any one take up Mosheim—and 1 mention his name without any dis- 
respect, for he has done whatever could be done in his way, by actually wedging 
and driving in oue fact after another into his pages, till they bristle with facts, 
and the heart and the imagination are alike beaten down and crushed to pieces 
—and see, when one has read his careful and laborious conglomeration of facts, 
what more we know of Christianity, as a rule of life intended to influence both 
individuals and nations, gradually to operate upon laws and customs, and in- 
stitutions and manners, and gradually to cheer aud bless all the sons of men. 

‘We toil through his pages with a reluctant and weary spirit, without ever 

ing beneath the surface, or beyond dry details, without one movement of the 
veart for the cause which he is recording, and with lively pleasure only when 
we can lay the book out of our hands. 

‘In a word, in Mosheim there is no love of the cause, or, if the man lad a 
heart, the writer thought it his duty to overlay his feelin +s with drv details of 
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barren facts, without the record of a single moral lesson to which they can 
lead, or a feeling which they can inspire.’ 


If anything is stated at all too strongly in this extract, it is, 
we think, in the last paragraph. It appears to us that the 
faults he ascribes to Mosheim himself were the result rather of 
the nature or, to speak more correctly, of the scale of his work, 
He had to compress into a space much too small, the history of 
nearly eighteen centuries, and what could be expected as the 
result but that which we actually have? A narrative over- 
loaded with facts, which makes the work, indeed, of value as 
one of reference merely, but destroys all hopes of its utility 
asahistory. But in his De Rebus and Institutiones, where 
he worked on a better scale, we see that after all the author 
had a heart and a love for his cause; neither of them were, 
perhaps, very warm, and the mere literary antiquary prepon- 
derates too much over the man and the theologian even in 
them; but they have their value, such, and of such a nature 
as it is. We do not know where again to find a more full 
discussion of many of the points treated of in these works. By 
one man's weakness another may be made strong ; and there is 
no need because a given historian presents his work in a dry 
and lifeless form, and reduces what should be living and breath- 
ing men to mere blocks of stone, that therefore the reader should 
not bestow some life from himself upon the inanimate creations 
of his author. Indeed, unless he has in some degree the faculty 
of doing this, he will soon cease to study Church bistory. 

Of the work of Milner it is unnecessary to say much. His 
readers are, in all probability, few, and real students of his pages 
are, we suppose, fewer still. His learning is notoriously insuf- 
ficient, and his principles too narrow, and they differ too much 
from those of the early Church, to make him any guide at 
all as a historian of her views and actions. The shifts to which 
he is put to conceal the narrowness of his reading, have been so 
thoroughly exposed as to have made his name anything but 
happy among Church historians. Indeed, his work is not in 
any true sense of the term, a history at all. The narration of 
a few leading facts is made the vehicle for thrusting on his 
reader at every turn, and however little applicable to the 
subject in hand, his own opinions, which are made the test 
and touchstone, in one manner or another, sooner or later, of 
almost every character he introduces. His narrative is too 
flimsy to be called a history or to merit any place among 
historians, and considerably the larger portion of the work con- 
sists of doctrinal discussions and reflections of a cast peculiar 
to a zealous and thorough-going Calvinist. 
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Hagenbach’s ‘ History of Doctrines’ is a work very likely to 
fall in the way of our readers. It is translated by a member of 
the Lancashire Independent College, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Davidson; and with Gieseler’s, which comes from the 
same source, is to be classed as a text-book, rather than as a 
history. This account of their publication will form at once a 
barrier to their reception by most of our readers; and there is 
little in their contents to redeem this objection. They both 
take that low view of the higher doctrines of the Christian faith 
which might be expected ; but in particulars they differ from 
each other. Hagenbach divides his work into periods. ‘The 
first two, which is all with which we are at present concerned, 
extend respectively to the death of Origen and to the Pelagian 
controversy, and the statements are exactly such as might be 
expected from a German neologist, endorsed by a Protestant 
Dissenter. The one tendency of the book is simply to 
Socinianism. We would not wrong the well-meaning and 
‘orthodox’ among the Dissenters by supposing for a moment, 
that if they knew the contents and bearing of this most per- 
nicious and heretical work, they would allow their sons to be 
brought up under its teaching and influence. The idea of the 
Sacraments as held by the Church is, of course, out of the 
question; but whilst our Lord is formally, and in some vague 
sense, acknowledged in the text to have had ‘a higher nature,’ 
such notes as the following from Liicke, to say nothing of 
deductions from the text by the author and translator, show 
what is really meant :— 


‘The more I endeavour to realize the manner of thinking and speaking cur- 
rent in the New Testament, the more I feel myself called upon to give it as m 
decided opinion, that the historical Son of God, as such, cannot be called God, 
without completely destroying the monotheistical system of the Apostles.’ 


One such note as this, cited without protest, and therefore of 
course as what is true, is to us, and will be, we think, to our 
readers, enough at once to speak the utter condemnation of the 
whole work, and certainly to show the theological bearing of Dr, 
Davidson, and all concerned in its publication. We say, too, 
(and those concerned in its publication must make the best they 
can of it,) that the book is thoroughly dishonest, and with a 
dishonesty of the meanest and most cowardly nature. The 
author does not venture to say at once as a man of courage 
would: ‘The Church or early Fathers held such and such opi- 
nions; the fact cannot be denied, but they were wrong;’ in 
which case he would at least gain a hearing for himself; but he 
states indirectly, by suppressio veri, b inateation-—te short, by 
every indirect manner possible, that they held what they did not 
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hold, and does not state what they did hold. Frequently, too, 
we have found citations which are asserted to carry, or are made 
to carry quite different ideas to those contained in the full text 
of the original authors. Monstrous assumptions are laid down 
as plain and incontestable truths, and if a given fact or state- 
ment cannot be denied in its historical phase, it is immediaiely 
explained away. If the early Fathers held what is here laid to 
their charge, they would have been as far from holding the prin- 
ciples of the Apostles, as is the author of the book himself. 
Thus it is of course known to all who are in any degree versed 
in the works of S. Clement of Alexandria, that both from his 
position as a teacher in the school of Alexandria, from the nature 
of his subject, and from his own personal feeling, he is more full 
and explicit on the subject of the Logos, than any other ante- 
Nicene Father. Yet, whilst giving a long and well-digested 
note on this subject, and following it up by another, in proof 
that the ‘ Logos’ of S. Clement is the ‘Son of God’ of Origen, 
Hagenbach seeks to undo his own compulsory admissions, first, 
by the illogically expressed assertion that ‘the subordination of 
* the Son to the Father was the necessary consequence of a rigid 
* adherence to the idea of a hypostasis’ (§ 43) ; and secondly, by 
the utterly false and unsustainable assumption that S. Clement 
was only induced by his speculative tendency to call the Logos 
Himself ‘ the creator of the world’ (§ 47), an asseriion found in 
all the Fathers of the Church, and which follows of course, and 
as a necessary consequence, from the doctrine of His Godhead. 
It is notable, too, that even semi-Arian writers, such as Eusebius 
of Ceesarea, in his higher phase of doctrine, admit the same fact. 
Let our readers take courage: if they have by any evil chance 
for amoment become entangled by the sophistries and false asser- 
tions of this writer, let them diligently and with patience study 
the great work of Bishop Bull—the ‘ Defensio Fidei Nicene,’ 
Here they will find all the questions which perplex the narrow 
powers of Hagenbach and his followers, fairly, honestly, and 
broadly stated, and as far as human faculties will allow, 
answered and explained. They will see that the points, not 
urged, but insinuated and implied as objections to the Chris- 
tian scheme by these writers, are many of them verities in- 
trinsically necessary and self-consistent, having also the outward 
testimony of ages; and that the real cause of the perplexity 
and errors of these moderns is simply their inability to cope with 
the subjects of which they have taken on themselves to be expo- 
nents. Thus will the honest inquirer learn bow to auswer such 
shallow sophistries as are contained in the work before ys, and 
will obtain much of both sound and useful knowledge besides. 
«\s we have bracketed this work with Mr. Robertson’s and 
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Mr. Bright's, and intend to institute a comparison of an eccle- 
siastical history written by members of the Church, with one 
adopted by a Dissenter, we leave Hagenbach for the present, only 
adding further our conviction, that any competent unprejudiced 
person whatever who should undertake to compare the two, 
would at once confess that in truthfulness of statement, doctrinal 
soundness, moral tone and scholarship, the works of the Church- 
men are immeasurably superior to the Dissenter’s. 

Gieseler may be classed generally with Hagenbach, although 
the difference between them as to doctrines is great enough to 
render it matter of wonder how the same person could have been 
instrumental in publishing both, and to make more inexplicable 
than it was before, what kind of thing a Dissenter’s conscience, 
as to the doctrines of dogmatic theology, can be. There is one 
thing urged by Dr. Davidson in favour of Gieseler, which we 
think very significant. He tells us that, looking about for a 
text-book which he could put into the hands of his students, as 
the substratum of lectures on ecclesiastical history, he could 
find none so suitable to his purpose as the present. We are glad 
to know that no English Church history was found suitable to 
be used as a ‘substratum for lectures on ecclesiastical history’ 
by an Independent in his college, though we should have thought 
that Milner might have served his turn for want of a worse. 
The fitness of the German consists, we suppose, in his total 
ignorance, or ignoring of everything which we, as Churchmen, 
possess and value—the simple, clear, unwavering note of the 
the trumpet that proclaims the doctrines of our Lord and 
Saviour in His Natures and Person, the Apostolic and Primitive 
Doctrine of Sacraments, and the truth, doctrinal and practical, 
of a Church—any of which, the last especially, might make 
Dr. Davidson’s pupils sit uneasily under his teaching, and haply 
cause some of them to desert their seats altogether. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Bright on the fact that his 
work has no chance of ever being made a text-book in the Lan- 
cashire Independent College. If it had, we at least should not 
fail to denounce it wherever our voice is heard, but he need not 
be alarmed that we shall have to condole with him on attaining 
to the martyrdom of a promotion such as this—of being coupled 
with a Hagenbach and Gieseler, commented on and familiarly 
used by Dr. Davidson, and helping to form the opinion of those 
who in due time are to go forth to the good task of sowing dis- 
sensions, and hindering the work of the Church wherever they 
can get a chance. 

Mr. Robertson has given us a work which goes carefully over 
the ground from the Apostles’ age to the pontificate of S. Gre- 
gory the Great. Its fault is, that it is compiled almost exclu- 
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sively from secondhand and modern sources. The references to 
original authorities are both few and meagre, and when we should 
be introduced to the great names of the period treated of, we 
are too frequently put off with those of Mosheim, Fleury, Tille- 
mont, Neander, Gieseler, and the like! He has given a narra- 
tion of events rather than a history. His work would be the 
better for being rolled out. It has been written in too great 
a haste to press on; there is no repose about it, no breathing 
space allowed, no time for rest or reflection; but the reader is 
hurried on from one great question to another. Whilst a master 
of ecclesiastical history will find in it nothing that he did not 
know before, and now and then things that he will be inclined 
to dispute, the student who would be contented with it alone, 
would carry away, we should fear, little distinctness of impres- 
sion from pages which state the great doctrinal questions too 
briefly, and with too much compression, and are frequently over- 
loaded with a great mass of bare facts. 

Mr. Robertson’s is not a history of the Church, and he 
does not aspire to its being considered one. It is, what he 
himself terms it in its preface, a readable introduction to the 
subject; and praise is undoubtedly due to him for having pro- 
duced a volume which cannot indeed supersede the necessity 
of the use of others, much less can stand in the place of original 
authorities; but which is an accurate and useful manual, and 
may be made, to a certain extent, a text-book on the outlines of 
Church history, to be filled up gradually, and at length, by 
subsequent study. The student who comes to it uninformed, 
may learn from it accurately and satisfactorily in what age each 
great Father or notorious heretic lived; what were their acts and 
distinctive teaching; what the definitions, with their meaning 
and object, maintained by the great doctors of the Church— 
S. Athanasius, S. Cyril, S. Augustine, &c.; what the tendency 
and result of each particular heresy. With this information to 
commence from, he may go on to build up a superstructure of 
real historical and doctrinal learning. We must, however, take 
the liberty of reminding Mr. Robertson that his almost exclusive 
fondness for moderns, especially those of the German school, will 





! For instance, in his account of the heresy of Nestorius, and the acts of 
S. Cyril, Mr. Robertson has cited no one ancient authority wnatever; the only 
approach to such being a reference to S. Cyril's anathemas, in Routh’s Opuscula. 
In consequence, he has given no adequate idea of S. Cyril’s writings on the 
question, their genius or tendency, or what they did for the truth. He concludes 
his account of the anathemas with reference as authorities—to whom? Fleury, 
Tillemont, Schréck, Neander, Gieseler, and Guericke! It is the fault of the time 
to build upon and refer to authors, whose opinions indeed are very valuable, but 
whose testimony to the facts for which they are cited cannot possibly be anything. 
Dr. Stanley in this respect stands out in strong and happy contrast to Mr. Robert- 
son, and some other compilers and editors of the time, 
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tell not only to his own disadvantage as a historian, but also to 
that of the student who may take the work as his text-book, 
and who will be driven to other sources for that information 
about, and views of, the early writers which is here denied him. 

A few of the works, then, most worthy of mention, which 
treat only of particular periods of Ecclesiastical History, are, 
Bp. Pearson’s treatises in his Opuscula, Ittigius on the first 
two centuries, Dr. Burton’s and Professor Blunt’s works on the 
Ante-Nicene Church, Isaac Casaubon against Baronius, to A.D. 
34; Mosheim’s De Rebus and Dissertationes; Dr. Stanley’s 
volume, which contains a good and interesting account of the 
first Council of Nice, but one not, in our judgment at least, to 
be compared with Tillemont’s ; and a very interesting epitome of 
the Russo-Greek Church, derived from the translation of Mou- 
ravieff, by Mr. Blackmore, and other sources. Mr. Neale’s 
History of the Eastern Church is most valuable for its disserta- 
tions. His plan of treating the patriarchates separately is the 
great fault of his work, in that an adequate idea of the unity 
of the Eastern Church is thus lost. Jansenius is the great his- 
torical exponent of Pelagianism ; and, on the whole, perhaps the 
best idea that can be obtained of the history of the final separa- 
tion of the East from the West is to be gained from the pages 
of Leo Allatius. 

There is another class of writers who, in a treatise however 
imperfect on ecclesiastical historians, must not be passed over 
—the Biographers. Dr. Stanley has said that the lives of good 
men ‘are the salt not only of the world but of the Church.’ And 
in words with which, however, we cannot at all agree, he adds 
that ‘in the lives of the saints, we see close at hand, what on the 
‘ public stage of history we see through every kind of distorted 
‘medium and deceptive refracticn.’ But if Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy has its advantages, it has also the contrary. No history 
of the Church could ever be evolved from the lives of individuals. 
Their biographers are too apt to make their actions out of scale 
and keeping. They can scarcely avoid giving distorted views of 
facts. His true place in the Church evidently cannot be 
assigned to the subject of a biography, or his character drawn 
in true proportion when he is the only figure on the canvas: 
everything seems subsidiary to the particular individual, and he 
often appears to be, as it were, the Church itself of his time, 
whilst he is perhaps in truth a comparatively subordinate and 
unimportant member of it. There is apt to be no background to 
the picture, nor proper grouping. Biography, though it should 
most assuredly be studied with history, should never be substi- 
tuted for it. Those who have most successfully grappled with the 
difficulties of their subject are the Benedictine Editors, whose 
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lives, for instance, of S. Athanasius and 8. Basil the Great, form, 
by the power of their, we may say, wonderful grouping, no mean 
or imperfect histories of the fourth century. After these come 
Mabillon, Dupin, and Cave, in his ‘ Lives of the Fathers and 
Apostles,’ and his ‘ Historia Litteraria,’ of the latter of which 
the continuation is greatly to be desired. We say nothing of 
the volumes of the Bollandists, because the object of our remarks 
is simply the practical one of assisting younger men in the study 
of Church history, and it is not probable that the purses of 
many will endure the tax, or their shelves afford the room for 
the ponderous folios of these endless compilers. 

We should recommend our younger readers not to pass by an 
opportunity of procuring a copy (which may be done for very 
moderate terms) of the second or best edition of Cave’s 
‘Historia Litteraria.’ It has this great advantage over the 
longer and more elaborate work of Dupin, that, often by com- 
parison of one life with another, in a shorter narrative, important 
facts of agreement or opposition, of time, place, birth, or educa- 
tion, betwgen two or more characters are observed, which in a 
long history would probably be passed over. But the work of 
Dupin is much the more valuable of the two in giving a good 
account of the writings both as a whole, and in each separate 
piece, of the subject of each biography. He dwells also at much 
greater length on the Councils. Cave has, however, acted on the 
happy idea of dividing his work into periods, accordingly as a 
heresy or some great name gave it notoriety. It is much to have 
continually before the eye a reminder of the great movements 
which were going on from time to time within or outside the 
pale of the Church. His ‘ Lives of the Apostles,’ and ‘ Lives of 
the Fathers of the First four Centuries,’ are, on the one hand, 
works very accurate and easily procurable. On the other hand, 
there attaches to both the serious drawback, and perhaps worse 
than drawback, of their being written in a style to which for 
dryness and want of interest it would be well-nigh impossible to 
find an equal. It may be said that this is a style which prejudges 
nothing, and to which an enemy cannot object that it savours of 
partisanship. But it is a matter of grave doubt to us whether 
an author, who is an undoubted master of his subject, and has 
unquestioned powers to direct the minds and form the opinions of 
others, can, under any circumstances, be justified in refraining 
from the exercise of those powers; from showing plainly where 
his sympathies lie; saying boldly what he thinks right and true, 
and why he thinks so ; and endeavouring all he can to bring into, 
or confirm in his position (which zs his, of course, because he 
thinks it true and right) those who take him as their instructor. 
As it is, the Gallios of Church history not seldom receive positive 
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support and confirmation in their indifference and lukewarmness 
from those very persons whose duty it is to rouse and warn 
them ; and they are apt to conclude that the subject is as dry, 
uninteresting, and incapable of sustaining the weight of a decided 
conclusion in itself, as it appears in the pages of the author. 
What a model in this respect is Bishop Bull’s Defensio! What 
earnestness and intensity of mind and purpose are seen in every 
page! What a variety of weapons are used in the combat with 
his enemies! Grave argument, profound learning, cutting irony, 
biting and playful satire, contemptuous exposure, stern denun- 
ciation, all are had recourse to in terms as the cause requires, or 
the adversary is deemed worthy. You cannot approach such a 
spirit and think that it is very little matter which side you take ; 
that there is hardly perhaps any right or wrong at all in the 
question; that as much may be said in historic truth and moral 
honesty (though in a historian these are one) for one opinion as 
the other; that if other good qualities are present to a man, 
it cannot matter much what he thinks of a dogmatic doctrine ; 
that there is not evidence enough, it may be, for forming a 
decided opinion. 

This, then, is our objection to Cave’s Lives, to say nothing of 
the want. of animation exhibited throughout, which may be an 
artistic fault, beyond the cure of the author. The whole work 
gives no idea, or almost none, that he approaches his subject in 
any other spirit than that of a mere literary antiquarian, or that 
he had any deep feelings about the labours and the writings of 
those whose acts and sufferings he relates, or does not think 
one opinion and its converse, though the one be perhaps a vital 
truth, and the other a damnable heresy, pretty much the same 
thing at last; or, that the one is to be held, and the other re- 
probated, ad salvationem ; but that the scales must remain nearly 
balanced, the decision be what will amount in fact, with most 
readers, to an open verdict. ‘Give me a good hater,’ said 
Dr. Johnson. We say, Give us as our guide in Ecclesiastical 
History, one who has a heart as well as a head; who has feel- 
ings, principles, opinions, a bias, if you will; and who does not 
hesitate to declare them. We would rather give our time and 
labour to the pages of Baronius, even when he is dedicating his 
heart and powers to the effort of making out a case for Ultra- 
montanism, because there is in him intense zeal for his cause, 
rotten as that cause is, than plod wearily through the pages of a 
historian, where everything is orthodox indeed and tenable, but 
utterly, hopelessly lifeless. 

Mabillon has contributed two great historical works, proper! y 
so called, to Ecclesiastical History—the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ and 
‘ Annales Ordinis §. Benedicti.’ Of the former we must leave 
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those to speak who have any acquaintance with it. The latter, 
in six sills folio volumes, is in no respect difficult of attainment, 
and will certainly be found on the shelves of the real student of 
Church history. It commences with the year 480—that of the 
birth of S. Benedict—and goes down to 1121. It contains an 
account of S. Benedict, discusses his rules, and everything in 
any way pertaining to the order. The work also, in fact, in- 
cludes a sufficient history of the crowned heads and other 
secular magnates of Europe, and in addition contains a minute 
account of the doctrines, the ceremonies, the controversies of 
the Church, age by age, with a statement of the writings of each 
individual whose life is depicted. The chief value of the work, 
perhaps, to an English student, is the account given of those 
members of the Benedictine order, who were from time to time 
concerned in the history of the Church in this country. It 
should be studied with Collier or whatever author the student 
makes his text-book of English Church history ; and, as it is (to 
every English reader at least) capable of considerable compression, 
he would thus come to make a kind of practical epitome of it. 
But he who is yet a stranger to the work must be cautioned 
that, when using it with other historians, he must look for events 
in the life of any particular personage, not in a consecutive order 
of narration, but in the year in which it took place. Thus 
events which happened close together are often separated by an 
interval of several pages. This is, no doubt, a great drawback 
to the convenient use of the work, but it is a fault unavoidable 
by its nature and original plan; and it is remedied in a very 
great degree, we are bene to say, by a copious index at the 
end of each volume, by which any particular event can be found 
without trouble. 

Another fault of the work is, that whilst it describes with the 
utmost minuteness whatever occurs within the Benedictine 
Order, all that happens without its pale, or that does not touch 
it at some point, is either passed over in silence, or is treated too 
briefly. In this respect, we confess, we prefer the work of 
Dupin ; but on the subject of his order, Mabillon is, of course, 
the most full, and works on a far more extensive scale. We are 
bound to say that the great questions (doctrinal and others), 
which arose from time to time in the middle ages ; e.g. Lanfranc’s 
controversy with Beranger on the Eucharist, the acts and 
writings of Peter Abelard and others, meet with very careful 
attention, and are treated of fully, and with all possible fairness. 
In short, if the work is not in itself a great history, it is at least 
a source from which such an one might in some part be 
constructed. 

The history of the Church is one great interpreter of Scripture. 
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The attempt of Arius and Macedonius to deny the Divinity of 
our Lord, and of the Holy Spirit, are, with the aid of the 
writings which that attempt called forth, our best exponents of 
those passages of Scripture which teach the essential co-equality 
of the Persons of the Holy Trinity. The heresies of Nestorius 
and Eutyches; the schemes which they constructed, and the 
arguments by which they sought to support them, with the 
confutations they received from individual doctors—S. Cyril 
and 8. Leo, and from the Church in Council—teach us better 
than any formal commentary of the Unity of the Person and the 
Divinity of the Natures. Pelagius, by the manner in which he 
sought to set aside Divine grace, and substitute for it the 
powers of nature, and the writings on the need of the former, 
which he was the cause of calling forth from S, Augustine, has 
illustrated more strongly than is or can be done by any later 
commentator, the utter dependence of man upon God for all his 
gifts, and the especial need and weight of Christian truth, and 
of the Christian scheme on the point assailed. And thus the 
corpus dogmaticum of each age becomes the best guide we can 
have to the understanding and realising of the multifarious lines 
of Scripture. 

And with the formal history and polemical writings of the 
Fathers of each age should be always united the study of their 
exegetical works; for they are evidently the best exponents of 
those doctrines and principles which during their time were 
attacked, and in the maintenance of which they passed their 
lives. It is the necessary want of this vitality,—the absence of 
the annotator speaking as of himself and his own doings,—that 
to us makes all the formal commentaries of writers who lived 
long after the questions they describe, comparatively lifeless and 
without value, flat and secondhand, and almost reduces even the 
best of them to that order of productions which is technically 
called ‘ scissors and paste.’ 

Nor, whilst making himself acquainted with arguments of the 
early writers, should the student by any means neglect their 
laws and decisions as left to us in the Councils. Some know- 
ledge of the latter, indeed, though passed over in total silence 
by writers of the Gieseler and Hagenbach stamp, is absolutely 
necessary for one who aspires to be in the least degree a master 
of Church history. They show much of the practical every- © 
day life of the Church. In them he will see with what enemies 
the Church had to contend; what legacies of 3. vonghe morality, 
and what a perverted sense of first moral principles, wherein evil 
is called good, and good evil—heathenness left behind it; and 
what strenuous and long-continued efforts it cost the Church to 
gain the victory. The practices prohibited by many national 
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councils before the first general council, show that the world 
at the time was, as a whole, little better than a vast Sodom, and 
prove, beyond question, that the Church was indeed its regene- 
rator. Modern times may sin in grievous ways against the faith, 
and pay almost no heed to the Unity of the Mystical Body of 
Christ ; and (not as of old those who suffer with Him, but) those 
who buffet and pierce Him may call themselves, and be con- 
sidered by others His Saints and Doctors; but it is at least a 
comfort that those foul, unnatural sins of the flesh, which seem 
to have been for the first four centuries the ordinary deeds of 
many even of those who called themselves Christians, are to 
Englishmen unknown ; and that practices which the Church had 
to struggle with all her vigour for centuries to put down, the 
civil magistrate would speedily take order for in this country, 
and at this day. Witness the revolting case of Leontius of 
Antioch, and the indignant but fruitless protests of 8. Cyprian, 
8. Basil, and 8. Chrysostom against subintroducte. The Church 
had for centuries to put up, even in her clergy, with deeds of 
infamy such as would not in these times be tolerated for a 
moment.! Witness the order of crimes that received their 
brand in the ante-Nicene Councils,? for the commission of 
which amongst us the criminal is judged unfit to live, certainly 
unfit ever again to mix in the society of honourable and well- 
conducted men. Amongst all that those ages produced of self- 
devotion and saintliness, fearful unblushing depravity also stalkei 
openly through the earth, and there was no power immediately 
adequate to control it. 

Theré is a passage of Dr. Stanley’s, in his volume on the 
Eastern Church, which, although not free from that diffuseness 
of style which, in a measure, mars the beauty and usefulness of 
his whole work, and scarcely capable perhaps in all its assertions 
as they at present stand of bearing the test of strict criticism, 
yet contains in itself a great truth. It is so applicable to our 
present subject, that we venture to extract it for the reflection 
and gratification of our readers. 

‘Take the general councils of the Church ;’ he says, ‘they are the pitched 
battles of Ecclesiastical History. Ask yourselves the same questions as you 
would about the battles of military history. Ask when, and where, and why 
they were fought. Put before your minds all the influences of the age which 
, then were confronted and concentrated from different quarters into one common 
focus. See why they were summoned to Nicma, to Constance, to Trent. The 


locality often contains here, as in actual battles, the key of the position, and 
easily connects the Ecclesiastical History of the age, with its general history 


1S. Cyprian, Letter IV, p. 173, Fell and Dodwell’s note. S. Basil to Parego- 
nius, vol. iii. p. 149. Fol. Bened. 8. Chrysostom’s Two Treatises on the Sub- 
introducte. Council of Elvira (a.p. 313), Can. 27 ; Ancyra (314), Can. 19; Nice, 
Can. 3. Eusebius in re Pauli Samosat., book vii. chap. xxx. 

? See Council of Ancyra, Cans. 16, 21; Elvira, Cans. 63, 68, 71. 
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and geography. Look at the long procession as it enters the scene of assembly. 
See who was present, and who was absent.’— 


Study, we would add, very carefully the geography of the 
question at issue, as laid down in the sees, the bishops of which 
were present, and which are named with their signatures at 
the end or in the body of the council. One often, from this 
source, gets a hint as to the limits within which, as a whole, 
a given heresy was confined. And this frequently contains 
peculiar and valuable information that is well worth being 
worked out, and perhaps may even sound the key-note of the 
after history of a particular Church or country. But to con- 
tinue our extract :— 

‘Let us make ourselves acquainted with the several characters there brought 
together, so that we recognise them as old friends if we meet them sgain else- 
where. Study their decrees as expositions of the prevailing sentiments of the 
times.!| Study them as Mr. Froude has advised us to study the statutes of our 
own ancient Parliaments. See what evils are most condemned, and what evils 
are left uncondemned. Observe how far their injunctions are still obeyed and 
how far set at nought, and ask in each case the reason why. Read them as 1 
a now noticed, with the knowledge given us by our own experience of all 
synods of all kinds. Read them with the knowledge which each gives of every 
other. Do this for any one council, aud you will have made a deep hole into 
Ecclesiastical History.'—P. 1. 

On this account, then,—the revelations that the canons of 
councils make, as to the practical work of the Church in 
different countries :—the ph me of Church history should allot 
himself a certain period of time, amongst other subjects, to be 
given up to the quiet and gradual mastery of the acts and 
canons of the councils. Routh’s Reliquiz and Opuscula will 
furnish him with the text and a commentary on the canons 
of the GEcumenical and some of the earlier Councils; and to 
these he would do well to add the Pandect of Beveridge, a 
work for which there is simply no substitute; and, say, Richer ; 
Berardus, if he can afford it, and Cabassutius. Richer shows 
the fallacy of the Ultramontane doctrine of the Pope as the 
final authority over councils ; and Cabassutius gives the other 
side of the picture. Even these are, after all, but manuals to 
the councils, and therefore it would be advisable, wherever 
possible, to procure the full text of the councils themselves, 
and all that is commonly made to appertain to them; and, as it 
is never real economy or true wisdom to buy a worthless book, 





1 We scarcely know the exact meaning of Dr. Stanley in this expression. The 
canons of the (Ecumenical Councils are binding on all Christendom. As regards 
matters of practice, indeed, some of their decrees have been fulfilled by obedience, 
and others are rendered null by the non-existence of the circumstances which they 
were framed to meet; but on questions of faith they are still in full force, and 
must so remain even to the end of time. In neither case can they be considered 
merely as ‘ expositions of sentiments.’ 
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or a bad edition of a good one, Hardouin, or if possible, Labbe 
and Cossart, should be the work selected. 

And let not the student, when he has his books around him 
and sees how numerous they are, give way to despair, and 
abandon his work as too great for in Undoubtedly in the 
Fathers and Councils he has a great deal which he can never 
master, and indeed never need labour at; but the gist of all 
theology lies comparatively in a small space, and is grouped 
round a few great names; and though an individual will make 
but little impression on the mass by the labour of to-day or 
to-morrow, or even of a month, or a year, yet laborare est orare ; 
he is answerable to God for his time as well as his other gifts. 
Let him only persevere, and as year glides away after year, and 
the snows of age begin at length to whiten his head, let him 
compare what a course of diligent and continued study has 
made him, with what he would have been had he suffered his 
life to dribble away in idleness, and we do not think that he 
will complain of time wasted or of labour thrown away. 

And, as we have been speaking on the subject of Church 
histories in general, our younger readers will perhaps allow us, 
before we quit this part of our subject, to give them a few hints 
on one branch of it, which, though not, we confess, immediately 
connected with our present subject, may not be wholly without 
profit to them. We allude to the study of the history of our 
own Anglican Church. The best work by far, in our judgment, 
to be made a text-book is Collier. Fuller goes over nearly the 
same ground, and slightly preceded him in time; but there is 
too much in his work, great as it is, that has gained for him the 
name of the jester. He was one of the company of wits, and 
if he did not participate in, at least delighted to chronicle the 
wit-combats of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson at the Falcon 
or the Mermaid; and in consequence he seems to think it 
incumbent on him, on all occasions, to keep up the reputation of 
a man of wit. Thus, when you look to him for a grave opinion 
or discussion, he is apt to put you off with a jest or a quibble. 
There is, however, as no one can deny, much in his work which 
is of the highest value. His narrative of the martyrdom of 
Bishop Fisher is almost a master-piece of description ; and his 
Essay on the Monasteries, their revenues, government, and 
internal economy, is of great worth. In the extent of half an 
octavo, Fuller has compressed nearly as much information about 
these ancient institutionsas is contained in the ponderous quarto of 
Fosbroke. This portion of his history gives a peculiar and unique 
value to the whole work as a history of the English Church. 

The student would also do well to add to his text-book a few 
works on subjects which can be treated only in a superficial 
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manner by a professed historian. Gibson’s Codex will give him 
an insight into ecclesiastical law. From Archbishop Wake on 
Convocation, with its Answer by Bishop Atterbury, he may 
derive much information on a subject on which, not only for its 
intrinsic worth, but because it is so likely, before a long period 
has elapsed, to be brought forward in the country, he should 
have a definite and clear opinion. Dr. Pusey on the Councils 
will also be of value, as indirectly bearing on the same point. 

And, with an English text-book, we should recommend, as 
far as possible, the use of contemporary historians. The Saxon 
Chronicle and Bede are the great authorities before the Con- 
quest, and Matthew Paris will form a good and useful guide as 
far as he goes: ¢. e. to the end of the reign of Henry III. There 
is much in a historian, who was contemporary with the events 
which he describes, that cannot be found, at least with the same 
weight, in any other. Matthew Paris teaches us, what indeed 
the whole lives of Lanfranc, Anselm, and even Beckett confirm, 
that the papal claims were always, in this country, regarded as an 
usurpation, of which the nation long wanted only an opportunity 
of ridding themselves. The ‘ Beckett Papers,’ a collection of 
letters by Beckett himself, his friend, John of Salisbury, after- 
wards Bishop of Chartres, and others, published by the late 
Mr. Froude, throw more light than perhaps anything else we 
have on the history of the times, and the personal characters 
of the Archbishop and his opponents. Of the councils of the 
English Church a sufficient account is given by Collier; and 
his statements are worthy of study, as showing from age to age 
to what vices our ancestors were most obstinately given, and 
what the Church had most resolutely to struggle against. 
Prominent among these, we are sorry to say, is ever found 
simony. Those who wish for a fuller and more original account 
on the subject, and to whom the great and costly work of 
Wilkins is as a mere non ens, will find satisfaction,as far as 
it goes, in the folio of Spelman. True, he gives an account 
of the councils only to the Norman Invasion; but this, as to the 
history of the councils of the English Church, is by no means 
the least important period. 

After mentioning the above historical works, some of them 
standing in the very first place, our readers will perhaps think 
us unjustifiably fastidious if we confess that, in our judgment, 
the history which shall be the best of all has yet to be written. 
Not that we suppose for a moment, or even wish (far otherwise) 
that such works as those of Tillemont, Fleury, Baronius, and 
Natalis, should ever be superseded. Such a result is as little to 
be desired as it is possible: but the existing histories contain, 
to our mind, certain deficiencies which we should be glad to 
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see supplied. As it is, some subjects which rightly belong to 
Church history are lost sight of altogether, and others are 
made to constitute a class of literature by themselves. Thus, 
how important it is that a teacher should know—not, decidedly, 
for the sake of directly treating of the subject, but that he may 
be able to form his definitions of the truth—what were the 
ideas contained in the great ancient heresies; whither they 
tended; what would lave been their ultimate result could they 
‘amaag have succeeded in gaining a footing in the Church; and 
ow they were met by the Catholic Doctors. Yet how small is 
the number of those who have any but superficial ideas on the 
subject! How few make (as they ought to do) their study of 
the heresies keep pace, part passu, with that of the great Christian 
verities ; and one reason of this is, that they are scattered about 
in so many different sources, that few can possibly make any 
acquaintance with the matter. How great a boon, then, would 
a historian confer on the Church who should supply this want ! 
Let him write his history, not for the sake of merely giving 
another narrative of the ordo rerum, but relying in minutiis on 
those already written—Fleury’s, if he will, or Tillemont’s, or an 
sufficient one ; let him rather lay stress on those questions which 
are by them overlooked, or kept out of sight, or described on a 
scale too narrow. Let him dwell more especially on the doctrinal 
questions. Let him first give a history—it can be done, at least 
in many cases—of the heresy (Arianism, Apollinarianism, 
Nestorianism, Monophysitism, Monothelitism) as it had existed 
in germ centuries before the particular heresiarch gave it his 
name. Let him trace its progress, century by century, until, 
from a small and unimportant beginning, held by men of no 
ecclesiastical status, and confined within narrow geographical 
limits, it spread well-nigh, perhaps, into all countries and became 
an opponent which the rulers of the Church must spend life and 
limb to destroy. Let him, in his history of Arianism, not rely 
solely on hisown statements and definitions, nor be content merely 
with a narration of facts, but let him give the theology of the 
movement as it existed to the actors in the scene; let him 
attach to his history enough of the writings of S. Athanasius, 
S. Basil of Cesarea, the SS. Gregories Nazianzen and Nyssen, and 
Theodoret, the chief Fathers by whom the heresy was eventually 
confuted, to show, not only by what arguments it was over- 
thrown, but (which is the first point) by what the truth was 
established. Let him, when Apollinarianism is the subject, give 
sufficient of the two books of S$. Athanasius, and his letters to 
Epictetus and Adelphius, and the treatises of S. Gregory 
Nazianzen, S. Basil, 8S. Ambrose, in the West, and Theodoret, 
to show what was their circle of doctrine and teaching, and 
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manner of application of Holy Scripture, on the humanity of 
our Lord, for it was in relation to this doctrine that that con- 
troversy was brought out. Let him, when relating the not less 
deadly, though apparently less important and prominent heresy 
of Nestorius, not content himself with a meagre page or two 
of his own views, constructed, perhaps, from the works of living 
men; but let him give a full view of the question from the 
writings of the times. Let him evolve gradually and with 
patience the two opposite views of the natures upheld by 
Nestorius and §, Cyril respectively, from their own works, 
and the then champion of the former, Theodoret, in his answer 
to the anathemas of S. Cyril; comparing the tenets of Nestorius 
with those of Paul of Samosata, and other heretics who had pre- 
ceded him ; and giving the idea of 8. Cyril’s points of doctrine, 
both from his anathemas, his De Sta. Trinitate, and De In- 
carnatione, his treatise, Quod unus sit Christus, his letter, vol. v., 
part 2, to Nestorius, and his books against the heresiarch, against 
Theodoret, and the heretical Bishops of the Oriens. He will 
also, by careful perusal of the Acts of the Council of Ephesus, 
the letters written by and to Nestorius and §S. Cyril before the 
council sat, the Synodical letter of S. Cyril and other docu- 
ments of the council, be able to impart much peculiar and 
valuable information on the subject. So with the Tome of 
S. Leo; it should surely be drawn upon more largely than is 
commonly done in a history of the heresy of Eutyches. As to 
the length to which such a history would extend, our readers 
need not be afraid. All that we have recommended may be 
contained in much smaller space than would appear possible at 
first sight, without the addition to the work certainly of more, 
at most, than another octavo volume. 

Again, we will remind our readers that there is as yet no 
sufficient history, in our own language, of the separation of the 
East and West: the causes, doctrinal and practical, that led to 
it, and fomented and kept alive the strife until it terminated in 
the formal state of division. In other words, we have no full 
record; no such history as we might have and ought to have, of 
the Greek Church from the time of Photius in the middle of 
the ninth century, to that of Michael Cerularius in the eleventh. 
The works of Leo Allatius on the subject have never been 
thoroughly tested and made available as they ought to have 
been, but much of them that is evidently very valuable metal is 
allowed to remain in the ore. 

Lastly, why in the histories of the Church are the Liturgies, 
and all those questions which are connected with Liturgies, 
systematically passed over, as if they bore no relation to Church 
history at all? Of course, the Liturgical branch of the great 
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subject of Church history is an obscure and difficult one, but 
this, as it strikes us, is a reason why it should receive the more 
attention. It is a branch of Church history after all. 

A historian, we submit, should dedicate some portion of his 
work to this subject. He should begin, we venture to suggest, 
with giving the text of the four great primitive Liturgies which 
form the basis of the service of our own, and of every other 
branch of the Church, showing their points of difference from 
each other, and the propria, such as the prayer for the rising of 
the Nile in the Mideuiilen, which render each applicable to its 
own sphere and to no other. He should affix their titles to each 
of the several component parts, and should give notes explanatory 
of whatever required elucidation. He should show the hhistoricel 
antiquity and authorship, and the geographical limits within 
which each was used: the Liturgy of S. James prevailing 
throughout the whole of the Oriens, Judea, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and the Southern parts of Asia Minor: the Liturgy of 
S. Mark being used in the Churches of Alexandria and its 
dependencies: that of S. John in Ephesus; and §. Peter’s as 
used in Rome, Africa, and most of Europe. 

Then he would show the alterations of these Liturgies made 
as time went on by some of the greatest of the Fathers of the 
Church, and introduced by them into their respective dioceses. 
These changes are not merely matters of interest; they form 

art of, and therefore illustrate, the direct history of the Church. 
The historian will show how 8. Chrysostom adapted the Liturgy 
of S. James to Constantinople; and how §S. Basil framed a 
Liturgy on the base of the same for Cwsarea, and the Churches 
dependent on that see. 

And for modern times he should give us on the one hand a 
picture of the Orthodox Greek Church, as now celebrating her 
worship ; and on the other, he should point out how and where 
the many heresies which find their habitat in the East have 
each altered and perverted, after their own doctrine, the original 
Liturgies: how, for instance, as Renaudot tells us, the Nestorians 
have altered the true doctrine, by the insertion in one of their 
eucharistic benedictions of the words, ‘Similitudinem servi 
‘ accepit, hominem perfectum ex anima rationali, intelligente, et 
‘immortali, et corpore mortali hominum, et conjunxit illum 
‘ sibi, univitque secum in gloria, potestate et honore ;’! and show 
their animus by the anathemas which, we learn from the same 
authority, they were accustomed to heap in their service on 
S. Cyril, and the praises they give to Nestorius. 

Such alterations go a great way towards defining the position 





1 Renaudot, vol. ii. p. 577. 
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of these bodies towards the Church, and explaining and illus- 
trating their tenets and tendencies; and lastly, they make clearer 
to us what is our duty towards them. 

And when he comes to the Latin Church, the historian will 
not forget to show what gradual additions were introduced into 
the Western Liturgy (to use the word in its widest sense) 
between the time of S. Gregory the Great and the Council of 
Trent. He will not fail to mark the points at once of agreement 
and difference between the Canon of the Mass, and the primitive 
Liturgies; and to show how the former was constructed from 
the latter, or perhaps with them.' He will tell us (if indeed it 
be known or can be traced) how the Sacramentaries of 8S. Leo 
(really or so called), and of Gelasius and Gregory, were de- 
veloped into the Breviary ; and when and by what Popes or 
Councils it was done. He will give the history more fully than 
we yet have it, of the substitution by Charlemagne of the 
Roman for the Gallican Liturgy (or Ephesine as it has been 
thought to be, and as it appears to have been originally) in 
France ; and that of the removal of the Mozarabic from Spain. 
He will show carefully and at length, wherein those Liturgies 
were cognate with each other, and differed from the Petrine or 
Roman ; and will rescue them from being, as they are now, a 
dead letter, as it were, of the Church. He will trace the Roman 
Liturgy in its adaptation throughout the greater part of Europe 
and the dependent Churches in Africa. 

The origin of the two Liturgies as appears in our own land, 
those used north and south of the Humber at S. Augustin’s 
landing, should next receive attention. The subject might, we 
feel sure, by due investigation, be cleared of much of the 
difficulty which at present envelopes it, and the existence of 
which causes, even among scholars, an amount of uncertainty, 
we are not afraid to say even of ignorance, which need 
not exist, and which we think, with a good history of the 
a that should supply this wanting page, would exist no 
onger. 

And when the subject of Liturgies proper is exhausted, that 
of the other services will take its place. Goar will afford much 
valuable information on those of the Greek Church; Muratori 
and Martini of the Latin. It is a most important subject, 
although Church historians have so entirely ignored it. The 
Sacramentary which goes by the name of S. Leo, and is known 
to be the most ancient of all the Sacramentaries and their 
foundation, may very probably be what Muratori conjectured, 
the compilation of some one after Leo’s time, who united in one 





1 Brett on the Liturgies. 
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book whatever he found of Leo’s or his predecessors’. The 
MS. edited by Blanchini dates from about 700, or a little 
later.1 Next in antiquity are the Sacramentaries of S. Gelasius 
and S. Gregory: the MS. of the former is little less ancient than 
S. Leo’s ; and that of the latter—published by Muratori, and with 
so much justice, as we think, preferred by him to Menard’s—is as 
old as the beginning of the ninth century. On these was based the 
Roman Breviary ; the Sarum Use of Bishop Osmund; and on 
this again, the Service-books or Uses before the Reformation, 
therefore of course our own Prayer-Book. We can conceive 
few subjects of more interest, or that come more strictly within 
the province of the ecclesiastical historian, than the tracing out 
this descent of the modern books from these ancient ones: 
showing how, when, and why, and by what Popes and Councils 
the Breviary tock its present form from the Sacramentaries, and 
bringing to light for ordinary familiar knowledge—that it may 
be no longer locked up in works difficult to be procured and 
requiring years for their mastery—the originals word by word 
of our prayers, benedictions, and collects. We are sure that 
such a course of investigation would tend to raise the estimation 
of our Prayer-Book. Whilst the Breviary, if stripped of the 
additions made since the time of S. Gregory, would be found 
to differ but little from our own book, a comparison of the 
Pontificale of S. Egbert and that of Rome with our own 
Ordinal would show how, on particular points, the English 
Church has always been at unity with herself, and held 
doctrines different from those of Rome. 

And now, if these hints, or any of them, are judged of the 
least value, as indicating the requirements of a good history of 
the Church, the question is, how far have the works which we 
have brought before the notice of our readers fulfilled them? 
To compose a history which should be really worthy of a first- 
rate place among histories, would evidently require a long and 
intimate acquaintance with Councils, Fathers, Liturgies, and 
liturgical works ; and would require, what Baronius for one, as 
far as he has supplied the want, gave to it, the work of a 
lifetime. 

Mr. Bright neither has given, nor claims to have given us, such 
a book as this. What he has done is to produce an accurate and 
readable narrative of events from the Edict of Milan to the 
Council of Chalcedon ; and in doing this he bas very properly 
followed out no new idea, taken no new line, and has contented 
himself with conveying to students old knowledge in an exact 
manner and in a good narration. On all accounts we can 





1 Muraijorius, de Rebus Liturgicis, p. 14. 
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certainly recommend his work as carefully executed, accurate, 
scholarly, and comprised in a moderate compass ; and it possesses 
this great advantage over Mr. Robertson’s, at least, that he goes 
at once to the fountain-head of authorities, and does not 
content himself with the voice of the moderns. The chief 
subjects of his work are Arianism, and its consequences, 
doctrinal and practical ; Pelagianism ; Nestorianism ; and Euty- 
chianism. 

How great a difference is there in the outset between the 
definitions of an English Churchman like Mr. Bright, and a 
Germar like Hagenbach, or an English Dissenter like his 
translator. After describing Arius’ Sorites,— 

‘The Father is a Father, the Son is a Son. Therefore the Father must have 


existed before the Son. ‘Therefore once the Son was not. Therefore He was 
made, like all creatures, of a substance that had not previously existed) — 


Mr. Bright adds, in words which show that he has a clear 
mental idea of the real gist of the question, and is entitled to 
speak on it,— 

‘This was the essence of Arius’ teaching. Trained in the schools of disputa- 
tious logic at Antioch, and by temperament devoid of reverence, he had 
accustomed himself to think nothing too majestic for the grasp of a syllogistic 
formula. He took his stand on the assumption that such a formula could 
comprehend the Infinite; that he could argue irresistibly from human sonship 
to Divine. And yet his argument to thoughtful minds is self-destructive ; for 
it began by insisting on the truth of our Lord’s Sonship, and ended by making 
Him wholly alien from the essence of the Father.’—P. 11. 


The doctrine, on the other hand, of Alexander and the 
Church, which insists on an Eternal Father and a Co-Eternal 
Son, who is such by essence, and neither by adoption, nor 
by promotion, involves, as Mr. Bright says, ‘no Sabel- 
‘lianism, no Ditheism, no partition of the Divine Essence, 
‘no denial of the Father’s prerogative as the Unbegotten.’— 
P. 17. And he produces a quotation from §. Ambrose, De 
Fide, which well includes the matter in a dilemma for the 
heretical party :—‘ If they think the Son foreign to the Father, 
‘ why do they adore Him? . . . Or if they do not adore Him, 
‘let them say so, and there is an end of it.’ 

Let us now see how the German and the English Dissenter 
speak of such subjects. ‘The dissertation of Hagenbach on 
Arianism, Nestorianism, and their kindred heresies, is very 
brief; and we must, therefore, examine his doctrines on the 
general subject in the earlier part of his work. And, first, we 
think that some of our own historians, Mr. Robertson especially, 
have surrendered to the German the great advantage of appear- 
ing to have the ancient authorities on his side. Mr. Robertson 
has written a book perfectly sound in all respects, yet the 
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paucity of his references to early authors would make it seem 
to a young reader of German works, such as those of Gieseler 
and Hagenbach, arguing logically, as if his system of belief 
were of the date and growth merely of his modern autho- 
rities. Hagenbach broaches doctrines and opinions in no way 
resembling those of the early Fathers, yet, by the intimate ac- 
quaintance with their writings which he shows himself to possess, 
and the superabundant copiousness of his citations from, and 
references to, their pages, oaeuer little bearing out his asser- 
tions, he would aie impose on the unsuspecting student the 
idea that he must be their faithful representative. It is true 
that Hagenbach seems nearly to repeat the Fathers, and to base 
almost everything he says on their words. Yet it is equally 
certain, not only that to the greater number of his opinions and 
conclusions, none of them would for a moment agree, but that 
from most of them they would recoil with horror. 

The original sin of Hagenbach’s work is the tone assumed 
throughout towards Holy Scripture. He seems to have no 
idea but that it is lawful to handle it quite as we please, and to 
do just what we like with it; to understand it in any sense we 
judge expedient; to condemn it here, and to applaud it there; 
to accept it, or to reject it, as we think right. That anything 
like reverence, or even unusual respect, is due to it, is an idea 
which seems never once to have occurred to him. In a word, 
it possesses to him no claim to be considered inspired. It is 
nothing whatever of a rule of faith. It is, in its historical phase, 
to be dealt with as he would deal with the statements of Hero- 
dotus or Livy—to be commented on, in its doctrinal or moral, 
just as he would comment on Aristotle’s Ethics. 

Hence we find at every turn such expressions as the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘Our Saviour, indeed, adopted many notions already in existence, especially 
the Mosaic doctrine of ove God, and perhaps, to some extent, the prevailing 
opinions and expectations of the age, concerning the doctrine of angels, the 
kingdom of God, &c.’—P. 33. 

‘James ... who gives an undue prominence to practical pe ne 
and scarcely once refers to the doctrine of Christ, though he occasionally 
evinces a profound acquaintance with the nature of faith, and the Divine 
economy.’ ’—P. 35. 

‘The idea which the earlier Fathers were accustomed to attach to the term 
“Logos,” was more or less indefinite; some understood by it a real personality 
(the pre-existence of Christ), others took it in an abstract sense (idea, reason, 
word, revelation, wisdom, Divine life, &c.)’—P. 115. 





1 The author reminds us of his compatriot, to whom it was objected, in a 
common room at Oxford, that S. Paul, on some subject, was against him. His 
naif reply was,—‘ Powl, Powl? Oh yes, I know dis Powl. He was a ver clayver 
man. I have read his boke, and I don’t agree wid it.’ 
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To prove what is here at least implied, that any of the carly 
Fathers took the term exclusively in its abstract sense, and 
denied it in the concrete, are brought forward two or three 
citations which are, as we need not say, wholly irrelevant :— 


‘Origen follows Hermas in classifying the demons according to the vices 
which they represent, and thus prepares the way for more sober and rational 
views, gradually to convert the concrete idea of devils into abstract notions.’ — 
P. 136 


6On the supposition that the devil did seduce our first parents, it is 


necessary to assign an earlier date to his apostasy than the fall of man.’— 
P. 138. 


Such assertions, and such a manner of dealing with Scripture, 
are found almost in every page of the work, and they have 
unhappily been endorsed; more, they have been published (as 
far as he was able) to the whole world, by an Englishman; an 
Englishman, happily indeed not a Churchman, but an Inde- 
pendent. The Church, we are confident, would not for a 
moment have endured the idea of any one of her clergy being 
instrumental in the spreading abroad of such profanities without 
immediate censure, most probably, deprivation of his place in 
her ranks. Great indeed is the contrast, if only in religious 
tone, between the text-books of Dr. Davidson and the histories 
of Mr. Robertson, Mr. Bright, or any English Churchman who 
has given us a work on the same subject. 

On the heresy of Arius (which we have under discussion), 
Hagenbach shows himself simply ignorant of the doctrine of 
those of whom he takes on himself to be the exponent. In 
the first place, he seems to confound the idea expressed by 
the term dyuoovcvos (not distinguishing it from tavtoovctos), 
with that of Sabellianism, for he says that the semi-Arians en- 
deavoured to abstain from its use—not because they thought it 
dangerous, but absolutely—‘lest they should fall into the Sa- 
bellian error,’ p. 252; and he cannot comprehend that the Church 
taught (against Arius) an equality of essence and (against 
Sabellianism) a diversity (and therefore of necessity a subordi- 


nation) of persons; but he persists in referring the latter to the 
essence. 





1 We feel serious argument, in dealing with such an assertion, made as it is, 
beneath us. 
‘ Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res.’ 


We will remind our readers of Rowland Hill’s reply to one who had asserted that 
‘angels were not actual beings, but only local figures of speech.’ ‘In that case,’ 
said the humorist, ‘I do not wonder at the conduct of Balaam’s ass ; for an eastern 


— with a drawn sword in its hand, is enough to frighten any animal of the 
ind.’ 
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‘In maintaining the sameness of essence, they had to hold fast the dis- 
tinction of persons; in asserting the latter, they had to avoid the doctrine of 
subordination..—P. 252. 


We should recommend the readers of Hagenbach to study 
the 4th section of Bishop Bull’s Defensio, where they will find 
the true doctrine of the Subordinatio Filii treated with all the 
lucidness of statement and depth of learning for which its great 
author is celebrated. It is needless to say that Mr. Bright’s 
history of Arianism does not aim at this. Indeed, the only 
point which we note in it, as calling for discussion, is his 
account of the Council of Antioch, held in 341. Had he con- 
sulted Pagi, and the quarto of Schlestrate, he might have seen 
reason to think that there were possibly two Councils held in 
the city at that time—a Catholic and a semi-Arian. We say 
this, pace Mr. Robertson; for his argument that the Council 
was received through the efforts of the late Nicenes, S. Basil 
and the two Gregories, who had originally been connected with 
the semi-Arian party, seems to us insufficient ; for the Council 
was received from the first (A.D. 341), and consequently before 
they came on the scene.’ 

We venture to point out what appear to us two desiderata in 
this part of the works both of Mr. Robertson and Mr. Bright, 
which, if supplied, would both make them easier of reference, 
and, as we think, impart to them additional interest. We wish 
that they had given two or three chapters relating separately 
and distinctly the history of the heretical and semi-heretical 
schools; ¢.g. that, like Dr. Newman, in his work on the 
Arians, they had given a succinct view of the different classes 
of semi-Arians. To this might be added an account, with a 
comparison of their doctrines, of Aétius and Eunomius, Pho- 
tinus, Acacius of Cesarea, and such members of the lower 
schools of heresy. The same plan might have been followed 
with advantage in the case of the semi-Pelagians, And secondly, 
we wish that they had given, in a brief appendix to their works, 
a statement of the succession of Bishops to each of the great 
sees in East and West, during the time embraced by their 
histories. 

On Pelagianism, Messrs. Robertson and Bright have both 
done what they could in their time, and with their space. The 
history of this great heresy by the former is much the better of 
the two. Mr. Robertson has evidently the deeper and more 
extensive knowledge of the question at issue. At the same 
time, to write a perfect history of Pelagianism would take more 





1. Gregory Nazianzen was born about the time of the Council of Nicza, 
A.D. 825; S. Basil about 329 (Bened, Life, § IL). 8. Gregory Nyssen was his 
younger brother. 
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years of reading than our historians have, as it appears, yet had 
to live. It was not done perfectly even by Jansen, though 
making it his life’s work, and after reading through 8. Augus- 
tine’s entire works on the subject no less than thirty times ; and 
perhaps it never will or can be done. 

The question is a subjective one; and the historical element 
should therefore have been made subordinate to the doctrinal. 
Two personages alone should fill the foreground: 8S. Augustine 
and Pelagius. On them is the interest concentrated; and the 
doings of all the others, Popes or Bishops, are of quite secondary 
moment. But Mr. Bright has brought 8. Augustine’s contem- 
poraries too prominently forward; by raising their consequence 
in the question he lowers that of S. Augustine himself. In 
fact, we can only say that a subjective question is related by 
him objectively ; and consequently we can form from his pages 
little idea of the depth and wonderful power and richness of 
S. Augustine's works on the subject. 

The heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches, as being of a very 
different nature, and lying in a smaller compass, are more easily 
described. We prefer Mr. Bright's account of Nestorianism, 
on the whole, to that of Mr. Robertson. It is more fresh and 
life-like, being derived from original sources, which Mr. Robert- 
son’s is not. ‘hey both know better than to commit Hagenbach’s 
mistake: 1st, That the question arose from the mere use of the 
term @coroxos ; and 2dly, that this expression had been brought 
into use ‘ by the increasing honour paid to the Virgin’ (p. 273). 
They are aware that it had been used by Alexander, Bishop of 
Alexandria, against Arius, upwards of a century before Nes- 
torius, and, as a great authority enables us to add, by S. ae 
sius of Alexandria, against Paul of Samosata, just sixty-eight 
years earlier still.’ 

Mr. Bright’s description of the Latrocinium is the most 
graphic and picturesque part of his book; and his account of 
the Council of Chalcedon is also well and carefully done, though 
he would, in our opinion at least, have done as much or more for 
the great question therein debated, had he produced either in 
the original, or if so it must be, in a translation, the tome of 
S. Leo. But the doctrinal part (which is the permanent one) 
is made by him, as others have done before him, to give way to 
the merely historical (which was only the part of the day and 
hour), and for this treatment of the subject we see no adequate 
reason. 

The tendencies of the histories of the Englishmen and of 
the Germans are as different as light to darkness. In those 
of our own countrymen reverence to authority, Divine and 
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human: humility and submission of the mere intellect and its 
feeble powers to the higher principle of faith, are seen in every 
page, and pervade their whole works. With the Germans, 
because we do not know what is not revealed, we have no 
certainty about what is. In consequence, to anything which 
they assert which happens to be out of the sphere of our own 
knowledge, we necessarily listen with the utmost distrust. We 
must carefully test everything we find in their pages, of which 
we do not at the moment know the absolute truth or falsehood. 
We cannot receive it because they say it: far otherwise, their 
assertions are too often rather a guarantee that what they say is 
not to be admitted. 

They are a warning of what men come to, who make the 
doctrines of the Christian faith a matter of mere and exclusive 
intellectual exercise. In this respect, also, the works of our 
English Churchmen form a happy contrast. If the latter are 
sometimes rather dry, and if they lack the graphic powers of 
Dr. Stanley, they are at least productions of men of reverential 
and believing minds, who see that there is room for far more in 
Christianity than mere exertions of the intellect; and thus 
their readers gain the benefit (wholly unattainable from the 
Germans) of being at once taught the true faith of Christ and 
His Church, and of having their minds formed to study ecclesi- 
astical history, as it always ought to be studied, in a spirit 
of humility and devotion; in the spirit of the truly wise, who 
‘soar but never roam ;’ in the spirit, not merely of learning 
what this Father held or that Council ruled, but of improving 
themselves in knowledge, and helping themselves to grow in 
grace, and thereby increasing their ability, according to their 
position, of doing God’s work in their day. : 
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Art. III.—1. Le Pere Félix, Etude et Biographie. Par An- 
MAND DE PonrMmaArTIN. Paris: C. Dillet, Libraire-Editeur. 
1861. 


2. Le Progrés _ le Christianisme: Conférences de Notre-Dame 
de Parts. Par le R. P. Féxrx, de la Compagnie de Jésus. 
Paris: Librairie Adrien Le Clere et Cie. 1856—1860. 


A ceRTAIN M. Charles- Hippolyte Castille, a well-known 
French /ittérateur in general, of the peculiar democratic-socialist- 
revolutionary-absolutist school inaugurated by Napoleon IIL, 
and romancer, historian, and biographer in particular, and 
whose histories and biographies, let us-add, are frequently about 
as truthful and lively as his romances, has, during the last five 
or six years—finding, doubtless, that such things answered 
better than the Histoire de la seconde République francaise and 
similar works (in which our facile and imaginative author 
endeavours to prove that absolutism and revolution are natural 
and inseparable allies)—devoted himself to the publication of 
what he calls Portraits Historiques of some of the most eminent 
French and foreign literary, political, and ecclesiastical characters 
of the time. These so-called portraits historiques, such of them, 
at least, as we have seen, are replete with exaggeration and 
distortion, and often with pure and undiluted scandal, frequently 
mere portraits de fantaisie, caricatures, in short, which the 
unfortunate subjects of them would scarcely recognise for them- 
selves. This has not, however, prevented their meeting with 
an extensive circulation in France; nay, possibly their very 
defects have contributed to their wide popularity. One of 
M. Hippolyte Castille’s last sketches is one of the Pére Félix, 
the celebrated preacher at Notre-Dame. Of this portrait M. de 
Pontmartin says, without much ceremony, that ‘ tout, depuis les 
‘ traits du visage jusqu’aux bases de l'argumentation, est défi- 
‘guré, noyé, estompé, vulgarisé, de facon 4 ne plus rien garder 
‘de ce qui explique le succés du prédicateur et l’autorité de 
‘lhomme.’—( Le Pere Félix, p.9.) To neutralise, therefore, the 
effect of M. Castille’s caricature, the Jesuit Father’s friends 
have determined to publish an authentic account of his life and 
labours, and they have entrusted the task to the pen of the 
accomplished M. de Pontniartin, who himself tells us, in a short 
introduction to his own — of the Pére Félix, that it differs 


from that of M. Castille in these three by no means unim- 
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portant particulars :—‘ Le portrait est ressemblant : nous n’avan- 
‘ cerons que des faits dont nous sommes siirs; et nous tacherons 
‘ @écrire en francais: c’est déja une triple supériorité que nous 
‘ possédons sur nos adversaires.’—(Le Pere Félix, p. 14.) 

Under M. de Pontmartin’s guidance, we proceed to give a short 
account of the life and works of the eminent preacher, adding 
a few facts which have reached us from a distinguished Parisian 
friend, or of which we happen to have a personal knowledge. 
Since Ravignan’s death, and Lacordaire’s compulsory retirement 
from the pulpit of Notre-Dame, the Pére Félix passes for the 
most eloquent preacher in the French capital. The élite of 
Parisian society repairs to Notre-Dame to hear him every Lent. 
The old cathedral is full of students and literary men of all 
classes and opinions. Nay, we believe that M. Cousin himself 
has been seen more than once ‘to sit under’ the distinguished 
Jesuit preacher! A short sketch of him, with a summary of his 
Conférences, and a few extracts from them, may therefore, 
perhaps, prove not altogether uninteresting to English readers. 

Célestin-Joseph Félix was born at Neuville-sur-Escaut, a 

small village in the canton of Bouchain, and arrondissement of 
Valenciennes, on the 29th of June, 1810, and was the youngest 
of eight children. M. de Pontmartin informs us that he belongs 
to au honourable family. His parentage is, however, very humble, 
his father being a simple ouvrier. Young Félix received his 
first education at the College and at the small seminary of 
Cambrai. Being intended for the priesthood, he removed at 
the age of twenty to the great seminary, where he remained two 
years. In 1833, he was appointed by the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai Professor of Rhetoric in the little seminary of that town. 
He occupied this chair four years, at the end of which he decided 
upon becoming a member of the Society of Jesus. He passed 
his noviciate first at Tronchiennes, near Ghent, then at the 
celebrated College of Saint-Acheul, near Amiens, and finally 
at Brugelette in Belgium, where he habitually resided for 
several years. Here he devoted himself to the study of phi- 
losophy, of the moral sciences, and of literature generally. He 
then spent three years at Louvain, and one at Laval, in the 
study of dogmatic and moral theology. After passing the usual 
examinations, he returned to Brugelette, where he taught, from 
1844 to 1847, rhetoric and philosophy. 


‘Si nous accumulons toutes ces dates,’ says his biographer, ‘dans une séche 
nomenclature, ce n’est pas pour nous donner le facile mérite de paraitre bien 
informé ; c’est pour montrer par quelle série de préparations et de travaux le 
P. Félix est arrivé au pied de cette chaire d’ot sa voix et son nom ont retenti 
dans tout le monde catholique: c’est pour que l’on sache mieux comment ont 
été remplies ces années dont l’obscurité et le silence ont si fort étonné et in- 
quiété certain biographe [M. Hippolyte Castille]; cest afin de rappeler, par wn 
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exemple entre mille, ce qu'il faut de temps, de persévérance, d’étude 
patiente et infatigable pour tremper et compléter l’armure d’un de ces dé- 
fenseurs de la foi, dont nos modernes penseurs parlent avec un dédain si superbe : 
c’est pour avoir le droit de leur demander par quel prodige d’intuition ou d’au- 
dace ils se pee en antagonistes vis-a-vis de orateur chrétien, et réfutent 
tout ce qu’il sait par tout ce qu’ils ignorent.’—Le Pére Félix, pp. 18, 19. 

The application and energy with which Father Félix devoted 
himself to the duties of his professorship proved well-nigh fatal 
to his future eminence as a great pulpit orator. The excessive 
use of the voice had brought on, in 1847, a sore throat, which 
seemed at first likely to be attended with the most serious con- 
sequences. Overwork had produced such complete exhaustion 
in the throat, that it was at one time feared he would be totally 
deprived of the use of his voice. The malady, however, at 
length yielded to judicious medical treatment, which he under- 
took a journey to Paris to receive; after which, with a view to 
effect a thorough cure, as well as to terminate the last year of 
probation, which the Jesuits call /e troisiéme an, he retired to the 
convent of Notre-Dame d’Ay, situated a few leagues from 
Annonay, in the midst of the mountains of the Ardéche. 

The following years he delivered, for the first time, a series 
of sermons during Lent, which seem to have been attended 
with good results. This was the year of the journées de Février, 
when revolutionary madness was at its height; when socialism 
and red-republicanism were not only widely spread among the 
masses, but enthroned in high places; when the most de- 
moralizing political, moral, and social theories, and insane 
speculations—too often secretly winked at by some of the 
French clergy, when not openly countenanced—were afloat, 
and when Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity were the order of 
the day. The town of Rive-de-Gier, in the department of 
the Loire, partook of the great social commotion which then 
agitated most French cities, and its population, composed 
principally of workmen, struck—the better, M. de Pontmartin 
sarcastically adds, pour constater leur droit au travail! Matters 
assumed a most serious aspect in that flourishing manufacturing 
town, while the clergy and civil authorities found themselves 
powerless to restore peace. Hn désespoir de cause, the Pere 
Félix was sent for to address the people. He preached with 
such vigour and effect that in a short time the workmen of 
Rive-de-Gier resumed their work, and order was perfectly 
re-established. He appears to have left behind him the most 
agreeable recollections among the population; and recently, 
having had occasion to revisit the town and preach in its 
church, large crowds flocked to hear him. In 1850, he delivered 
a series of lectures on literature to the novices of the College of 
Saint-Acheul, and, the year after, taught rhetoric in the 
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recently erected College of La Providence, at Amiens. He also, 
in 1850 and 1851, preached during Advent and Lent in the 
cathedral of that town. But he was now called to a more 
important sphere. His sermons at Amiens were so remarkable 
that the preacher’s fame extended to Paris, and thither he 
was summoned in September, 1851. He was now in his forty- 
first year, and was about to reap the fruit of his many years’ 
continuous study and application, and careful and systematic 
training. 


*Sauf quelques rares circonstances,’ says his biographer, ‘quelques _prédi- 
cations aux diaves des colléges ot il professait, et un modeste début en 
rovince, le P. Félix n’avait été encore que l'un de ces obscurs soldats auxquels 
a Compagnie de Jésus assigne le poste ot ils doivent vivre et mourir. he 
et féconde lenteur, si on la compare & notre hate de produire tout ce que nous 
avons appris hier, tout ce que nous oublierons demain! Les Conférences de 
Notre-Dame, cet ensemble de discours si ingénieux, si sagement ordonnés et 
ornés, d’une trame si solide, si purs de contour et de forme, ce corps de doetrines 
si substantielles et si sires, sont le produit et comme [essence d’un quart de 
siecle consumé dans la méditation, Métude et le travail, fagonné & de rudes 
apprentissages, livré & cette tiche ingrate du professorat ou les hommes les 
mieux doués sont obligés d’éteindre peu a peu leur imagination comme une 
lampe inutile. Voila comment s’est utilisé ce temps de préparation et 
d’épreuve dont on s’est plaint de ne pas connaitre l'emploi! Voila comment a 

réludé & sa vie militante et publique cet homme que |’on a accusé de ne s’étre 
fnissé voir et connaitre qu’au moment o& un rayon de soleil, glissant 4 travers 
les vitraux de Notre-Dame, nous I’a montré, debout dans sa chaire, |’ceil fixé 
sur la croix, le front levé au ciel. —Le Pere Félix, pp. 23, 24. 


Most worthy of imitation, in one notable respect at least, is 
the system of theological and pulpit training existing in the 
French Church. It stands in melancholy and humiliating con- 
trast with the course usually adopted in our own. Amongst 
us theology is seldom studied as a science, frequently it is 
not studied at all. It has been recently remarked by a thought- 
ful and able theologian, in a most opportune volume, that our 
candidates for orders ‘require to be educated in Divinity,’ and 
that this want ‘is the fontal source of all the mischief of our 
own day.’ He draws the following portraiture of the sort of 
theological education supplied in his own University—and what 
applies to that University is true also of its sister—and the 
portraiture is not overcharged. 


‘We in Oxford,’ says Mr. Burgon, ‘give no systematic training to our 
candidates for Holy Orders. We do not even attempt it. Nay, incredible to 
relate, we do not give them any training at all. And the fatal consequences of 
this omission are to be seen on every side. A youth no sooner gets through 
“the Schools,” and graduates in Arts, than he inquires for a Curacy. During 
the three months, perhaps six, of interval, he makes himself sufficiently 
acquainted with the Alphabet of Divinity to enable him to satisfy the very 
modest requirements of the Bishop’s examination ; after which he finds him- 
self at once actively engaged in the bishopric of souls and the profession of 
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Theology. It is probabie that the realities of the ministerial calling, and the 
eminently practical nature of such an one’s daily life, will keep ¢his man from 
error. Not so his—more, shall I say, or less?—fortunate fellow-student ; 
who, by hard self-relying labour, having obtained distinction in the Schools, 


finds himself in the enjoyment of a fellowship, and straightway engages in the 
work of tuition. This man, whose fellowship is his “ title ” for orders, studies 
Divinity, or neglects it, at pleasure: and if he studies it, he studies it in his 
own way. He has read a little of heathen Ethics with great care; or he has 
trained himself to the exactness of mathematical inference. With the purest 
idiom of ancient Greece he has also made himself very familiar. e is, 
besides, a Master of Arts. What need to add that such an one is not therefore 
a Master of Divinity? possesses no qualification which authorizes him to 
dogmatize about any one department of Theological Science ? ”! 


True, these sad deficiencies and anomalies in our theological 
educational system are to some extent being rectified by the 
establishment of theological colleges in certain dioceses; but 
these colleges are still few and far between; and until the 
whole of our present painfully inadequate, vague, and shallow 
system of preparation for the ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments is remodelled and placed on a more definite and compre- 
hensive basis; until the Church herself takes up the work, 
and provides and prescribes a systematic course of theological 
training for all candidates for Orders, we fear that she will be 
deprived of a most substantial element of strength and influence, 
and that we shall continue to labour under innumerable evils. 

In another respect does this portion of the life of Father 
Félix teach us a valuable lesson. When once we do possess— 
in spite of the shadowy and unsatisfactory system prevalent 
amongst us—in spite of the absence of all scientific training of 
candidates for the priesthood—an able and eloquent preacher, 
what use do we make of him? How is he too frequently 
treated? Is he placed in such an appropriate sphere of duty as 
is likely to afford full and unfettered scope to his powers for 
good, for teaching, reclaiming, influencing the masses, and pre- 
senting to them the momentous truths of religion with all the 
adjuncts and charms of a perspicuous and forcible style, and of 
a ready delivery and effective address? No! it may happen 
that he seldom has the opportunity of preaching at all; and if 
he has, he may possibly be prevented from doing so by other 
duties of an absorbing nature. Instead of regularly, or, at least, 
at stated periods, occupying our cathedral or metropolitan pul- 
pits, where, under God, he might be the means of influencing 
thousands for their eternal good, he may be vegetating, un- 
honoured and unknown, on some paltry curacy in a remote 
village, or be relegated to the headship of a school, or the 
vice-principalship of a hall, with but scanty opportunities of 





1 Inspiration and Interpretation, pp. xix. xx. Oxford: J, H. and_J. Parker. 
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exercising his distinguishing and peculiar talents, and even then, 
possibly, only in a very limited and contracted sphere. Far 
differently and far better are these things managed in France 
and other countries, as is evidenced in the life of every con- 
tinental preacher of eminence ; and it seems to us we might 
derive a useful lesson from the system pursued in sister Churches 
in that respect. As soon as a superior or a bishop perceives 
that a candidate for the priesthood has the stuff of a good 
preacher, and exhibits oratorical power, his training for the holy 
office of preacher is carefully attended to, full scope is afforded 
him for the exercise and development of his peculiar gifts, his 
oratorical abilities are sedulously cultivated and his efforts en- 
couraged, and, when he has proved himself an able preacher, he 
is eventually placed in the particular sphere in which he is likely 
to effect the greatest amount of good. This was the case with 
Father Félix, and with every great French pulpit orator 
with whom we are acquainted. He showed, from the first, in 
spite of certain physical and constitutional defects, a talent for 
preaching; this talent, by patient study, constant practice, and 
steady perseverance, was cultivated and improved, and he now 
ranks in the very first class of living French preachers. With 
us the aptitude and energies of such a man would probably have 
been allowed to remain uncultivated and dormant; and if, in 
spite of the system now in vogue, or rather, in spite of the want 
of system, he had succeeded in proving himself an accomplished 
preacher, it is as likely as not that instead of being placed, 
like Father Félix, in his own legitimate sphere of duty, and 
commending the Divine message to thousands of willing and 
captivated hearers, he would be passing his time, neglected and 
all but unknown, as curate in some remote Cornish district, or 
in the midst of the Welsh mountains, or as under-master in a 
grammar-school ! 

Immediately after his arrival in Paris, Father Félix was 
engaged in the laborious duties of preaching. He delivered a 
series of sermons during the Advent of 1851, at the church of 
Saint-Thomas d’Aquin, another series, during Lent in 1852, at 
the church of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, and another in the Ad- 
vent of the same year at Saint-Sulpice. In 1853, he preached 
his first Conferences at Notre-Dame. 

‘These Conferences were instituted, we believe, soon after the 
Revolution of 1830, by Mgr. de Quelen, late Archbishop of 
Paris, for a particular purpose, for a special auditory, and the 
peculiar treatment of questions, more or less connected with 
the truths of religion and the intellectual, moral, and social 
condition of France, which could not always be touched at 
all in sermons of the ordinary type; and, identified as these 
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Conferences are with the brilliant successes of Ravignan and 
Lacordaire, they have acquired a world-wide fame. Of these 
Conferences M. Castille thus speaks—with some amount of truth 
this time—in his account of the Pére Félix :— 


‘ Partout ailleurs le prédicateur s’adresse & une foule qui est censée pénétrée, 
convaincue des vérités chrétiennes, et avec laquelle on ne discute prs, a 
laquelle on n’explique pas, mais a laquelle on impose la parole de |’Eglise. Dans 
ces Conférences, au contraire, on s’adresse a l’auditoire, comme s’il était 
étranger ou presque étranger aux vérilés chrétiennes, pour le convainere et 
lui démontrer. Voila pourquoi la chaire de Notre-Dame est réservée aux 
orateurs chrétiens les plus Heston, pourquoi elle a tant d'éclat, et pourquoi 
fidéles, indifférents et méme adversaires s’y portent enthousiastes ou curieux.’! 
—Le Pere Félix, par Hippolyte Castille, p. 14. 


These Conferences are well adapted to the present religious 
and social condition of France, and the peculiar character of its 
people ; and there can be no doubt they have produced incal- 
culable good. They range over all sorts of subjects—sacred 
history, religion, natural and revealed, the Church, philosophy, 
commerce, virtue and vice, rationalism, infidelity. Thus it is 
that, in his Conferences, Lacordaire has treated of the con- 
stitution of the Church, the pope’s supreme headship, Scripture, 
faith, reason, catholic doctrine and practice, the fall and restora- 
tion of man, the being of a God, liberty, patriotism, railways, 
and the Emperor Napoleon; while Félix, after him, has dis- 
cussed, or adverted to, Christianity as the true source of all 
real progress, society, marriage, Christian liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, the Reformation, the Revolution of 1789, the infidel 
literature of the day, the pope’s supremacy, materialism, 
socialism, theatres, crinoline, spirit-rapping and table-turning, 
and lashed with commendable spirit and energy the prevalent 
habits, fashions, foibles, and vices of his countrymen. These 
Conferences, ever since their establishment, have been very 








‘ One who has acquired immortal renown by his own Conferences, thus speaks 
of their nature and object :—‘On a demandé quel était le but pratique de ces 
‘ Conférences? Quel est, a-t-on dit, le but de cette parole singuliére, moitié 
‘ religieuse, moitié philosophique, qui affirme et qui débat, et qui semble se jouer 
‘ sur les confins du ciel et de la terre? Son but, son but unique, quoique souvent 
‘ elle ait atteint par dela, c’est de préparer les Ames 4 la foi, parce que la foi est le 
‘ principe de l’espérance, de la charité et du salut, et que ce principe, affaibli en 
‘ France par soixante ans d’une littérature corruptrice, aspire i y renaitre, et ne 
‘demande que I’ébranlement d’une parole amie, d’une parole qui supplie plus 
‘ qu'elle ne commande, qui épargne plus qu'elle ne frappe, qui entr’ouvre Phorizon 
‘ plus qu'elle ne le déchire, qui traite enfin avec I'intelligence, et lui ménage la 
* lumiére comme on ménage la vie i} un étre malade et tendrement aimé. Si ce 
‘ but n’est pas pratique, qu’est-ce qui le sera sur la terre? Pour nous, qui avons 
‘connu la douleur et le charme de l’inerédulité, quand nous avons versé une seule 
* goutte de foi dans une Ame tourmentée de la magie de son absence, nous remer- 
‘ cions et bénissons Dieu, et ne l’eussions-nous fait qu’une seule fois en notre vie, 
‘au prix et & la sueur de cent discours, nous remercierions et nous bénirions 
‘ encore.’—(Eurres de Lacordaire, tom. ii. pp. 5,6. Paris, 1858. 
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popular, and attended by large crowds of literary men, lawyers, 
professors, and others, who would scarce go to ordinary sermons, 
and some of whom doubtless repair to Notre-Dame as they 
would to a rich intellectual treat. 

In 1853, as well as in the two following years, Father Félix 
delivered Conferences at Notre-Dame. We are not informed 
what their particular subject was; but they bore upon socialism, 
and some of the great moral and religious problems of the day. 
They do not appear to have attracted any very extraordinary 
attention, and we do not think they have been published. At 
length, in 1856, were commenced those now before us, entitled 
Le Progrés par le Christianisme. 

M. de Pontmartin’s biography contains some very forcible 
and apposite remarks on the special characteristics of the 
enseignement successively put forth by Lacordaire, Ravignan, 
and Félix, and its adaptedness to the wants of the particular 
epoch. We will give the passage in full. It is not only 
remarkable for the general correctness, and the discriminating 
appreciation it contains of the distinguishing merits of the 
three great preachers, but it also affords a good specimen of 
M. de Pontmartin’s power of expression and elegance of style, 
as well as of the estimation in which he holds the Imperial 
Government. Some of the details are, perhaps, overwrought 
and somewhat fanciful, but the general features of the picture 
he draws of the state of French society are essentially life-like, 
and the great distinctive characteristics of each preacher’s 
subject and mode of treatment admirably portrayed. 

‘Sans remonter plus haut,’ says he, ‘que la révolution de 1830, signalons 
trois phases différentes, pour ou contre lesquelles la Providence a ménagé trois 
enseiguements différents, représentés par trois hommes également appropriés, 
au moment ov ils paraissent, au combat qu’ils livrent, 4 Pauditoire qu’ils 
subjuguent. L’avénement du P. Lacordaire dans cette illustre chaire des 
Conférences coincida, on s’en souvient, avec un temps ou Pesprit nouveau était 
encore dans toute sa fitvre de liberté et de conquétes, ot les voix du passé 
n’avaient plus d’échos, ot il était impossible d’amortir, mais essertiel de diriger 
eette fougue juvénile, mélée de généreux enthousiasmes et de dangereux en- 
trainements. Le P. Lacordaire se placa hardiment au milieu, au cceur méme 
de cette génération dont il avait compris, partagé peut-étre tous les réves, de 
cette jeunesse qu’une double révolution politique et littéraire poussait aux 
aventures et aux extrémes. II n’essaya pas de {a décourager ou [? ni] de la 
refroidir; il lui dit: “Tu as soif d’idéal; ta liberté t’enivre; Vinfini t’attire et 
te tourmente : heureuse soif! noble ivresse! attrait et tourment dont tu dois 
étre fitre! ‘Ton but est digne de toi; mais il n’est pas ot tu le cherches; cet 
infini auquel tu aspires, tu ne le trouveras pas sur la terre, dans l'assouvisse- 
ment de passions bornées et misérables qui ne te laisseront que lassitude et 
dégoiit, dans la poursuite de sophismes menteurs, chargés d'affaires du doute, 
déguisés en courtisans de la vérité. Dieu seul peut vexpliquer ce secret de 
grandeur et de mistre qui est ton honneur et ton supplice: dans le Ciel seul, 
auquel tendra sans cesse et malgré toi la portion divine de ton étre, tu 
ressaisiras cet idéal de liberté et d’amour, de vérité et de beauté, dont le monde 
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ne t'offre que de décevantes images. Comme toi, je suis un enfant du siécle : 
j'ai révé, souffert, espéré, erré comme toi; je ne viens pas du fond de ces 
sanctuaires inconnus ow |’on t’a dit que des gardiens ombrageux veillaient sur 
des dogmes immobiles: Suis-moi! Ne nous séparons pas; faisons ensemble 
le pélerinage; remontons ensemble aux sources éternelles! La liberté est le 
plus précieux, mais le plus fragile de nos bieus. Toutes ces passions terrestres, 
toutes ces révoltes humaines qui militent en son nom conspirent & la briser : 
trempons-la dans les eaux vives de la foi et de ?amour; elle en sortira trans- 
formée en un acier impérissable.”—En un mot, c’est dans le monde, au milieu 
des hommes, que se posa le P. Lacordaire, pour les entrainer avec lui vers 
Dieu: il leur montra que ces aspirations ardentes, dont il ne leur demandait 
as le sacrifice, ne pouvaient avoir qu'une issue, le Ciel; qu’une réponse, 
*Evangile. 

‘Quelques années s‘écoulérent ; l’aspect de la société changea: les grands 
programmes avaient avorté en de petites ceuvres; les grandes causes s’étaient 
perdues en de petits effets. Un vague sentiment de fatigue et de regret s’em- 
para de cette génération superbe, que la science trahissait déja, que la liberté 
allait trahir, qui chaque jour voyait une idée se détacher de son chemin et 
tomber avec un bruit lugubre, comme ces pierres qui se cassent sous le pied du 
voyageur et dont les débris roulent au fond du gouffre. En méme temps, l'on 
s’apercut que ce passé, répudié en masse, avait du bon; qu’il était difficile 
d’écarter sans péril ou de remplacer sans désavantage tout ce qu'il apportait de 
garanties d’ordre et d’autorité dans le monde moral, dans lorganisation 
sociale ; qu’en politique peut-étre, en religion trés-probablement, d’immenses 
injustices avaient été commises; qu’il était temps de s’ariéter sur cette pente, 
si ’on voulait sauver du naufrage ce qui pouvait encore étre sauvé. Le P. de 
Ravignan répondit admirablement & cette période de désabusement et de 
lassitude, & ces lendemains d’ivresse; intellectuelle, & ces velléités de retour 
vers tout ce que l’on avait calomnié et démoli. Il n’avait rien accepté de son 
siécle que cette robe de jésuite, destinée, semblait-il, & tous les outrages: il 
arrivait d’un camp opposé & celui des vainqueurs, et 11 se trouvait que ceux-ci, 
embarrassés ou effrayés de leur triomphe, etaient prés de s’humilier devant ce 
vaincu. A cet auditcire qu’avaient tour 4 tour travaillé le sophisme et le 
doute, il disait avec un accent de pieuse certitude: “ Nous, messieurs, nous 
eroyons.” Et ces simples mots marquaient & la fois le point de départ et le 
but, la séparation passée et le rapprochement possible entre le prédicateur et 
lassemblée. Il se tenait & ’ombre de la croix et, pour ainsi dire, A cdté de 
son Diev, nous adjurant d’aller vers lui, non plus au nom de nos songes 
et de nos conquétes, mais de nos déceptions et de nos chutes. Le P. de 
Ravignan fut le médiateur de cette réparation supréme, & laquelle avaient droit 
bien des choses humaines ou sacrées qui trouvérent en lui leur expression la 
plus parfaite. L’onction majestueuse de sa figure et de sa parole, la beauté 
de son langage, l’ardeur de sa foi, la sainteté de sa vie, son action incessante 
sur les ames, acclimatant de nouveau le passé dans le présent, firent profiter la 
religion de tous les préjugés, de tous les souvenirs et de tous les prétextes 
dont on s’était armé contre elle. 

* Mais le siécle fait encore un pas: il ne s’agit plus d’enthousiasme, ni méme, 
hélas! de regret. ou de lassitude. A l’esprit de conquéte et d’aventure, aux 
tristesses du mécompte, a succédé la satisfaction égoiste de Pétre matériel, 
prét & remplacer le chimérique par le positif, le réve par le chiffre, 4 se consoler, 
dans le monde des affaires, des défaillances du monde moral et des déceptions 
de lintelligence. On ne prétend plus créer des poétiques nouvelles, ni de nou- 
velles philosophies. On fait bon marché de tout ce qui s’offrait ou se dérobait 
naguére au génie ou a l’orgueil moderne. Désormais, c’est & ses alliances 
victorieuses avec la matiére, c'est au progres de l’industrie, de la science, de 
la vapeur, de la machine, du bien-étre, que homme demande ses brevets de 
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grandeur et d’omnipotence. Favorisé par des événements qui humilient la 
sagesse humaine, surexcité par des institutions qui dtent 4 la pensée intelligente 
et libre sa responsabilité et son initiative, ce progres d’un nouveau genre 
devient le mot d’ordre, le symbole, le credo d’une époque qui ne veut plus 
subir ni humiliation de croire ni le chagrin de douter. Il monte dans toutes 
Jes chaires, il s’affiche sur tous les murs, il s’affirme dans tous les livres; il 
recrute des armées de savants, de travailleurs, d’artistes, d’ingénieurs, de 
charlatans et de dupes; il démolit les villes pour les rebatir, donne la fiévre au 
capital pour doubler sa force, ajoute des rayons neufs a l’antique roue de la 
fortune, fait tourbillonner dans une ronde du sabbat les millions fantastiques. 
Il s’insinue a la fois dans la société officielle, heureuse de déplacer ainsi les 
éléments de l’activité ou de l’agitation publique, et dans cette société souterraine 
qui poursuit sous ses airs affairés son travail clandestin et destructeur. 
Semblable au loup devenu berger, il n’est qu’un des mille déguisements ou 
une des mille transformations du socialisme ; de ce socialisme qui épouvante 
lorsqu’il tient & la main une torche, un pavé ou un journal maculé par des 
mains d’ouvriers, et qui rassure lorsqu’il se présente en habit brodé, un carton 
sous le bras, correctement fidéle aux formalités bureaucratiques. Le Progrés! 

‘Le progrés réalisant des merveiiles, le progrés accompli par l'homme seul, 
assez fort pour se passer de Dieu, voila Pidole dont le culte allait succéder aux 
religions tombées: quimportaient les chutes et les faux pas dans les Apres 
sentiers de la métaphysique, sur les cimes de lidéal? Sur ce chemin déblayé, 
nettoyé, sablé, bordé d’arbustes aux fruits d’or, sans autre horizon que les 
richesses et les plaisirs de la terre, Phumanité devait marquer chacune de ses 
haltes par une découverte, chacun de ses pas par un prodige.’—Je Pére Félix, 
pp. 26—32. 


It seems that the plan of these Conferences had been for 
some time in the mind of Father Félix. If we are to credit 
M. Hippolyte Castille, the cause, which finally decided him 
to take up the subject of Le Progrés par le Christianisme, was 
the Universal Exhibition of Art and Industry, which took place 
in Paris in 1855. ‘A la vue,’ says he, in his peculiar style, ‘du 
‘ pélerinage des hommes du siécle vers ce temple de la matiére, 
‘en comparant la foule qui assiégea pendant plusieurs mois le 
‘ palais des Champs-Elysées, a la foule moins pressée qui venait 
‘aux églises, le Pére Félix se sentit pris de tristesse et de 
‘ colére.’ He proposed the subject to Mgr. Sibour, who, how- 
ever, afforded him no great encouragement at first. In the 
meanwhile, he discussed it with several intimate friends, and 
among them with Donoso Cortés, who thoroughly entered into 
the plan of his projected Conferences, and offered him many 
valuable hints and suggestions as to its treatment. When 
the general principle and scope of these sermons had been 
methodically and elaborately drawn out, Father Félix once 
more submitted the matter to the Archbishop of Paris, who, 
struck with the actualité of the subject proposed, and with the 
preacher’s strength of conviction as to the successful realization 
of his object, warmly approved of it, and gave his blessing 
both to the preacher and to his undertaking: ‘ Allez, je vous 
bénis, vous et votre sujet. Six months afterwards, in Lent, 
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1856, commenced the celebrated Conférences sur le Progres par le 
Christianisme. 


We have not space to enter into an elaborate analysis of these 
five volumes, each of which contains six Conferences, but we 
will give a summary of their contents and a few passages from 
them, in illustration of the preacher’s treatment of his subject 
and of his style. In the three first Conferences of the first volume, 
the subject of Progress is proposed, and its point de départ and 
terme final discussed. The value of material progress, and the 
danger of its exaggeration, are examined in the fourth; Le 
Progrés matériel devant le Christianisme, and La nécessité du 
Progrés moral par rapport @ la science, & Vart et a la société, 
form the subject of the fifth and sixth. We will give the 
exordium of the first, parts of which are somewhat involved :— 


‘ Lorsque des mots résumant dans un sitcle des tendances générales et des 
aspirations profondes, viennent a retentir avec éclat dans les sociétés, et a se 
faire sur les Ames un empire universel, telle est leur puissance, qu’ils apportent 
avec eux des prospérités ou des désastres, selon qu’ils ont pour interpréte la 
vérité ou l’erreur, et rendent le sens de Dieu ou le sens de Phomme. Les 
nations, en entendant passer ces voix qui font tressaillir de tressaillements 
inconnus les générations nouvelles, sont dans l’attente; elles espérent ou elles 
tremblent, et se promettent la vie ou la mort, selon Je sens qui est donné a ces 
mots, qui semblent porter en eux la destinée du monde. 

‘C’est alors que |’apostolat catholique, toujours ému des besoins et des 
dangers de cette humanité qu’il a mission de sauver, se préoccupe, lui aussi, de 
ces mots, devenus pour les peuples qui les écoutent des signes d’espérance 
ou des menaces de ruines. Montrant aux générations vivantes le cété de sa 
doctrine qui répond a Pheure ot Dieu l’envoie, il dit le sens divin des paroles 
qui remuent les hommes, pour en faire sortir avec l’oracle de la vérité le salut 
de la société; et une fois de plus, arrachée aux dangers dont la menagaient des 
bruits mer de tempétes, Phumanité applaudit a ce Verbe libérateur qui 
depuis bientét deux mille ans la sauve, par la puissance de la doctrine, du 
redoutable empire des mots. 

‘Or, parmi les mots fameux qui se font dans |’humanité un ascendant 
efficace, et lui promettent des prospérités ou des ruines, il en est un qui a 
conquis au milieu de nous un prestige plus éclatant et un empire plus absolu 
que tous les autres: mot eélebre si en fut jamais, que répétent de nos jours 
toutes les voix de l’"humanité et tous les échos du monde. Ce mot, déji vous 
avez prononcé: le Progrés /’—Vol. i. pp. 3—5. 


In the fifth Conference, entitled Le Progrés matériel devant 
le Christianisme, we meet with the following estimate of the 
legitimate province of matter, and how it must be made sub- 
servient to higher interests. It is a splendid passage, and, we 
are told it was greatly admired at the time of its delivery. 
After passing a short eulogy on the founder of his Order, the 
preacher continues :— 


‘ Spiritualisme le plus pur, le plus austére et le plus divinement modéré qu’on 
ait jamais enseigné aux hommes, le christianisme, d’accord avec le bon sens des 
peuples, vous crie par toute sa doctrine et par toute sa morale: “O rois de 
la création, 6 souverains de la matiére, reconnaissez avec la dignité que je vous 
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fais le devoir que je vous impose. La matiére est une esclave, elle ne doit que 
vous obéir. Si vous renversez par la folie de vos penseés l’ordre que Dieu a 
fondé sur la sagesse de ses décrets; si vous mettez la servante a la place de la 
souveraine ; si, abdiquant volontairement la royauté que vous tenez de Dieu, 
vous jetez aux orgies de la matiére le sceptre de l’esprit, je vous déclare déchus 
de votre rang et de votre souveraineté; si, & force d'agrandir au milieu 
de vous la fonction de la matiére, vous arrivez & lui faire une domination 

ui vous dégrade, au nom de Dieu je vous condamne; et si e’était la le 
cociee mot de ce que vous nommez le Progrés matériel, fidéle aux tradi- 
tions de mcn Calvaire et & mon enseiguement de dix-huit siécles, moi le 
christianisme, tel aujourd’hui que je fus en tout temps, je vous crierais, 
en regardant le ciel et )éternité: Anathtme au Progrés matériel! Je 
n’accepte pas plus dans la société la souveraineté de la matiére, que je 
u’accepte dans homme la souveraineté du corps. Je suis la sainteté, je 
condamne, je flétris, je repousse la débauche sociale, comme je repousse, je 
condamne et je flétris la débauche individuelle. Or, dans les sociétés comme 
dans les hommes, la débauche, la supréme débauche, ne loubliez jamais, c’est 
le régne de la matiére sur esprit, c’est le despotisme de vos corps imposé 
la majesté de vos Ames! Done, rois et vassaux tout ensemble, rois devant la 
matiére, et vassaux devant Dieu, gardez a la fois votre servage et votre royauté ; 
obéissez & Dieu en commandant @ la terre; contraignez la matiére de servir vos 
besoins; mais ne permettez jamais qu’outrepassant ses droits et exagérant sa 
puissance, la matiére se fasse uu milieu de vous un empire usurpé qui détréne 
dans ’humanité la royauté de l’esprit.” 

* Ainsi parle le christianisme descendu du ciel et parti du Calvaire. Relevant 
& leurs légitimes hauteurs Jes aspirations sans bornes que vous laissez trop 
facilement retomber sur la matiére, il vous crie depuis dix-huit siécles, par la 
voix de son Fondateur: “Cherchez d’abord le royaume de Dieu et sa justice, 
et tous ces autres biens vous seront donnés par surcroit.”’ Parole la plus sociale 
qui ait jamais été dite, et que les peuples n’oublieront jamais sans rouler vers des 
catastrophes qui montreront dans une clarté funtbre ce que c’est que de cher- 
cher le bonheur dans le désordre, et la prospérité loin de Dieu et de sa justice. 

‘Voila, Messieurs, sur le réle de la matitre dans la destinée humaine, la 
grande et immortelle philosophie du christianisme. Voila, devant le développe- 
ment matériel, son approbation et sa réprobation, ses sympathies et ses 
répulsions, ses suffrages et ses anathémes. Ce qu'il approuve et ce qu’il applaudit, 
c’est la matitre moyen, la matiére instrument, la matiére esclave, la matiére au 
dernier rang. Ce qu’il condamne et ce qu’il repousse, c’est la matitre devenue 
une fin, une souveraine et une ambition principale de la vie. Lst-ce clair, 
Messieurs, est-ce assez clair? Je ne puis vous faire que des discours, je 
voudrais vous faire des livres, tant j’ai peur qu’aprés avoir entendu, vous 
n’ayez pas encore assez compris sur ce point fondamental la vraie pensée du 
christianisme.’—Vol. i. pp. 236—239. 


The first Conference for the year 1857 treats of the necessity 
of moral Progress, in which the preacher shows that material 
Progress, and even intellectual Progress, which he defines as 
la marche dans le vrai, must be subordinated to moral Progress, 
which he describes as /a marche dans le bien, and that ‘le per- 
fectionnement de la matiére sans le perfectionnement des 
hommes aboutit 4 la décadence et 4 la ruine.’ The next five 
discuss the following subjects—La concupiscence, le sensualisme, 
la cupidité, Torgueil, le luxe, which are regarded as obstacles 
to all true Progress. The treatment of these subjects gives 
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occasion to the orator to distinguish between true and fic- 
titious civilisation, to depict the moral degradation into which 
the arts and sciences have fallen in France, to dilate upon and 
reprobate the sensualism manifested in novels, in painting, 
and in theatrical pieces, the restless spirit of speculation and 
gambling which so extensively prevails among all classes, the 
luxurious habits, and love of show and pomp, which possess so 
many of his countrymen, and which are exhibited in their 
houses, their furniture, their equipages, and their dress. He 
also adverts in this volume to table-turning and the Bourse, gas 
and civilisation, spirit-rapping and the electric telegraph, theatres 
and steamers, polkas and capital, and has a passing hit at Luther 
and the German Reformation, at Michelet and Louis Blanc, at 
Rousseau and his Emile, at Cabet and his Jearta, at Fourier 
and Fourtérisme, at Comte and his Positivisme, and at Voltaire, 
with a dash of personality here and there. In these Conferences 
in particular, the libertinism and scepticism of his countrymen 
are delineated with a masterly hand, and, at the same time, 
castigated with a vigour and a sans-fagon which are really quite 
delectable. This volume has obtained a ‘ great success.’ It 
is the only one that has reached a fourth edition, and is just 
the sort of work likely to be extensively read. Some of the 
sketches of men and things are exceedingly spirited, racy, and 
life-like, and must have been greatly relished by the congrega- 
tion of Notre-Dame. Through several of them there runs a 
vein of quiet satire and delicate irony, combined with a 
righteous indignation, which must have been peculiarly effec- 
tive in the delivery. In the first of these we meet with the 
following description of tle character and conditions of true 
civilisation, as well as of the dangers which encompass French 
society :— 

‘Ah! nous avons souvent et avec éclat prononcé ce mot de nos jours devenu 
trop fameux: Civilisation. Ces deux mots: Progrés et Civilisation, sont les 
deux échos de la voix qui remplit aujourd’hui la terre. Mais od réside, pen- 
sez-vous, l’essence de la vraie civilisation? A entendre certains hommes, 
fascinés par les splendeurs du Progrés matériel, on serait tenté de croire que 
le peuple le plus civilisé est celui qui a, plus et mieux que tous les autres 
peuples, des chemins de fer, des bateaux i vapeur, de |’éclairage au gaz, des 
ag og des palais de \’industrie; le peuple qui a la bourse la plus 
célébre, la banque la plus riche, le numéraire le plus pesant, le capital le plus 
élevé, le commerce le plus actif, les spéculafions les plus hardies; le peuple qui 
peut déployer un luxe de vétements, de festins, d’ameublements et d’habitations, 
ignoré de tous les autres peuples. 

‘Rien n’est plus faux. Certes, nous ne blimons, ni ne réprouvons, méme 
au sein de la vraie civilisation, ces progrés de la matiére ; tout cela peut étre 
un ornement, une décoration, une parure de la civilisation, ce n’est pas la 
civilisation méme. La civilisation d’un peuple cest son éducation; or, 
l'éducation légitime et vraiment civilisatrice, c'est avant tout et par-dessus 
tout le developpement du cour et la culture de lame. Essayez de tout 
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développer et de tout agrandir dans un enfant, tout, excepté ces deux choses, 
Pame et le cceur; vous en ferez un petit barbare. Il en est de méme d’un 
euple. Développez en lui toutes les énergies du corps, tous les instincts de 
a chair, tout enfin, excepté ’Ame et le coeur; que tous dans ce euple aient le 
bien-étre, tous l’aisance, tous la richesse, tous le plaisir; que Plearte devienne 
la réalité; VIcarie ne sera qu'une barbarie, barbarie en robe de soie et en 
carrosse doré, barbarie ayant des palais au lieu de chaumiéres; mais barbarie 
toujours. Qu’importe que homme ait un vétemeut plus soyeux, une nourriture 
lus délicate, des masa mieux polis, une demeure plus splendide, s’il n'est 
ui-méme, par l’ime et le cceur, plus poli, plus doux, plus délicat, plus cultivé, 
plus moral enfin? Civilisé au dehors, il demeure darbare au dedans. Lorsque 
ces deux phénoménes viennent a se rencontrer dans un méme peuple, au méme 
point de lespace et de la durée, le Progrés matériel et la décadence morale ; 
alors deux pm se font l'une 4 l’autre au sein de la société ce contraste 
saisissant : au dehors des surfaces d’un poli qui ravit les regards, au dedans 
des Apretés qui épouvantent les Ames; au dehors des magnificences qui 
étonnent, au dedans des fureurs qui consternent. 

‘Aussi lorsque j’entends les bruits qui retentissent 4 la surface du monde 
social, et que )’écoute attentif les murmures qui grondent dans son fond, je ne 
puis me défendre d'une frayeur secréte; et je me demande avec effroi si la 
société ne touche pas peut-étre A |’un de ces moments terribles ov le fantéme 
dune civilisation menteuse menace de s’évanouir en quelques jours au sein 
d’une barbarie réelle. J’entends vos lévres qui disent : “ Nos mceurs deviennent 
chaque jour d’une incomparable douceur; la fraternité se développe, la civili- 
sation marche ;” et j’entends les ames qui murmurent: “Nos jours sont 
chargés de menaces inconnues: des projets affreux se remuent au fond des 
cceurs ; la barbarie n’est plus a la frontiére, elle est au fond des Ames; elle 
attend qu’un souffle passe et lui dise: Voici ’heure /” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 22—25. 


These are beautiful and true words, and never truer than when 
applied to the present state of French society. Equally graphic 
and truthful is the following description of a youthful sensualist. 
It is not unworthy the pen of Bossuet :— 


* Voyez le jeune homme, méme bien élevé, méme religieux, mais livré corps 
et fime a cet empire énervant du sensualisme: que fera-t-il un jour, 1i-bas, 
dans ce vieux chateau qui a abrité sous son toit tant d’ancétres fameux et tant 
d’hommes héroiques? Il vivra, je devrais plutét dire il végétera dans une 
atmosphére sensuelle qu’il aspirera du sein des grandes cités pour en envelopper 
sa demeure. Artiste ou littérateur, il fera de l’art ou de la littérature sensuelle. 
Etranger aux lettres et aux arts, que fera-t-il pour tuer l’ennui de ses longues 
journées? Ah! vous le demandez? Il poursuivra de chateau en chateau 
es soirées sensuelles, les bals sensuels, les intrigues et les liaisons sensuelles. 
Que fera-t-il pour l’abnégation? Rien. Pour le sacrifice? Rien. Pour 
Vhéroisme? Rien. Que fera-t-il pour la joie de sa mére? Rien. Pour 
Yhonneur de sa famille? Rien. Pour la gloire de son nom? Rien. Que 
fera-t-il enfin pour se vaincre lui-méme, devenir un homme, se faire un 
caracttre? Rien. Aussi, ce bien élevé n’aura pas de caractére, et ce de- 
scendant des héros ne sera pas un homme. Fils des croisés, je te salue! 
Héros de ces temps, j’admire tes exploits! Tes ancétres s’illustraient sur le 
champ de bataille; ils refoulaient la barbarie et sauvaient la civilisation ; ils 
étaient de leur temps, ils faisaient de l’héroisme. Toi, tu tillustres dans les 
intrigues, tu brilles dans les bals joyeux et les salons parfumés ; poursuis ta 
noble carriére, va conquérir le plaisir, tu es de ton siécle, tu fais du sensualisme. 
Oui, le sensualisme, 6 chevalier de ce temps; voila le triomphe de ton courage ! 
Et quel sera le triomphe de ton sensualisme? Un triomphe digne de lui et de 
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toi, la volupté, cette grande décadence humaine! Or, si tel est le jeune 
homme qui a pour résister aux influences du sensualisme le sentiment de la 
noblesse et lillustration de la race, que dire de. celui qui, jeté dans le méme 
courant, n’a pour résister & ces entraiaements rien de ces traditions généreuses 
et de ces sentiments élevés qui sont I’héritage des grandes familles? Et 
a l’un et de l’autre, si ce n’est la chute la plus profonde ?’—Vol. ii. 
p. 116—118. 


In the same Conference, we have a vivid portraiture of the 
nature of French novels, and of their most demoralizing in- 
fluences upon the whole community. There is no literature so 
aged in France, and there is none of which the results have 

en more injurious and destructive.’ The sketch is so good 
that we almost feel inclined to suppose that the preacher must 
have waded through George Sand [Madame Dudevant], the 
two Dumas, Paul de Kock, Eugéne Sue, the two Mussets, 
Balzac, Soulié, Stendhal Henri [Beyle}], Gozlan, Féval, Luchet, 
et hoc genus omne.* We regret that we have no space for 
an extract. We must, however, give what Félix says of 
theatres :-— 


‘J’entends dire que le théAtre est une école de meurs. On I’a dit toujours. 
Quand cela s’est-il fait? Je Pignore. Quoiqu’il en soit du théatre en général, 
jaflirme que si notre théatre, tel que nous Vavons fait pour répondre aux 
aspirations de ce temps, est une école de meeurs, c’est avant tout une école de 
meeurs sensuelles. Laissons les scénes immondes et vraiment immorales que la 
géuération nouvelle fut appelée souvent & contempler au théatre ; représenta- 
tions audacieusement lubriques, ou l’acteur prépare et le spectateur vient 
chercher des émotions qui font pleurer les anges et pervertissent les hommes : 
spectacles hideusement ignobles, inventés par un génie impudique pour parvenir 
& émouvoir encore des cours blasés et des sens affadis par la grossi¢reté de 
rémotion. Je passe sans m’y arréter devant ces ignominies; je ne considére 
que ce que vous acceptez généralement comme tolérable, si ce n’est comme 
entitrement honnéte. Eh bien, je dis que Ja aussi, dans ce drame contem- 
porain accepté par le sitcle, le sensualisme vous envahit. Le théatre contem- 
porain, c'est le sensualisme dans la forme dramatique, et beaucoup plus 
encore le sensualisme dans le fond du drame. 

‘Certes, Messieurs, le théatre, alors méme qu'il demeure dans les bornes de 





1 *The landlady of my hotel {at Mostaganem], apparently a widow-lady, who 
retained some traces of having once been handsome, was sitting in her bureau, 
listening to the civil speeches of a middle-aged officer, when I entered to obtain 
some information. There was also present her daughter, a girl of fifteen or 
sixteen, who sat busily engaged with a book. I had had occasion to call upon an 
official person of some rank, and my plans were put out of joint by the circum- 
stance of not finding him at his office. “Ah! ii est probablement chez sa 
maitresse,” was the straightforward explanation of my hostess, tendered without 
the least spice of sarcasm. ‘“‘ Qui est sa maitresse?” asked the young lady, raising 
her eyes from her book. I turned to her in some surprise, and then observed that 
the subject of her study was 9 volume of George Sand.’—Blakesley’s Four Months 
in Algeria, p. 222. 

2 See on this subject M. Menche de Loisne’s Influence de ta littérature francaise, 
de 1830 21850, sur Tesprit public et les maurs, Paris, 1852; and M. Eugéne 
Poitou’s (one of the Judges of the Imperial Court at Anger-) Du Roman et du 
Thédtre contemporains et de lewr influence sur les meeurs, Paris, 1858. There is 
searcely any imaginable vice or crime which is not dressed up in the most alluring 
garb, and patronised, defended, and justified by the novelists of the day. 
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la convenance sociale et de la vérité morale, a déja bien assez de chances de 
développer & l’excés dans les hommes les tendances sensuelles. Qu’est-ce done, 
lorsque tout dans la forme et le fond est inventé pour l’émotion et coordonné 
avec toute la puissance de l’art pour la satisfaction des sens? Or, que voyez- 
vous trop souvent au théitre, tel que le siécle vous le fait? Je laisse les 
prestiges de la décoration, des costumes, des attitudes et des tableaux vivants ; 
en un mot, le sensualisme de la forme. Que voyez-vous d’ordinaire au fond de 
ces drames eréés pour vous donner des enseignements de vertus? Presque 
toujours la passion primant la conscience, le vice irsultant la vertu, le corps 
triomphant de Ame, la sensation de l’idée, et Pinstinct du devoir. O chute 
de nos weeurs! 6 triomphes du sensualisme! La, vos dramaturges n’ont pas 
rougi de vous montrer ce qu’il y a de plus pur, de plus grand et de plus sacré 
dans Phomme aprés ]'amour de Dieu, amour paternel, maternel et filial, 
ravalé jusqu’aux proportions de l'instinct. La, un génie dégradant a mis 
sous vos regards, sans révolter vos Ames, des péres et des méres perdant avec 
Ja majesté du devoir l’auréole de leur paternité, aimant leurs enfants de passion 
et d'instinct, & peu pres (j’ai honte de le dire) comme Jes animaux aiment 
leurs petits! Partout enfin la ressource facile de impression des sens substi- 
tuée 4 Pentente des passions du coeur et des sentiments de Pame.—Vol. ii. pp. 
130—132. 


The following passage speaks for itself, and is as just as it is 
eloquent. The preacher, it will be noticed, speaks of course 
from hearsay on the subject of some of the things he de- 
nounces; but had he known experimentally what the vie 
mondaine is, and attended a ball, he could hot have described 
them better. After adverting to and condemning what is 


called religion du sentiment, he proceeds :— 


Si le sensualisme nous vient, de la religion, c’est-a-dire de ce qu’il y a de 
plus essentiellement spiritualiste, que pouvions-nous nous promettre des autres 
manifestations de nos mceurs contemporaines? que pouvions-nous attendre de 
vos soirées, de vos bals, de vos fétes, de vos danses, et de tous ces plaisirs 
légers, brillants et folatres, qu’on appelle la vie mondaine? . . . Ah! ce que 
nous pouvions atiendre, c’est ce qu’ils nous ont douné: du sensualisme, mais 
du sensualisme sans mesure et sans pudeur; du sensualisme provocateur, 
immoral, attestant et précipitant tout a la fois la chute de nos meeurs et la 
dégradation de nos ames ! 

On dit, Messieurs, que sous vos regards le despotisme du siécle consacre 
dans le costume de vos femmes et de vos filles des audaces qui eussent étonné 
la pudeur de vos péres. On dit que des nudités, encore plus réprouvées par la 
morale qu’elles ne sont autorisées par la mode, ne sont plus un embarras pour 
vos yeux devenus hardis! Ou dit que des péres et des méres se rencontrent, 
subjugués eux aussi par la puissance du préjugé, qui livrent leurs enfants, 
emportés dans des tourbillomnements sensuels et enivrants, d des attitudes, a 
des poses, a des rapprochements, A des contacts, j’allais dire, avec un prédica- 
teur illustre, & des exlacements qui réjouissent les vicieux et compromettent 
les innocents. Entendez-vous, Messieurs? qui réjouissent les vicieux et 
compromettent les innocents ! 

Je m’arréte! ... La corruption du siécle enchaine mon discours; c’est le 
caractére d’un siécle profoudément vicieux de ne plus permettre qu’on 
fasse entendre aux oreilles ce qu'il ose partout étaler aux regards, et de 
trouver étrange que l'on ose bien dire ce qu'il ne craint pas de faire. Et 
cependant, quand le-siécle ose tant pour la dépravation de nos meeurs et la 
décadence de la société, il fant bier que pour le Progrés de la société et 
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Yamélioration de nos mceurs, l’apostolat ose aussi quelque chose. Non, il ne 
se peut pas que devant des coutumes qui éteignent la pudeur, tuent le respect 
et dépravent les hommes, l’apostolat se taise comme une sentinelle muette. 
Non, Messieurs, non, telles ne sont pas nos traditions. Devant les grands 
désordres du siécle, Chrysostome a parlé, Ambroise a parlé, saint Bernard a 
parlé, Bourdaloue a parlé, Bossuet a parlé; et si petit, si infirme que nous 
soyons, sans rien avoir de l’autorité de ces noms, ni de la puissance de leur 
grande parole, nous nous sentons le méme devoir; et Dieu aidant, devant le 
vice qui s’étale, nous nous sentons le méme courage, et nous vous disons en 
finissant : Prenez garde! le sensualisme, c’est la décadence ; et vos divert'sse- 
ments, vos jeux, vos spectacles, vos meeurs, enfin, c’est le sensualisme.'— 
Vol. ii. pp. 136—139. 


In the fourth Conference, the preacher lashes, with praise- 
worthy severity, the reckless nich and speculating in the 
funds, which have recently become so frightfully common in 
France, and which seem to be encouraged and fostered by 
Government, and draws the following graphic picture of the 
immoral tendencies of the propensity, and of its frequently 
tragical consequences. We fear that this picture is not alto- 
gether an ideal one :— 


‘Que voulez-vous. en effet, que soit ’homme, quand sa vie tout entiére roule 
emportée a ces souffles cupides? Que peut-il devenir lorsque, tombé de Dieu 
jusque sur la matiére, ’homme descend encore au-dessous pour s’en faire 
Vesclave, et prosterne aux pieds de ce fétiche toutes ses grandeurs humaines ? 
N’oublions pas un principe que nous avons établi: homme descend ou s’éléve 
avec les sentiments dont il remplit son Ame et les émotions dont il remplit sa 
vie. Or, avez-vous étudié avec leurs tendances abrutissantes les émotic ns des 
hommes d’argent? avez-vous vu leurs impressions, leurs convulsions, leurs 
saisissements, leurs tressaillements, leurs spasmes, leurs ravissements? avez- 
vous vu leurs joies et leurs tristesses, leurs ivresses et leurs mélancolies, leurs 
exaltations et ed abattements, leurs espérances et leurs désespoirs? Grand 
Dieu! quelle grossiéreté, quelle barbarie, disons plus, quelle sauvagerie d’im- 
pressions! et au bout quelles tragédies misérables! quels césastres pleins 
@opprobre et de bassesses! . . . Qu’un seul exemple nous tienne lieu de tous. 

_vonee he le joueur au sein de ses émotions. Le voilA sous le coup du 
sort. . .pdle, haletant, silencieux, morne, il attend le mot de son destin. Le 
sort a parlé; il a dit: “Tu os gagné.” Voyez-vous comme ses yeux brillent, 
comme son front s’épanouit ? Mais de quel éclat et de quelle joie !—Recom- 
mencons, dit-il.—Il gagne encore.—La fortune est & nous, doublons l’enjeu.— 
Encore gagné.—Triplons, décuplons, cent uplons la richesse.—Encore gagné.— 
Et la joie s’amasse dans son cceur comme |’or sous samain. A chaque coup, 
comme un flot qui grossit, ’or monte, il monte toujours. Cet homme ne se 
contient plus, il est hors de lui-méme, sa joie n’est pas seulement une ivresse, 
un délire: vous diriez, avec un grand orateur, que c’est une extase. Qui 
peindra cette joie, qui n’est ni de lange, ni de ’animal, ni de homme ? 

‘Mais son bonheur a lassé ia fortune; il perd—Essayons de ressaisir la 
ehance qui se dérobe.—II perd.—Essayons de nouveau.—II perd ; il perd en- 
core ; il perd toujours! Et la joie fuit de son cceur comme |’or de ses mains. 
Quelles émotions l’envahissent tout & coup! La tristesse, la frayeur, l’épou- 
vante, le désespoir montent & son ceeur. Ses genoux se dérobent ; la sueur 
coule & son visage et se glace comme dans la mort @ son front palissant. Le 
voyez-vous d'ici, les yeux hagards, le visage effaié, la lévre crispée, le geste 
convulsif, le eceur glacé ?. . . le voilA sur l'abime! Fuyons, dit-il.—Ou va-t-il P 
et que va-t-il faire ?9—“ J'ai tout perdu, plus d’espérance! Et pourtant c'est 
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demain! demain, l’échéance! demain, la prison! demain, lopprobre! demain, 
le déshonneur de ma vie et la ruine de mes enfants! ... Non! plus de demain ! 
mourons aujourd’hui!” Un bruit affreux s’est fait entendre, les échos de la 
Bourse ont répondu: “ Le joueur est mort !” 

* Vous direz : “Ce désastre est une exception.” Je l’accorde: c’est l’extréme 
aboutissement des choses. Je le veux bien, toutes les péripéties de la cupidité 
n’arriveront pas ces tragiques dénoiments: done le joueur passionné ne se 
tuera pas, le spéculateur fiévreux ne se tuera pas, l'agioteur convulsif ne se 
tuera pas, l'improvisateur de millions ne se tuera pas; en un mot, ’homme 
d’argent ne se tuera pas. A la bonne heure. Mais ce que devient cet homme, 
au point de vue de la grandeur morale, quand son amour suit ce penctant qui 
Yemporte au-déssous méme de la matiére, c’est ce que vous ne comprendrez 
jamais assez. Qui dira & quelle bassesse descend cette Ame faite pour con- 
templer le ciel et posséder l’infini? Quel spectacle! Un homme qui ne voit, 
ne connait et ne comprend plus que ces trois choses, qui font autour de lui le 
triangie misérable ot #’enferme toute sa vie: le capital, la bourse, le chiffre ; 
cet homme qui ne s’émeut qu’au contact de l’or, qui ne tressaille qu'aux 
tintements de l'or, qui ne connait plus qu’une ambition, l’ambition de lor, 
qu’une joie, la joie qui vient de l’or, qu'une adoration, adoration de lor, qui 
vous dira i quelle barbarie il peut descendre, alors méme que, par le dehors, il 
resplendit de tout l’éclat que la richesse fait briller autour de lui? Ah! 
Messieurs, il est trop vrai de le dire: cette passion brutale lui enléve toute la 
beauté, toute la suavité, toute la grandeur humaine; elle le fait, comme le 
barbare, dur, étroit et rampant. A force de se passionner pour cet or qu’il 
touche, il se fait par le cceur mille fois plus dur que lor qu’il a touché! 
Plus il amasse autour de lui la possession qui |’étend par le dehors, plus il se 
retire sur lui-méme et se rétrécit parle dedans. Plus sa richesse monte, plus 
sa grandeur descend. Plus son capital s’éléve, plus son Ame s’avilit ; comme 

ur mieux agrandir le contraste qui apparait entre |’élévation de sa fortune et 
‘abaissement de sa vie.’—Vol. ii. pp. 152—156. 


Our next and last extract shall be the famous sketch of 
certain mariages d argent, or, as they are more euphoniously and 
philosophically called sometimes, mariages de raison :— 


‘ Pour constituer ce centre vivant de la famille, que fait le siécle aujourd’hui ? 
Messieurs, voici dans la constitution de la famille un désordre dont les consé- 
quences sur l’abaissement de l’humanité sont incaleulables. Ce que l’on met 
eutre ces cceurs que l’on doit unir d’une indissoluble union, ce n’est pas ce 
qui unit, c’est ce qui divise ; ce n’est pas de l’amour, cest de l’or. . . . Le mariage, 
union des dmes et des ceeurs marquée du sceau de Dieu, est soumis a des 
calculs matériels ot les cceurs et les ames ne comptent plus: unions barbares, 
ou Von fait violence & la nature pour faire honneur A la famille; unions dégra- 
dantes. ot l'on abaisse les ames pour élever la fortune, ot l'on déprave le sang 
pour restaurer un nom ou agrandir un héritage! Quoi! pour cimenter cette 
alliance qui doit porter la famille sur son indissolubilité sacrée, cest la ce 
que vous mettez un chiffre, rien qu’un chiffre! Et de par la puissance de ce 
chiffre, vous dites & ces deux cceurs qui se repoussent l’un l'autre: “ Soyez 
unis: la fortune répond a la fortune, l’or égale l’or, l’équation est parfaite, et 


vous n’avez rien & dire.” Comme si, dans ces contrats qui doivent fonder la 
famille, il s‘agissait non d’unir les ecceurs, mais de les vendre. Vendre les 
ceurs!... Grand Dieu ! en disant ce mot horrible, n’ai-je pas trop dit la vérité 
Oui, pauvres cours de vingt ans, qui appelez l’affection, comme une fleur la 
rosée, le sitcle vous vend au lieu de vous unir l'un a Pautre; déja trop égarés 
par les romans sensuels, vous réviez un idéal: vous serez punis d’une erreur 
par une folie, le siécle le veut, vous épouserez un capital ! 
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* Et voyez comme les désordres s’enchafnent aux désordres pour dégrader Ja 
famille, et avec la famille la race humaine. Un homme a quarante aus : a force de 
consommation et de sensualismé, il a épuisé sa fortune et jeté a tous les vents 
des voluptés la séve de sa vie. Voici venir l'heure de se ranger; tout va lui 
échapper, et déja tout se dérobe. Pour sauvegarder la seconde moitié de sa 
vie, que fera-t-1? Il épousera une fortune. Vous lui parlez pour la premiére 
fois d'un ange terrestre qui lui apporte pour premitre dot |’or d’un cceur pur, 
l'or d’une ame innocente, l’or de toutes les vertus : il est distrait ; vous le croyez 
ravi par la contemplation du tableau que vous lui montrez: point du tout; 
une seule chose le préoccupe; et savez-vous la question que pose ce véléran 
de la débauche et de la consommation? La question capitale, décisive, et 
quelquefois la seule question est celle-ci: ‘* Mais combien a-t-elle P—500,0C0 
ir.—C’est bien, dit-il, c'est ce que j'avais révé.” Ces hommes si positifs font 
aussi des réves, et leurs réves monient jusque-la.’—Vol. ii. pp. 162 —164. 


No wonder that such sketches as these should delight French- 
men and Frenchwomen, and attract a vast auditory ! 

After having shown that material Progress, when not founded 
upon, and interpenetrated by, religious principle, engenders a 
wultitude of disorders, and leads to barbarism, and stigmatised, 
as they deserve, the follies and crimes of the day, Félix 
proceeds to demonstrate, in succeeding Conferences, the prin- 
ciple and means of all real progress, namely, Christianity, 
upon which the whole superstructure of the social system must 
be built, and which alone can confer happiness in this world and 
in the next. He shows how material Progress must be accom- 
panied, chastened, and regulated by moral Progress; that 
moral Progress itself is dependent upon and identified with 
Christianity ; and that society must again become leavened by 
Christianity, or perish. We had marked some passages to 
extract from these subsequent Conferences, but our limits 
preclude our giving them. We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves with briefly indicating the chief topics developed in them. 
In those of 1858, which are comprised in the third volume, the 
preacher labours to show how moral Progress is to be achieved 
by Christian holiness, Christian humility, Christian austerity, 
and Christian poverty ; by the love of Christ, and the destruc- 
tion of egotism. Those of 1859 discuss social Progress, which 
Christianity alone can develop, and the threefold basis of which 
is Christian liberty, equality, and fraternity, placed under the 
safeguard of authority, of which our Lord is the original prin- 
ciple, and which exhibits itself under a fourfold aspect—parental, 
sacerdotal, royal, and, according to the preacher, the highest 
of all, pontifical authority. After treating of society generally, 
in his Conferences of 1859, the preacher is logically brought to 
speak of the family in particular in those of 1860. The follow- 
ing are the heads of the six Conferences for that year :—Le 
Progrés de la société par la famille.—Le Progrés de la famille par 


Jésus-Christ.—Décadence de la famille dans notre sitcle—Le 
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Progrés de la famille par le mariage chrétien.—Le Progrés de la 
famille par la paternité chrétienne.—Le progres de la famille par 
la maternité chrétienne. The subject for the Conferences of the 
present year, which have just appeared, is education. Thus, 
after having demolished the false human systems in vogue, the 
Father Félix builds upon the only real foundation of all true 
progress and happiness—Christianity. 

As our readers have had an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves, Félix’s style is generally clear, polished, racy, forcible, 
elegant, and, though somewhat artificial and wanting in colour, 
eloquent. His sermons are evidently the result of much care 
and thought, and are probably equal to those of any con- 
temporaneous French preacher. He appears to possess a keen 
insight into human nature generally, and that of his own 
countrymen specifically ; and some of his delineations of cha- 
racter are admirable. He particularly excels in drawing strik- 
ing and animated pictures. If not a very deep, he is at least a 
very solid thinker and acute reasoner; and it seems plain that 
he has studied and taught rhetoric to some purpose. If, also, he 
has not shown himself capable, like Massillon, and Bossuet, and 
Robert Hall, and Irving, and Samuel Wilberforce, and Lacor- 
daire, of keeping his auditors in breathless silence, or kindling 
their enthusiasm to the highest pitch, of rousing the innermost 
feelings of their souls, and making them ‘rise and lean forward 
over the front of their seats,’ or even, as was the case with one 
of those above-named, leave their places, he, at any rate, excites 
the deep interest, and keeps up the earnest attention of all. 
He has been reproached with indulging too frequently in ex- 
clamations and apostrophes. Exclamation, apostrophe, and anti- 
thesis are certainly great favourites with Félix; but then all 
French preachers deal largely in them, and they form one of 
the staple ingredients of their compositions. ‘To one expres- 
sion constantly recurring in the sermons before us, and awfully 
common in conversation, we must, however, peremptorily object. 
It may be allowable at times in the pulpit, but it should be 
sparingly used, and then not as a mere expletive. At times the 

rench preacher seems rather diffuse ; some of his sentences are 
also occasionally involved, ex. gr. portions of the exordium we 
have given, and somewhat longer than his countrymen admire, 
though there is nothing in his Conferences at all approaching to 
Henley’s ‘ periods of a mile,’ or to the not much shorter ones of 
an illustrious living Bishop already mentioned. Some ex- 
=, too, are sometimes far-fetched, and not very intel- 
igible. For instance, what the precise meaning of the follow- 


ing may be, is, though doubtless very poetical and beautiful, by 
no means as clear to us as it is to M. Hippolyte Castille: ‘ Dieu, 
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‘ en effet, a touché le fond de l’Ame humaine, il y a jeté avec son 
‘ propre reflet un charme de lui-méme.’ 

In a previous part of this article we have touched upon some 
of the radical and withering deficiencies in the education of 
candidates for the priesthood in the Church of England ; but in 
no respect are the deficiencies of that education more strikingly 
exemplified than in the delivery of most of our preachers. It is 
well known with what ease, what naturalness, and frequently 
what perfect gracefulness, French preachers deliver their 
sermons. Indeed, their manner of delivery is often their 
greatest recommendation. We have occasionally heard French 
sermons which riveted our attention in their delivery, but 
which subsequently appeared very poor in the reading. There 
was a good deal of shrewdness and judgment in the answer 
made by Renaud to one who asked him to publish some sermons 
which had been very much admired: ‘ Most willingly, if they 
will print the preacher also;’ and it would be no loss to pulpit 
literature, or to individuals, if his example were more frequently 
followed by his countrymen. That example might even be 
commended to the serious consideration of a certain popular 
London preacher. We have read carefully the whole of 
Bridaine’s* (or, at any rate, what passes for Bridaine) and 
Maccarthy’s sermons; they contain brilliant passages certainly, 
especially Maccarthy’s, but nothing to account for the extraordi- 
nary sensation they produced, or the unrivalled popularity of 
their authors, They were, however, admirably delivered. The 
very reverse is the case among ourselves. In spite of all that 
has been written on the matter, we believe that English sermons 
are not only equal to French, but—without going back to 
former times, and judging only from those which have been 
published in the two countries within the last few years— 
decidedly superior. We could at this moment point to par- 
ticular passages, or whole sermons, from the volumes of the late 
Professor Archer Butler and Mr. Shergold Boone; from the 
Bishop of Oxford ; from Canon Wordsworth ; from Dr. Moberly ; 
from Mr Woodford, and others, which, in point of originality, 
solidity, depth, fervour of devotional feeling, knowledge of 
Scripture, and of the human heart, power of persuasiveness, 
practical usefulness, and true eloquence, are, at least, comparable 





' As to the famous exordium of Bridaine’s sermon preached at S. Sulpice in 
1751, before the assembled nobility and prelates, and in praise of which so much 
has been said and written, it is not Bridaine’s. It was first given as Bridaine’s by 
Maury, in his Essai sur [ Eloquence de la Chaire, whence it has been re-copied and 
attributed to the celebrated missionary, with the most edifying simplicity, by 
nearly every French and English author who has written on the art of preaching, 
but Bridaine never :'elivered it. It is known to be Maury’s own composition. See 
Poujoulat’s Cardina Maury, sa vie et ses euvres, Paris, 1859. 
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to the most brilliant efforts of Lacordaire, Ravignan, La Place, 
Courtier, Dupanloup, Pie, Félix, or other French preachers of 
the time. The delivery of our preachers, however, is, as a rule, 
wofully inferior. The reason of this is obvious. The elocu- 
tionary art is as sedulously and systematically studied and culti- 
vated in France,' as it is sedulously and systematically ignored, 
and, to use the words of a very high authority, ‘disgracefully 
neglected’ * among ourselves ; and we very much fear that even 
now an affirmative answer must be returned to Bishop Berkley’s 
celebrated query, ‘ Whether half the learning and study of these 
‘kingdoms is not useless for want of a proper delivery being 
‘taught in our schools and colleges?’ Mr. Daniel Moore, in 
his able ‘ Thoughts on Preaching,’ has well observed, that ‘in a 
‘ practical ignoring of all the adjuncts of effective oral address, 
‘and in the almost contemptuous denial to elocution of any 
‘right to be considered an art at all, the Church of England 
‘ stands almost alone;’ and until this evil is remedied, and 
elocution occupies a prominent place in the preparation of can- 
didates for Orders, some of our best sermons will not only not 
command general acceptance, but will too often become prac- 
tically useless. 

The tameness, the monotony, the want of naturalness and 
reality, the undignified attitude, the listless, inexpressive coun- 
tenance,’ the soul-withering coldness with which sermons are 
delivered in this country, strike foreigners particularly. If there 
be some exaggeration, there is at the same time much truth 
in the following passage from Coquerel’s recently-published 
volume on preaching :— 


‘ L’évéque ou le ministre Anglican, commodément accoudé sur un coussin de 
velours assez vaste pour recevoir son cahier, lisait avec la plus confiante 
lacidité, sans risquer d’autre geste que le mouvement de tourner les pages, et 
& peine se permettait-il, de loin en loin, ce qu’on appelait the waving of the hand, 
c’est-d-dire |'effort de soulever la main pour la laisser retomber aussitét sur le 
rebord de la chaire. C’était un démenti systématique et permanent donné au 
vieux principe que l’action est l’essence de |’art oratoire; ce principe si 
recommandé par Démosthénes, dont Cicéron, en l’appuyant & son tour dans les 
termes les plus forts, rappelle le mot fameux, que les trois premiéres qualités 
de lorateur sont 1° |’action, 2° l’action, 3° action, * 





1 The number of works constantly issuing from the French press on [Art de la 
chaire is something extraordinary. The Dictionnaire des Prédicateurs (Lyons, 
1757) enumerates and analyses no less than seventy, which appeared between 1628 
and 1745; but we think the proportion has been much greater lately. Scores 
have been published within the last ten or fifteen years. 

* The Bishop of Exeter. See his Letter, and that of other Bishops, on the neces- 
sity of training theological students in public reading, in Mr. D’Orsey's excellent 
Lecture on The Study of the English Language. Bell & Daldy, 1861. 

3 *Ad summum dominatur maxime vultus: hoe supplices, hoc minaces,’ hoc 
blandi, hoe tristes, hoe hilares, hoe erécti, hoc submissi sumus. Hoe pendent 
homines, hunc intuentur, hunc spectant etiam antequam dicamus. Hoe quosdam 
amamus, hoc odimus, hoe plurima intelligimus.’ Quinctilian, lib. xi. cap. 3. 

* Observations pratiques sur la Prédication, pp. 258, 259. 
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Bouchard,' a writer most favourably disposed towards our 
Church and nation, as well as every French traveller who has 
attended our services, makes very similar remarks.” 

As regards the delivery of Father Félix, it is earnest, 
natural, and impressive. ite does not indulge in the violent 
gesticulation which is one of the characteristics of some of the 
most eminent French preachers, and he has certainly much less 
than Lacordaire, as he is also greatly Lacordaire’s and Ravignan’s 
inferior in energy and oratorical power generally, as well as in 
spontaneousness, and readiness of eloquence. M. Castille says 
that his voice is weak, et d’une tonalité désagréable. It is certainly 
not very remarkable for strength, melodiousness, and sonorous- 
ness, but it is fresh and penetrating ; he has cultivated it with 
evident care, and manages it well, and he is heard distinctly in 
every part of Notre-Dame. He is thin, pale, somewhat under 
the middle height, and seems much younger than he is. His 
whole appearance and manner are by no means particularly 
attractive and prepossessing; but no sooner has he commenced 
— than interest is excited, and the electric power of 
eloquence felt; and, indeed, he can be no common preacher 
who, coming after Lacordaire and Ravignan, can attract and 
keep up the fixed attention of such audiences as collect together 
every Lent at Notre-Dame. In all the relations of private life, 
he is, we believe, a most estimable man; and it should be added, 
to his honour, that, whenever he visits his native place, he 
thinks it his duty to stay with his poor relatives, instead of 
accepting the proffered hospitality of the great and noble. Here 
we conclude our hasty sketch. Father Félix proposes again 
to preach at Notre-Dame next Lent. Should any of our readers 
happen to be visiting Paris at that period, we cannot do better 
than recommend them to go and hear him, and judge of his 
preaching for themselves. 


[This article was already in type when the news of the death 
of Lacordaire reached this country. We may possibly, in an 
early number, give some account of the life and works of this 
gifted preacher, thus snatched away in the prime of life.] 





' Un Mois & Londres, pp. 78, 79, 181. 

? Mr. Gresley also aptly remarks :—‘ The first point to which a preacher must 
‘ attend when he gets into the pulpit is, that he may be heard ;—that the sound of 
‘his voice may be heard distinctly in every part of the church. I should not 
‘have thought it necessary to notice so obvious a truth, but for the very 
‘common neglect or forgetfulness among preachers in this most essential point. 
‘How constant a complaint is it with a congregation that they cannot hear 
‘ their minister; with all their attention they cannot catch more than half his 
* meaning !’—T7'reatise on Preaching, p. 336. 








Art. 1V.—1. Minute of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education, establishing a Revised Code of Regulations. 

2. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the State 
of Popular Education in England and Wales: with Reports of 
Assistant Commissioners, de. 

3. Speech of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., on moving the 
Education Estimate in the Committee of Supply. J. Ridgway. 

4. Letter to Earl Granville, on the Report of the Education Com- 
mission. By Sir J. K. Sautrteworru, Bart. Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 231. 

5. Letter to Earl Granville on the Revised Code. By Sir J. Kay 
SHuTTLEwortH, Bart. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

6. Suggestions on Popular Education. By Nassau W. Senior. 
John Murray. 

7. Thoughts suggested by the Suspension of the Revised Educa- 
tional Code. By Joun Martin. Seeleys. 

8. A Letter to Managers of Schools on the Character and 
Tendencies of the Revised Code of Minutes. By a Yorxsuine 
CriereymMan. Bell and Daldy. 

9. The Revised Code dispassionately considered. By C. J. 
Vauoeuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


Wuatever differences of opinion may exist with respect to the 
questions which the publication of the Revised Code has raised, 
their deep importance will be acknowledged by all. The sup- 
port of our elementary schools for the poorer classes, and the 
character of the education to be given in them, the position of 
the teachers, the system of apprenticeship, the work of the 
training colleges, the method of inspection—in fact, all that is 
included in the work of educating the children of the indepen- 
dent poor, will be affected in greater or less degree by the legis- 
lation of the coming session. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
consequence that the question should be fully and calmly con- 
sidered in all its more important bearings. 

We venture to think that the present time is especially 
favourable for such an attempt. The details of the Revised 
Code have been fully discussed, the objections to it have been 
weighed, memorials founded on these discussions have been pre- 
sented, and its chief features are tolerably familiar to all of 
us. The Commissioners’ Report has been extensively read, and 
much quoted, and the public in general has the means of know- 
ing much more than it ever knew before of the working of what 
is popularly known as the Government system. But the subject 
being vast and complicated, it seems worth while to attempt a 
comprehensive sketch of what has been done, and of what it is 
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proposed to do. We cannot hope to say anything which is new 
to the great majority of our readers; we shall be well satisfied 
if we are able so to arrange what is already known as to enable 
any one to arrive more readily at sound conclusions on the edu- 
cational difficulties of the day. 

We must say, by way of preface, that we propose to confine 
our remarks entirely to the training schools, and to the ele- 
mentary schools for the independent poor under Government 
inspection, and in receipt of annual grants from the Committee 
of Council. But though our limits prevent us from alluding to 
the work of those whose schools are not under inspection, we 
trust that it will not be supposed that we desire to slight or 
ignore what they have done. It would be impossible to speak 
of more than one branch of educational work within any reason- 
able limits, and we therefore omit all reference not only to 
schools unassisted by annual grants, but also to pauper, ragged, 
industrial, reformatory, military, and naval schools. Our pre- 
sent inquiry relates exclusively to the system based upon the 
minutes of 1846, with especial reference to schools belonging to 
the Church of England." 

We propose :— 

I. To state as fairly and concisely as possible the conclusions 
at which the Royal Commissioners arrived with respect to the 
merits and defects of the present system, quoting also some pas- 
sages from the Reports of the Assistant Commissioners. 

II. To inquire how far these conclusions with respect to the 
alleged defects may be qualified by the statements of the Com- 
missioners’ Report, and by other evidence. 

III. To consider the provisions and probable working of the 
Revised Code. 

LV. To make some general observations on the whole ques- 
tion, with special reference to the course which seems to be 
pointed out for the future. 

Before we proceed to quote from the Commissioners’ Report, 
we desire to express our sense of the value of the evidence col- 
lected, and of the Report, which forms the first of the six 
volumes which contain the results of their labours. We think 
that there can be no doubt that the Commissioners conducted 
the inquiry in the fairest and most impartial spirit, that they 
carefully weighed the evidence placed before them, and were 
specially anxious to dismiss from their minds any opinions pre- 
viously formed which might unduly influence their judgment. 
The high character of the Commissioners might seem to make 





"We should have been glad to examine the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, if our space had allowed us to do so, and also to compare them with 
the provisions of the Revised Code, 
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any such testimony superfluous, but we are the more desirous 
to render it, because in some quarters we think that their labours 
have not been duly acknowledged. There can be no doubt of 
the value of the oral evidence of the witnesses examined, of the 
Assistant Commissioners’ Reports, and of the written answers 
to inquiries. Still less can there be any doubt of the remark- 
able ability with which the Report has been drawn up, and we 
give it high praise when we say that it is a most interesting and 
readable Blue-book. We are quite sure that the very large 
majority of practical persons acknowledge its value, so far as 
the evidence collected is concerned, and that they will be the 
more anxious to do so, because they differ so widely from the 
Commissioners in many of the conclusions of the Report, and in 
nearly all its recommendations. 

The Commission was appointed on the 30th of June, 1858, 
and was to make a Report in two years. ‘This period being 
found insufficient, the duration of the Commission was extended 
to the 30th of June, 1861. 

The inquiry was carried out in the following manner :— 

‘Ten Assistant Commissioners were appointed, to each of 
whom was assigned a district selected as a specimen :— 


‘The districts of the Assistant Commissioners were chosen so as to comprise 
two agricultural, two manufacturing, two mining, two maritime, and two metro- 
politan groups of population.’ ! 


They were directed to obtain information from every available 
source, and personally to examine the schools in their respective 
districts. They were engaged in this work for about six months, 
viz. from October, 1858, to April, 1859, and they sent in their 
Reports in the course of the following summer. 

While this inquiry was proceeding, the Gommissioners circu- 
lated a paper of questions, bearing on the different branches of 
the subject, among persons of both sexes, and of all shades of 
opinion, who were interested in popular education. These 
answers were carefully considered, and a selection from them 
forms the fifth volume of the series. They also examined wit- 
nesses vivd voce, and this oral evidence is printed in the sixth 
and last volume. Side by side with this general inquiry the 
Commissioners carried on an elaborate statistical inquiry, con- 
sisting of two main branches. ‘The conclusions founded upon 
this inquiry are based—(1) upon the returns made by dif- 
ferent religious societies and public departments, and (2) upon 
the returns procured by the Assistant Commissioners. ‘They 
also examined carefully the whole of the Reports of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors of schools, to which they attach the 


' Report, p. 8. 
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highest value, observing of the inspectors themselves, that 
‘upon some points their authority is so high as to be almost 
conclusive.’ The Commissioners also inquired into the state of 
education in Germany, France, Switzerland, and Holland, by 
means of Commissioners, and a full Report was received of the 
school system of Upper Canada from Dr. Ryerson. 

Thus it will be seen that the Commissioners took into con- 
sideration the Reports of their Assistants, the Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors, the oral evidence of witnesses, the written 
answers to questions prepared by themselves, and the statistical 
returns. Upon the evidence thus obtained their conclusions 
are based. 

The Report is divided into six parts. We shall refer almost 
exclusively to the first. 

The course which was taken when the Commissioners differed 
on any subject is stated in the following extract from Mr. 
Nassau Senior’s preface :— 


‘The Commission appointed to inquire into the state of popular education in 
England was intentionally composed of persons of widely different opinions. 
They had two courses open to them. One was to confine their report to the 
matters on which they all agreed. The other was to adopt, as to every state- 
ment, inference, argument, and recommendation, the opinion of the majority. 

‘On one single subject, that is to say, on the proposal that the inspectors of 
Church of England schools should be relieved from the duty of reporting on the 
religious education in those schools, the second course was deviated from. On 
that subject, the opinions of the majority and of the minority were stated, and 
no recommendation was made. But on every other subject the second course 
was followed. 

‘This fact was communicated in the following passage: “In a subject in- 
volving so many statements, so many inferences, so many general principles, 
and so many executive details, universal concurrence was not to be expected, 
and has not, in fact, been obtained.” 

‘The consequence is that no statement, no inference, no argument, nor any 
recommendation contained in the Report is to be considered as necessarily 
expressing the unanimous opinion of the Commissioners.’—Suggestions, p. v. 


And now let us turn to the conclusions of the Commissioners, 
with respect to the principal features of the present system, and 
see what, in their judgment, are its merits and defects. 

1. The number of children under instruction.— 

‘Looking at mere numbers as indicating the state of popular education in 
England and Wales, the proportion of children receiving instruction to the 
whole population is in our opinion nearly as high as can be reasonably expected. 
In Prussia, where it is compulsory, it is 1 in 6°27 ; in Eugland and Wales it is 
1 in 7°7: in Holland it is 1 in 8-11; in France it is 1 in 9°0. The proportion 
was, “ in 1833, ] in 11°25; in 1851, 1 in 8°36.”"’—Report, pp. 293, 294. 

2. The Training Colleges—The Commissioners carefully 
inquired into the moral and intellectual condition of the train- 
ing institutions, and the results of the inquiry may be thus 
briefly stated in the Commissioners’ own words :— 
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‘The syllabus is divided into two portions, one intended to develope the 
general intelligence of the students, the other to give them practical skill in 
teaching. To the first portion of the syllabus we have given a general appro- 
bation, subject to an expression of regret that political economy is totally 
omitted from the male syllabus. 

‘ The second part of the syllabus we have also approved fully, as respects the 
syllabus for young women; and as to that for young men, with a qualification 
that the same knowledge of domestic economy and physiology ought to be 
required from both.’ —P. 167. 

The Commissioners proceed to speak of some matters of 
detail, relating to the Christmas examination, and conclude the 
paragraph thus :—‘ The moral condition of the colleges, especially 
‘the female colleges, appears to be satisfactory.’ * 

In fact, the Commissioners report very favourably indeed of 
the training colleges, recommending only that the attention of 
the Committee of Council be drawn to the possibility of shorten- 
ing the hours of study, that all schoolmistresses should go 
through a course of infant teaching, and that more attention 
should be given to political economy, and other subjects of 
practical utility.* 

8. The Trained Teachers.—The Report speaks very fully of 
the character and work of the trained teachers. As this part 
of the subject is of great importance, we hope that our readers will 
excuse the length of some of our extracts. The Commissioners 
say : *“— 

‘We come now to consider the character of the trained teachers when in 
actual charge of schools. It is proved beyond all doubt that they are greatly 
superior to the untrained teachers. . . . The Assistant Commissioners, whose 
opportunities of comparison were greater than those of the inspectors, as they 
visited uninspected as well as inspected schools, are nearly unanimous in their 
opinion as to the superiority of the trained teachers. . . . Mr. Foster, whose 
evidence upon the subject differed in some essential respects from that of the 
other Assistant Commissioners, describes the trained teachers as generally dis- 
satisfied with their position, but writes of them in a manner which admits their 
general ability. Some of the Assistant Commissioners add a high testimony to 
their general character, and to the spirit in which they pursue their calling. 
Thus Mr. Fraser says, “1 wish to bear my humble testimony to the very admir- 
able spirit in which the great body of certificated teachers whom [ either 
saw in the course of this inquiry, or bave the pleasure of being acquainted 
with elsewhere, are doing the work to which they have been called.” Mr. 
Hare observes: “ My decided impression is that the systems of training have 
been very successful, both in adapting the students to teach, and in furnish- 
ing them with solid matter, and good methods of instruction. As a class they 
are marked, both men and women, by a quickness of eye and ear, a quiet 
energy, a facility of command, and a patient self-control, which, with rare 
exceptions, are not observed in the private instructors of the poor.’ ”— 
Report, p. 151. 

We add to this testimony, before we give the Commissioners’ 
conclusions, a few extracts from the Reports of the Assistant 
Commissioners, choosing them as impartially as possible. Mr. 





1 Page 168. 2 Page 546, 3 Page 149. 
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Fraser thinks that even certificated teachers do not pay suf- 
ficient attention to method; that in some of the schools the 
instruction is too ambitious ; but he ‘ rarely if ever observed any 
‘attempt at parade or showiness in teachers, and in the larger 
‘ proportion of the good schools the instruction given is useful 
‘and sound.’ He observed no tendency to dissatisfaction in the 
teachers with whom he came personally into contact, though he 
was told that it existed." Mr. Hedley says— 

*In schools which receive annual aid from Government, the masters are 


a body of men of superior intelligence aud attainments; they are almost always 
spoken of by the managers in high terms.’—Report, p. 161. 


Mr. Winder observes :— 


‘The public schoolmasters and mistresses who had been trained, left, on the 
whole, a very favourable impression on my mind. . . . I should be reluctant, 
from my limited experience, to speak of the precise effect which the present 
system of training has had upou them. It certainly has not had, in the 
instances which came under my notice, the result often attributed to it, of 
making them too ambitious in their style of teaching. . . . There seems a 
general impression amongst the supporters of schools that the training school 
course is highly beneficial’ —P. 219. 


Mr. Coode enters very fully into the question. We extract 
the following, which strikes us as a very remarkable testimony 
to the trained teachers :— 


* But the greatest boon of all, without which the rest must have remained 
almost without effect, has been the creation of a class of teachers trained 
systematically to their work, and performing it as yet under such control and the 
operation of such motives as tend to make the benefit manifest to the dull 
comprehensions of a population sunk in ignorance. Beginning with a public 
opinion, which, so far from forming a basis for a demand for teachers, consisted 
in truth of a contempt for their delicate vocation, these teachers have already 
nearly succeeded, chiefly during the last ten or twelve years, in eradicating all 
prejudices in the labouring class opposed to education, and have bred in con- 
siderable numbers of young men and women of this class such strong convic- 
tions of the benefits and necessities of education for the improvement of their 
own and their fellows’ condition, that these may now be counted by hundreds 
in this district, giving zealous and intelligent assistance to every educational and 
moral movement.’—Pp. 263, 264. 


Mr. Coode discusses soon after the drawbacks as to trained 
teachers. He thinks that it may be said of some that they are 
above their work, in the sense that they were capable of higher 
work than they were called upon by the circumstances of the 
district to perform, and he does not consider such dissatisfaction 
to be unnatural. He also considers the objection, ‘ that their 
‘ conceit is too often such as to. make them reject the advice and 
‘assistance of the managers of the school, and indispose its 
‘patrons and friends to take a due part in its promotion and 
‘management.’*’ As no objection is more commonly made, Mr. 
Coode’s remarks will be read with interest :— 
Report, pp. 94,95,101. ss tti—i“‘i«~*tisé«*S*éPnger NG 
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‘Perhaps it is not unjust to managers generally to say that in most cases of 
complaint? against trained teachers for want of submissiveness in those 
matters, it has appeared to me that, as to the occasion and substantial grounds 
of complaint, the teacher has been right and the complainant wrong, as might 
be expected in a dispute where one person stands on his professional knowledge, 
and the other is but an amateur, however intelligent. On the other hand, I 
must confess that the manner and bearing of some very good masters, and here 
aud there of a good mistress or teacher, are, especially when fresh from the 
training school, unnecessarily self-assertive, and not unfrequently conceited and 
presumptuous. But these are common faults of aspiring and successful youth, 
which seem generally to be cured by time, and te rarely imputable to men 
or women teachers after a few years’ experience in their vocation.’—P, 271. 


Mr. Coode adds that he did not meet any clergyman or gentle- 
man of very high attainments who countenanced the complaint, 
and that some of the masters most complained of as being above 
their work were among the most active and successful promoters, 
both as originators and as teachers, of evening schools for the 
working classes. One more extract we must add in Mr. Coode’s 
own words :— 

‘On the whole, my conclusion, formed with all the the deliberation that my 
opportunities have allowed of, is, that no objection applies to trained teachers 
as a class, but one—that they are too few for the wants of the country, and that 
no other necessity is so urgent in the interests of the whole community as that 
of an adequate supply of them in the least time that is sufficient for the pur- 
pose.’—P. 273. 

It must certainly be allowed that this is remarkably strong 
testimony to the worth of the trained teachers, and is the more 
valuable because Mr. Coode weighed all the evidence commonly 
brought against them, and drew his deliberate conclusions. 
Mr. Cumin says on the same subject :— 

‘The unanimous opinion in my district is that teachers trained at a normal 
school are superior to those who are untrained. In this opinion I concur, and 
the salaries which a trained teacher can command in the market corroborate 


this view. In those schools where I did not find a trained teacher, 1 was 
always told that want of funds alone prevented his employment.’—P. 84. 


This last statement seems to prove that any prejudices once 
felt must have given way. The following passage from Mr. 
Hare’s Report is not less satisfactory. We have already quoted 
some sentences, which we omit in this place. 

‘I have found reason, in not a few particular instances, to believe that they 
are truly conscientious in the discharge of their duties, and exercise a highly 
beneficial moral influence over their pupil teachers and scholars. . . . 

‘Tam further strongly of opinion that in both boys’ and girls’ schools, the 
trained teachers are gradually but surely introducing among the ‘poor a style 
of manners, as well as of morals, such as their children see but seldom exempli- 
fied in private schools of a merely elementary class.’ 

And again, speaking of the complaints of ignorance and 
conceit, which are sometimes brought against trained teachers, 
Mr. Hare says :— 
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* Speaking of the class as a class, I have seen little proneness to think of 
themselves more highly than they ought to think, but on the contrary, much 
evidence of their modesty, patience, and perseverance, and many reasons for 
believing that, as an order of men and women, they are conferring substantial 
benefits upon the British community. —P. 282. 

We cannot resist quoting one more sentence from Mr. Hare, 
because we think it will carry conviction where even the pre- 
ceding paragraphs may have failed: ‘ Both fathers and mothers 
‘ grow eloquent in praise of the trained teachers.’ 

We have purposely omitted all reference to the further ques- 
tion of the neglect of the junior classes and of elementary 
instruction, because we shall consider it presently. We shall 
now be prepared to hear what the Commissioners’ own conclu- 
sions are with respect to the trained teachers. After speaking 
of the condition of the training colleges, they say: ‘In these 
‘ opinions we were fortified by the evidence as to the moral and 
‘ intellectual character of those who, having passed through the 
‘ training colleges, were found by our witnesses in the actual 
‘charge of schools. We cited from that evidence abundant 
‘ proof that the trained teachers not only are comparatively far 
‘ superior to the untrained, but are, in every respect but one, 
‘ positively good.’ 

That exception we shall notice afterwards, as it refers to the 
alleged neglect of the junior classes. ‘The Commissioners add: 
‘ Other complaints are, that the trained teachers are conceited 
‘and dissatisfied. The first we do not believe to be true of the 
‘class; the second we admit to a certain degree, and account 
‘ for it by remarking, amongst other causes, that their emolu- 
. —- though not too low, rise too soon to their highest 
‘ level.’ ? 

4, The Pupil Teachers.—On the subject of apprenticeship, 
we must content ourselves with very short quotations. The 
Commissioners say :— 

‘Though such observations as these are entitled to attentive consideration, 
there can be no doubt that the system is upon the whole excellent. To appre- 
ciate its value, the pupil-teachers must be compared with the monitors whom 
— | have superseded, and with the students who were with great difficulty 
and in scanty numbers collected into the normal schools before 1846. The 
inefficiency of the monitors has been already described. ‘The utmost extent of 
the attainments of the students on their admission to the training colleges was 
an imperfect acquaintance with reading, writing, and arithmetic. The pupil- 
teachers, on the other hand, have furnished a constant and sufficient supply to 
all the training colleges, and their acquirements and general fitness for the 
posts for which they have been selected are best attested by the fact that only 
12°68 per cent. (or about one-eighth) of the total number admitted are removed 
during their apprenticeship, either by death, failure of health, failure in attain- 
ments, misconduct, or other causes, including the adoption of other pursuits in 





1 Report, pp. 168, 169. 
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life. Considering the stringency of the tests applied to ascertain the qualifica- 
tions, moral and intellectual, of each individual, in every year of his appren- 
ticeship, this is a most successful result.’—Report, p. 106. 

The Commissioners admit that the hours of mental work may 
be too long, and that their studies may be devoted to the acqui- 
sition of facts rather than of principles. They think both these 
objections have some foundation, and they allude ‘ to the possi- 
‘ bility of shortening the hours of school attendance as a remedy 
‘ for the one; and the change of some of the subjects of their 
‘ present course of instruction for matter of a more interesting 
‘ and practical nature as a palliative for the other! These are 
matters of detail, in which many of the warmest friends of the 
present system will agree with the Commissioners. 

5. The condition of Elementary Schools in receipt of Annual 
Grants.—We have now to consider the actual moral and in- 
tellectual condition of elementary schools under certificated 
teachers. In doing so, we shall have to notice the defects of 
which so much has been said, and which the Revised Code 
professes to remedy. 

We may remark, by way of preface, that we believe that all 
the Assistant Commissioners agree in the general superiority of 
schools under trained teachers, and then proceed at once to 
quote the Commissioners’ conclusions :—‘ We have strong testi- 
‘ mony to the marked superiority of inspected over uninspected 
‘ schools, and to the stimulus which inspection supplies.’ Again, 
speaking of the instruction given, they say: ‘It appears that 
‘even in the best schools only about one-fourth of the boys 
‘ attain the highest class, and are considered by the inspectors 
* to be “ successfully educated.” ’ And on the same point, as 
well as with respect to the general instruction, the Commis- 
sioners say :— 

‘ The evidence indicates that there is a tendency in school-teachers to neglect 
both the more elementary subjects and the younger scholars, and these last 
appear to be capable of receiving a far better teaching in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic than has hitherto been given to them.’—P. 273. 

And in another place it is said :— 


‘That the present conditions of school attendance are such that three-fifths 
of the children resorting to elementary schools attend sufficiently to be able, 
with proper instruction, to learn to read and write with tolerable ease, and to 
cipher well enough for the purposes of their condition in life, besides being 
grounded in the principles of religion. This, however, is subject to some 
deduction on the score of the frequent removal of children from school to 


school.’—P. 225. 

Such are the defects, according to the conclusions of the 
Commissioners ; but we hope that our readers will notice care- 
fully the following passages, and see how far they are consistent 
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with the assertion, so generally assumed as indisputably true, 
that the present system has failed :— 

‘It would be far from the truth to infer from the preceding evidence that 
the inspected schools must be considered as having failed. That they have not. 
yet succeeded in educating to any considerable extent the bulk of the children 
who have passed through them is true, but they give an excellent education to 
an important minority. —P. 264. 

We must quote one passage more with respect to the results 
of instruction :— 

‘Even as to mere literary instruction, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the existing system has failed because it has hitherto educated successfully only 
one-fourth of the pupils. The effort has been directed towards establishing 
a good type of education; towards the quality of the teaching more than to 
the number of the taught. In this point it has succeeded. In good schools 
the senior classes have turned out scholars really well taught; the pupil- 
teachers have been brought up in them, and even where the definite results in 
the junior classes might appear small in an examination, they have probably 
affected the whole school morally and intellectually.’—Pp. 274-276. 

Thus carefully do the Commissioners guard against the con- 
clusion that, with respect to the instruction given, the present 
system has failed. They dwell upon the ‘excellent education 
given to the important minority,’ and to the type of the 
education which has been set up. 

We must hasten on to the last and most important of our 
quotations from the Report—those which relate to the moral 
results of our elementary schools under trained teachers. If 
any of our readers should not have read the fourth section of the 
fourth chapter,’ we are sure that they will thank us for directing 
their attention to it. It is entitled, ‘The Moral Influence of 
the Inspected Schools,’ and begins thus :— 

‘The moral effect produced by the schools is more important than the in- 
struction given in them, although not so appreciable. The standards by which 
it can be measured are less definite. We believe it to be very great, and we 
should be astonished if it were not so.’—P. 266. 

We are afraid of wearying our readers with quotations, but 
it is absolutely necessary to give the exact words of the Com- 
missioners. ‘The evidence of Mr. Cumin on the general effect 
of education in Bristol and Plymouth is especially striking :— 

‘Those best acquainted with the working classes—the clergy, the employers 
of labour, military and naval officers, and the police—are unanimous in think- 
ing that within the last twenty or thirty years the working-classes have greatly 
advanced. ... The Bristol riots would now probably be impossible... . The 
officers in the army and navy, but especially in the navy, spoke in the highest 
terms of the effect of education in civilizing the men. . . . In short, unless the 
evidence of every witness is unfounded, the working-people of this country 
have greatly improved. ‘To use the expressions of the Dean of Bristol—and no 
one knows the common people better—* For a shy, surly, dogged demeanour, 
there is now a frank, ready, loyal, free courtesy; for suspicion, confidence; for 
turbulence, docility.”’—Pp. 93,94. 

1 Pages 266-273. 
H 2 
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We shall conclude our extracts on this subject with the Com- 
missioners’ now well-known words—words which we can never 
read or hear quoted without deep thankfulness :— 

‘The religious and moral influence of the public schools appears to be very 
great—greater even than their intellectual influence. A set of good schools 
civilizes a whole neighbourhood. The most important function of the schools 
is that which they best perform.’—P. 273. 

II. Thus far we have been simply endeavouring to put before 
our readers the conclusions at which the Commissioners arrived, 
and we think it will be allowed that they are eminently favour- 
able to the existing system. The training colleges are highly 
approved, very slight alterations only being suggested: and it 
is specially recommended that no reduction should be made in 
the present grants. ‘The trained teachers are pronounced to be 
in all respects but one positively good; and the pupil-teacher 
system to be on the whole excellent. ‘The schools are said to 
give an excellent education to an important minority, and their 
moral influence is stated to be very great. 

But we must now consider the alleged shortcomings of the 
system, which shall be stated in the Commissioners’ own 
words :— 

‘It appears that even in the best schools only one-fourth of the boys attain 


the highest class, and are considered by the inspectors to be “successfully 
educated.” ”! 





1 The following passage from a memorial recently presented to Lord Granville 
has been brought under our notice, and we quote it in full, because it appears to 
us to refer to a very important point :— 

‘It is clear that by the words “ receive a good education,” the Commissioners, 
as well as the Assistant Commissioners, mean a great deal more than reading, 
writing, and ciphering, and it is quite possible that a large number of children 
may leave school without having reached the first class, or received what the Com- 
missioners call a good education, who have nevertheless learned to read and write 
with ease, and cipher well enough for their condition in life. The Report does 
not furnish any accurate information as to the numbers who would come under 
such a description, but the Commissioners lay great stress on the evidence of Mr. 
Fraser, who, after describing the standard which might be attained by children 
who leave school at ten, if properly instructed in the junior classes, proceeds to 
say, “It thus appears that out of 282 schools only 100—little more than one in 
three—are in a condition that ought to be satisfactory to the managers; while not 
more than twenty-three, or searcely one in twelve, are in that state of efficiency 
which shall send forth a child at ten years of age into the world, for the work of 
life, with that amount of scholarship which I attempted to describe.” ’—Report, 
p. 247. ; ‘ 

‘ But the Commissioners in citing this evidence appear to have overlooked the fact 
that of the 282 schools referred to by Mr. Fraser, the great majority were wninspected 
schools, that only sixty-five were under certificated teachers, and only fifty-eight had 
the additional advantage of a pupil-teacher. The Committee therefore venture to 
think that if it should turn out, as appears probable, that all, or nearly all of 
the twenty-three efficient schools were among the fifty-eight which had the full 
benefit of the Privy Council Grants, and that the remainder of the fifty-eight were 
among the hundred, which might properly be considered as satisfactory to teachers 
and managers, the general result of the whole passage would not quite bear out 
the conclusions which the Commissioners appear to have drawn from it.’ 

We are enabled, by the courtesy of the Rev. J. Fraser, to state that three of the 
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‘The evidence indicates that there is a tendency in school-teachers to neglect 
the more elementary subjects, and these last appear to be capable of receiving 
a far better teaching in reading, writing, and arithmetic than has hitherto been 
given them.’—P. 273. 

And, again :— 

‘That the present conditions of school attendance are such that three-fifths 
of the children resorting to elementary schools attend sufficiently to be able, 
with proper instruction, to learn to read and write with tolerable ease, and 
to cipher well enough for the purposes of their condition in life, besides being 
— in the principles of religion. This, however, is subject to some 

eduction on the score of the frequent removal of children from school to 
school.’—P. 225. 

Here then is the sum of the matter. This is the alleged 
failure of the existing system. On this acount the Revised Code 
is needed. Let us see then what is implied in this requirement 
of the Commissioners, presuming that their calculations are 
correct. They say that 25 per cent. are ‘successfully educated,’ 
but that we ought to educate 60 per cent.—subject to deduction 
for migration. 

What can be said on this question of migration ? 

1. It appears from the last Report of the Committee of Council 
(p. 5), that the mean per centage for seven years, of scholars 
who are found to have been in the same school when the annual 
returns are made up, stands thus :—40°34 per cent. are found at 
that time to have attended less than one year, and 23°93 per 
cent. one year, but less than two years. Even where the 
attendance fluctuates the least, the per centage of children 
attending less than one year is stated to be 32°4]; more than 
one year, but less than two years, 20°41. We think that these 
figures suggest that rather a large ‘deduction’ must be made 
for migration. The following passage shows that the Commis- 
sioners were alive to the difficulty. ‘Another great difficulty 
‘ with which teachers have to struggle is the capricious removal 
‘of children from school to school. The extént to which this 
‘ goes on is extraordinary. The schools are often conducted on 
‘ different systems, and thus what is learnt in one school has to 
‘be unlearnt in the next. Mr. Watkins says, “In the large 
‘towns and populous districts, where schools of different 
‘denominations exist, the children. change much from one 
‘school to another. Some of them, in their short school-life, 
‘ have been in, but not through, six or seven schools.” ’ } 





twenty-three ‘ efficient’ schools were workhouse schools, and that only four of the 

remaining twenty were under uncertificated teachers. It appears, therefore, that 

out of the twenty efficient schools, four-fifths were under certificated teachers. 

Mr. Fraser also kindly allows us to state that es less precisely) very few 
te 


schools. (perhaps six or eight), under certifica achers, fell below his second 
level of usefulness (p. 87). To such schools the remarks in his Report at pp. 88 
and 94, would apply. 1 Page 262. 
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2. In considering how far the failure to educate the three- 
fifths successfully can be charged on the teachers or the system, 
the gross ignorance of the children. on entering school must be 
borne in mind. ‘The children are frequently grossly ignorant 
‘ when they first come to school, having been either at no infant 
‘ school, or a mere dame’s school.’ ! 

3. The Commissioners themselves dwell upon these two 
hindrances—gross ignorance on entrance, and migration from 
school to school. But we do not remember that they dwell 
much, if at all, upon the difficulties arising from the ignorance 
of the parents, the utter want in most cases of any home teach- 
ing, and in many instances the counteracting influences of home. 
They do not make allowance for the very low moral and phy- 
sical condition of a large portion of our population. They seem 
to forget how much must be done for a large proportion of the 
children before they are fit to receive elementary instruction. 

It is true that they quote a passage from Mr. Foster’s Report, 
in which he says that the ‘language of books is an unknown 
‘tongue to the children of the illiterate, especially in remote 
‘ situations.’ But it seems to us that, in making their calcula- 
tion, they did not bear in mind what is perfectly well known to 
all practical persons—that the process of humanizing the child, 
of awakening his observation, and in fact developing to some 
extent his torpid mental powers, is a necessary condition of any 
results in the way of instruction, and that the time thus occupied 
is far greater than it iscommonly supposed to be. The child has 
to be raised to a higher level before he can receive benefit from 
instruction. There is a passage in the Report which appears 
to prove how much these difficulties have been overlooked. 

The Commissioners say :— 

‘ Amongst the wealthier classes (rare and disgraceful exceptions apart) every 
one learns at a very early age to perform each of these operations (reading, 
writing, and cipheritg) without conscious difficul'y, and he receives this know- 
ledge from women who have never given a thought to the subject of elementary 
instruction, and who in many cases have far less ability and less instruction 
than the male or female students at training colleges. The reason that the 
child obtains this knowledge and skill is, that in the upper and middle classes its 
absolute necessity is universally recognised. In other words, the person who has 
the instruction of the child has a sufficient motive to induce her to insist upon 
its learning, and the invariable consequence is that it does learn the indispen- 
sable elements of knowledge, and learns them perfectiy. It is natural to 
suppose that the same results could be produced in e!ementary schools, if the 
teachers were thoroughly determined to produce them.’—P. 156. 

But surely this is a most transparently unsound conclusion. 
Because the child of the wealthy parent learns to read and write 
easily with the help of the nurse, or nursery governess, therefore, 
according to the Commissioners, the poor child may learn, and 





1 Page 263. 
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it is the teacher’s fault if he do not. But the child in the upper 
classes is surrounded by intelligent and cultivated persons, and 
learns insensibly from the earliest possible moment. The nurse 
and nursery governess are comparatively unimportant, and we 
readily allow that the reading and writing are soon learned. 
Give us the same material, and we will undertake to say that 
the trained teacher shall not be distanced. But, to suppose that 
anything like the same results can be produced, when the whole 
moral and physical condition is so low as it often is, when the 
child attends for a part of the day, and that perhaps irregularly, 
and when the intelligence has to be entirely awakened, is alto- 
gether unreasonable; and any one who is practically acquainted 
with the children of the poor, and with school work, will admit 
that it is. To demand that three-fifths of the children, on an 
average, should be educated up to the point required, is to ask 
that which is possible only when parents themselves are less 
ignorant, and school attendance less fluctuating. In his letter 
to Lord Granville, Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth says :— 

‘We must suppose a settled population, in which most of the children enter 
an infant school at three years of age, aud spend a hundred and forty days on 
an average in a good school, with a fair amount of home training and example, 
before we can even approach to the hope expressed by the Royal Commissioners, 
that three-fiftlis of the scholars may receive the amount of instruction which 
they are so sanguine as to expect.’—P. 26. 

Now, we may fairly ask that the difficulties on which the 
Assistant Commissioners dwell should be considered. We admit 
that they complain of the amount of instruction given to a con- 
siderable number of the children, and therefore we may justly 
insist upon their qualifying statements. Our case is this :— 
that the ignorance of the parents—the debasing influences of 
home—the fact that these children often live with those who 
have never received a single idea through a book, and scarcely 
any through intelligent conversation—the frequent migrations, 
—and the time taken to humanize and to awaken intelligence— 
are sufficient to account for the fact that children, whose whole 
school-life does not extend, on an average, over more than four 
years,' leave our schools imperfectly educated. And if any one 
should not be satisfied with this statement (and let it be remem- 
bered that we are arguing on the supposition that the Commis- 
sioners’ statistics and conclusions are strictly correct), then we may 
say more. We beg that it may be remembered that the present 
system has been at work for a comparatively short time; that it 
has had to contend with difficulties inherited from themeglect of 
previous generations, and an unexampled increase of popula- 








' The Commissioners say, not that the children attend school for four years, but 
that during that cage they attend more or less regularly, the intervals being 


often very long. The shortness of the period of actual attendance, as calculated 
from trustworthy registers, is remarkable. 
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tion; that it had to fight its way, with one hand, against 
apathy, ignorance, and prejudice, while it was slowly and surely 
laying a good foundation with the other; that the very methods 
of teaching, and the whole system of training, had to be elabo- 
rated side by side with the work of founding and developing a 
system of elementary schools. Do our readers remember how 
long the present system has been at work? The Minutes were 
published, we believe, in 1847; and therefore the first appren- 
tices finished their apprenticeship in 1852, or at the very earliest 
in 1851. Not a single pupil-teacher could have entered a train- 
ing institution till 1851 or 1852," and, if staying only for a single 
year, could not have been certificated and at work in a school 
till 1852 or 1853. It is, therefore, only during the last eight 
years that trained and certificated apprentices have been at work; 
and we notice this, because certificates can be obtained without 
residing in a training institution, and we suspect that the short- 
comings of certificated teachers in general are often laid to the 
charge of the training schools. 

We only wish that we had space to quote Sir James Shuttle- 
worth’s description of the semi-barbarian population of the 
Northern moors, and his own forcible statement (at page 15 of 
his Letter on the Revised Code?) of the difficulties with which 
the young teachers have had to contend. We regret it the less, 
because we have no doubt that our readers either have read the 
Letter or will read it. We must return to the Assistant Commis- 
sioners’ evidence. While they all complain of the reading, they 
admit that the teachers are placed at a serious disadvantage, for 
which they are in no possible way responsible, and which more 
than one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors has noticed—we mean the 
dulness of the reading-books. Mr. Fraser,’ Mr. Winder,‘ Mr. 
Foster,’ Mr. Cumin,® Dr. Hodgson,’ Mr. Hare,’ Mr. Wilkinson,? 
all notice this point. Mr. Fraser also mentions a short supply, 
even of the dull books, as of not unfrequent occurrence.” We 
wish we were able within any reasonable limits to quote these 
passages in full; but we must content ourselves with giving 
the references, and a short summary of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners’ words. 

Of these books it is said, that ‘the children have to wade 
‘through many dreary pages of unsystematized scientific lore, 
‘giving very little scope to the graces of emphasis or ex- 
‘ pression ;’ that they are ‘ much too dry and unattractive ;’ that 





1 The Commissioners speak of the students who were ‘ with great difficulty, and 
in scanty numbers, collected into the normal schools before “1846”’ (p. 106). 
Should it not rather be before ‘1851’ ? 

2 Letter to Lord Granville on the Revised Code. Smith and Elder. 

3 Report, p. 100. 4 Report, p. 222. ° Report, p.340. © Report, p. 89. 

™ Report, p. 546. ® Report, p. 284. ° Report, p. 396. 1 Report, p.101 (note). 
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‘they have been compiled apparently with little reference to 
whether they can be apprehended ;’ that they are ‘ singularly 
uninteresting,’ that ‘the choice is generally most unfortunate, 
and the language often difficult and unfamiliar ;’ that ‘the want 
‘of a better kind of reading-books was named by a trained 
‘ master as the one great want of the assisted schools ;’ ‘ that the 
‘ reading-books are sadly dull, and unsuitable to the youthful 
‘mind.’ In all these remarks we cordially concur, and so will 
those of our readers who have seen the effect produced upon 
the reading by the introduction of such narratives as ‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson,’ or Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Frank,’ into elemen- 
tary schools. We commend the following passage from Mr. 
Wilkinson’s Report to our many enterprising publishers :— 
‘Compilers seem not to have borne in mind sufficiently that children’s 
reading-books should be so framed as to excite an interest and love for reading, 
as well as to convey information, and that to effect this they must be written in 


simple and easy language, and address themselves to the feelings and fancy, as 
well as the intellect.’ 


A series of good narratives, at a low price, would be invaluable 
in our schools. 

The difficulties arising from the reading-books are fully 
allowed by the Commissioners ; but we question whether the 
full force of such a passage as that which we quote from Mr. 
Foster’s evidence was perceived by them :— 


‘If there were not this difficulty of language to overcome, any child of ordi- 
nary intelligence might, between seven and ten years of age, acquire a very fair 
amount of education for one of the labouring class. . . . But there remains 
the question, how long does it ordinarily require a child to gain that familiarity 
with literary language which will enable him to understand an ordinary book, 
sermon, or newspaper? Language is readily acquired in childhood by mere 
usage; habit is otherwise in maturer years, and if literary language is not 
learned in early youth, it will probably never be learned at all, at least never 
become familiar; in which case the mere mechanical art of reading will profit 
little, and will easily fall into disuse’—P. 342. 

4. Bearing in mind, then, that the Commissioners allow that 
‘an important minority’ receive an excellent education, it is 
clear that the schools are well taught on the whole, although it 
is said that a more definite attempt should be made to perfect 
the education of the junior classes up to a certain point.| We 
have submitted to our readers that hitherto this has scarcely 
been possible—that good schools have not been long enough at 
work—that the time required, in the great majority of cases, for 
humanizing and awakening the children has not been suffi- 
ciently remembered—that the condition of their parents and 
home, their irregularity of attendance, and frequent migration— 








1 *T have not detected any neglect of the lower classes, as compared with the 
upper, nor any abandonment of the less promising pupils to their stupidity or 
sloth. —Mr. Hare's Report, p. 283. 
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have presented difficulties which the most earnest teachers have 
often found insuperable. We maintain that we are in the right 
road, and that perseverance, the careful use of experience 
already gained, and a readiness to modify any proved defects, 
are alone needed to enable us to give by degrees to the larger 
number what the smaller number has actually received. We 
have no desire whatever to overstate our case; we are quite 
ready to admit that methods may be improved, that more atten- 
tion may, in some cases, be advantageously given to elementary 
subjects, and that apprentices may be taught to give better 
reading-lessons than they often do now. But we demur alto- 
gether to the conclusion of the Commissioners, that the proposed 
pecuniary stimulus to the teacher is either needed or will pro- 
duce the result." Moreover, we may fairly look at the Reports 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, who certainly (to their honour be 
it spoken) can never be accused of concealing defects. Of 
Church schools under certificated teachers, according to the 
last return, the per centage reported to have been instructed 
‘excellently,’ ‘well,’ or ‘fairly,’ was, in reading, 86°2; in 
writing, 87°9; and in arithmetic, 80. We think this return 
satisfactory. We have reason to believe that much has been 
done already, through the influence of the Inspectors, to secure 
the needful attention to the elementary subjects; and that all 
that is needed might be done, if it were distinctly and universally 
understood that these subjects must, in all cases, be taught 
thoroughly throughout the school, and that other subjects, if 
they appear at all, must occupy a very subordinate place on the 
time table. 

Mr. Fussell says :’—‘ Great efforts have been made in many 
‘ schools to improve the reading, and in several instances marked 
‘ progress is apparent.’ Arithmetic is said to be fairly taught, 
and the average proficiency of the children to be by no means 
unsatisfactory. The general character of the needlework of 





1 We ask our readers to consider whether the following words express conclu- 
sions eutirely ‘ dispassionate,’ or whether they may not even be rather ‘sweeping and 
precipitate’ :— 

‘We are called to devise a remedy for a patent and glaring evil; to throw 
the stress of our efforts upon a particular point of difficulty; and if something 
even of a penal severity should enter into our legislation, at least it must be 
admitted that it has had a cause and ajustification..—Dr. Vaughan on the Revised 
Code, p. 22. 

We think the Commissioners will be surprised to find that their conclusions are 
held to justify something even of a penal severity in legislation. Is the Committee 
of Council to be punished by Act of Parliament? or is ‘something even of a penal 
severity’ to fall upon the teachers, cr on the managers who have given eight 
millions sterling to meet the four millions of ‘ public subsidies; on which they 
have been ‘ confidently and even thanklessly relying’? 

2 Report of Committee of Council, p. 18. 
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pupil-teachers is ‘ very decidedly superior’ to that which was_ 
formerly done. Mr. Bellairs says :— 


‘Asa rule the training colleges appear to be taking more pains with their 
students in making them acquainted, not merely with the principles, but the 
practice of managing and teaching children. This statement, however, does not 
apply in the same degree to all. With regard to the certificated teachers, I 
am giad to report a general efficiency and a right discharge of duty. . . . With 
the exception of arithmetic, the number of schools in which the subjects of in- 
struction are reported as imperfectly taught, is very small.'—Pp. 26, 28. 


Mr. Watkins says :— 

‘There is good reason to be satisfied with the progress of school-children in 
the subjects of their instruction, and especially in the elementary and more 
important subjects. . .. There is no greater mistake than to assert that certifi- 
cated schoolmistresses are either unwilling or unable to teach needlework, or 
that they lead their scholars to undervalue it as a necessary part of a woman’s 
duty.’ — Pp. 40, 41. 

Mr. Mitchell says :— 

‘I am happy to be able to report in most schools a great improvement, and 
that now generally in all schools under inspection a sound and real education 
is given to the scholars. —P. 61. 

Mr. Kennedy says :— 

‘I think I see a decided tendency ever going on to stick to what. may perhaps 
be called necessary subjects. By necessary subjects, I mean reading, writing, 
spelling, religious knowledge, and, in girls’ schools, needlework. . . . As regards 
the character and qualifications of teachers, there is, on the whole, I find, very 
great reason to he satisfied.,—P. 95. 


Mr. Brookfield thinks that teachers ‘ employ themselves too 
exclusively on the upper classes." Mr. Norris considers ‘ that 
the elementary reading-lessons are not satisfactory.? Mr. 
Stewart says :— 


‘The parliamentary grant has been applied according to its intention, and 
done its work well; it has called forth a large amount of individual benevo- 
lence, and placed within reach of the working population what never could have 
— ae without it—a sound, although plain education for their children.’ 
Mr. Moncrieff observes: —‘ My general impression is that our 
‘ trained teachers, as a body, are doing sound work, which need 
‘not fear the closest examination.’* Mr. Jones says:—‘ The 
‘ progress of children in my district seems to myself a good index 
‘of the successful management of schools: children generally 
‘in Wales are much improved.’* Mr. Bowstead says:—‘ The 
‘three indispensable elements of education—reading, writing, 
‘and arithmetic—evidently receive, as they ought to do, the 
‘largest share of attention, and are most successfully incul- 
‘cated.”° We could add several other extracts of a very satis- 
factory character.° 





1 Page 85. 2 Page 102. 3 Page 130. * Page 149. 5 Page 163. 

6 We think these extracts, and the general tenor of the Inspectors’ Reports, scarcely 
bear out the following statement :—‘ Jt is the general complaint of the inspectors of 
schools, that these first rudiments of education are not, under the present sve? 
secured.’— Dr. Vaughan on the Revised Code. p. 21. 
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Before we turn to the question of the day, the Revised Code, 
it may be interesting to notice a passage bearing upon the 
comparative success of elementary education in England and 
America :— 

* A good deal has been said as to the failure of the English masters and mis- 
tresses in British and National schools, to instruct their pupils in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. It certainly does appear that their failure has been 
considerably exaggerated; and, indeed, it will probably be found that, consider- 
ing the class from which the — are drawn, and the time which they spend 
at school, the National and British schoolmaster accomplishes more than any 
other persons who have undertaken the same difficult task, whilst the whole 
cost of educating a boy or girl is less in England than it is in America.’— 
Saturday Review on Popular Education in America, Nov. 9, 1861. 


III. Let us now endeavour to see what the Revised Code 
proposes to do, what its principle is, and what will be its pro- 
bable working. Our readers will know tolerably well by this 
time the main features of the scheme. 

The new Code proposes to pay one penny for each attendance 
after the first hundred (fifty days), of every child who passes a 
prescribed examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The children are to be grouped according to age. The grant 
thus earned may be reduced by not less than one-tenth, and not 
more than one-half of its total amount, for faults of instruction 
and discipline, and other specified defects. Moreover, it will be 
reduced by its excess above the amount of school fees and sub- 
scriptions, or the rate of fifteen shillings per scholar in average 
attendance. 

This is the principle of the Revised Code, and the question is 
whether it is sound or not. 

A payment is to be made on condition of passing a certain 
examination, which is to be the same for every school in Great 
Britain, whether boys’, girls’, or mixed, whether in town or 
country, whether agricultural, mining, or manufacturing, 
whether newly established or organized for years, whether the 
population be shifting or the reverse. The rule is to be the 
same for all; the same results are to be demanded; the same 
scales, and the same weights and measures, are to be used. The 
value of each child’s attainments is to be carefully ascertained 
and entered, and one-third of the grant will be payable for 
success in each of the elementary subjects. This valuation of 
results is to be made once a year. 

Sir James Shuttleworth thus defines the remedy devised in 
the Code for the defects of the existing system :— 

‘The most certain way in which to secure the only results which are the 
legitimate concern of the State in elementary schools, is to examine each 


scholar in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and pay the managers a certain 
sum per head for each school-attendance of every scholar who can pass an 
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examination in each of these three elements, according to a standard of attain- 
ment to be required at fixed periods of age, and other conditions set forth in 
the Code.’ —Letter to Lord Granville on Revised Code, p. 5. 

The plan appears to be simple and complete: it presents 
many attractive features. It seems to secure attention to the 
elementary subjects, and to compel teachers to attend to their 
junior classes. It enlists in its favour those who are prejudiced 
against the present system: it has been advocated on the ground 
of economy. The present system is thought to be one of pro- 
tection ; the Revised Code is recommended as a step towards 
free-trade. Persons who are not practically acquainted with 
education, have naturally been caught by the proposition to 
‘pay for results.’ Is it possible, they say, that we have ever 
paid for anything else? 

Now, it appears to us that, however convenient it may be to 
use short and telling phrases by way of description, it is essen- 
tial, when we enter upon a calm consideration of any question, 
to define the terms which we employ. 

It is said that the Old Code pays for means, and that the 
New Code will pay for results. Now, when the terms are used 
in conversation between two persons who thoroughly under- 
stand the whole subject, there may be no great objection to 
them. But we demur altogether to the terms if they are to be 
used as even approximate definitions of the two systems. 

Let us first see what light can be thrown upon the subject by 
those who are responsible for the Revised Code. We turn to 
the Vice-President of the Committee of Council, as the 
authorised exponent of their views. He says, in his speech :— 

‘At the same time, we must not be understood as proposing to base our 
payments upon results simply and by themselves. We think it would be rash 
and imprudent to sweep away a machinery which has been constructed with 
great labour, care, and dexterity—which, although it may be complicated and 
difficult to work, has answered many of the purposes for which it was designed 
—in order to substitute the new and untried plan of trusting merely to the 
results of examinations.’—Speech of Right Hon. R. Lowe on moving the Education 
Estimate, p. 27. 

Therefore ‘ paying for results’ is not a formula which the 
Vice-President would accept as descriptive of the plan of the 
New Code. They must be results not simply and by them- 
selves, but specified results produced by a certain machine 
and under certain prescribed conditions. In another part of his 
speech, he says:— 

‘In looking back to the system, we think it quite possible that we have 
erred in not devising some machinery for testing more particularly the results. 
So far we may have something to answer for, if 1eading, writing, and arithmetic 
have not so much attention paid to them as they ought.’—P. 10. 

This shows that the results have been tested, and that the 
fault is simply (in the Vice-President’s opinion), that they have 
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not been sufficiently tested. In the following passage Mr. 
Lowe seems to suppose that the Inspectors have not inquired 
into the condition of the junior classes, and we presume, there- 
fore, that the alleged insufficiency of the test is to be found in 
the supposed want of attention on the part of the Inspectors to 
the condition of those classes. 

‘For that system,’ Mr. Lowe says, ‘ we propose to substitute the wholesome 
stimulus which must be afforded by an inquiry into the actual results of the 


teaching in a school, testing the exertion which the master has used in teach- 
ing not the upper class only, but all the children under his charge.’—P. 31. 


Perhaps the passage in which means and results are most de- 
cidedly contrasted, is the following :— 

‘Heretofore we have endeavoured to provide the means. We are now 
extending our view, so as not only to provide the means, but also to see that 
those means when provided are used to the best advantage. That, I think, is 
a decided step in advance, because what is the good of attendances and 
teachers, unless they lead to a real instruction and knowledge in the children?’ 

30. 


We find then, that, in the Vice-President’s opinion, results 
have been tested, though imperfectly, and that therefore pay- 
ment for results is not a feature peculiar to the proposed system. 
He seems to think that we ought to have had more results, and 
that the deficiency is in some degree owing to the want of a 
more perfect machinery for testing results. 

But what are results? There are general results, and 
particular or specific results. Are results simply a certain 
producible amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic? Surely 
not. When we are told that the present system has not pro- 
duced sufficient results, and that we have little to show in 
return for a costly machinery, we beg that objectors will bear in 
mind what the general results of a school are, as contrasted 
with specific results in the way of attainment, and that it is 
impossible to measure and weigh them as you would measure 
and weigh material objects. We say that if children are 
brought into our schools, and disciplined and humanized, and 
taught as much as they can be taught in the time, results of the 
highest importance are secured, though the children may not be 
able to pass a specified examination, and ‘satisfy the inspector’ 
in arithmetic and dictation. We say that the results, in their 
full sense, defy tabulation, and are not merely the attainments 

roducible at an examination, but the moral work which has 

en effected by the humanizing influences brought to bear 
upon the children, and by the discipline to which they have 
been subjected. We say that habits of cleanliness, and order, 
and neatness, are results. We say that good manners, self- 
respect, and truthfulness are results. And we say that the 
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labour spent in awakening a child newly admitted, and in 
teaching him the meaning of words, is work which is as essential 
to future producible results as is the foundation of a house to 
the superstructure. 

The objectors to the new system do not object because it is 
proposed to test results, and to pay only when results have been 
obtained. They say that they have always been paid for work 
done; that training colleges, and pupil-teachers, and masters 
and mistresses, have been paid only after their work has been 
examined and approved, and that the money has been withheld 
when the official certificate of approval has not been given. 
If they are asked to show the results, they point to the body of 
trained teachers, to the apprentices, to the ‘ excellent education 
given to the important minority, and to the undeniable moral 
results of the elementary schools in receipt of annual grants. 
They say that they are quite willing to acknowledge any defects 
which may exist, and to remedy those defects as far as they can. 
But they beg that it may be remembered that the Committee of 
Council must at least share any blame which may fairly attach 
to the shortcomings of the system, inasmuch as their influence 
could at once have secured increased attention to elementary 
subjects, and to the methods of teaching those subjects which 
are adopted in the training schools. They say, further, that 
they object to the New Code because it proposes to pay for 
certain specified results only, and makes the grant depend upon 
the examination of the children capitatim. ‘They say that the 
payment is offered upon conditions which it will be often impos- 
sible to fulfil; that it is unreasonable to expect the same results 
from all schools under an infinite variety of circumstances ; that 
scarcely any two schools are alike in all respects; that the time 
the school has been at work, the character of the population, the 
ability of the children, the requirements of labour, and the 
various difficulties of the teachers, should all be taken into 
account, if results are to be fairly estimated. They say that 
the principle fails entirely in its application to infant schools ; 
that it would in many cases lead to their being closed, though 
they are said by the Commissioners! to need special encourage- 





1 *Tt appears to follow from this evidence, that infant schools form a most im- 
portant part of the machinery required for a national system of education, inas- 
much as they lay the foundation, in some degree, of knowledge, and, in a still greater 
degree, of habits which are essential to education, while, without them, a child 
may contract habits and sustain injuries which the best school will afterwards be 
unable to correct and remedy.’— Report, p. 32. ‘The demand for infant mistresses 
is great, and we trust that it will be much greater.’—P. 169. Dr. Vaughan 
says : ‘At whatever sacrifice of coherence and consistency, a payment upon attend- 
ance is, I believe, the only capitation grant possible in the case of infants between 
the ages of three and five. Group I. must be confined to children not between 
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ment, and that this failure of the application of the principle is 
in itself a sufficient proof of the unfairness of any plan which 
refuses to recognise any results except mere attainments in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

They object further that it will be impossible, in many cases, 
to start new schools, as very few of the children, however well 
they may be taught, will be able to pass the examination at the 
end of the year. They say that the long established schools in 
large towns, attended by a higher class of children, will of 
necessity receive very large grants, while schools in shifting or 
scattered populations, and schools in poor districts, will receive 
very small grants, although these schools, on account of the 
poverty of the scholars, and the absence of wealthy residents, 
require assistance the most. They conclude, therefore, that the 
grant will generally be in inverse proportion to the need. They 
say that the proposal to pay for certain results only will tend to 
the neglect of the irregular, dull, and backward children, because 
they will not be remunerative, and that it will thus hold out an 
inducement to neglect the junior classes which it is intended 
to benefit. They say that to pay only for these subjects is to 
encourage the production of mechanical results, and to lower the 
character of the education now given in our schools. They 
object to the proposal to judge of the efficiency of their schools 
by the attainments of some of the scholars in the three subjects. 
Lastly, they believe that it is dangerous to draw a sharp line of 
demarcation between religious and secular teaching, and by 
proposing to pay the maximum grant for attainment in three 
secular subjects to give to them an undue prominence and 
importance. 

e have grouped together some of the objections to the 
Revised Code, and we have endeavoured to show that the prin- 
ciple of payment is unsound, that many of the results will be 
ignored and discouraged, and that results have been attained 
and paid for under the present system. We would gladly con- 
firm what we have said by a more detailed examination of the 
probable working of the principle of the New Code, if our space 
allowed it, but we feel bound to consider a little more closely 
the three following points: (1) The pecuniary difficulties in 
which the Revised Code would involve school managers and 
treasurers, who are, in the great majority of cases, the clergy. 
(2) The increased expenditure on inspection which the regula- 
tions of the New Code would necessitate; as well as the change 





three and seven, but between five and seven years of age. But the principle of 
grouping by age is in my opinion radically unsound. What school was ever con- 
stituted on such a basis? The proposal can be regarded only as a violent escape 
from conflicting difficulties.'—P. 25. 
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in the character of the inspection. (3) The probable effect on 
the religious instruction given in our schools. 

(1) It has been ascertained, beyond all reasonable doubt, that 
the grants on the whole will be much smaller. This difficulty, 
great as it is, is not the greatest. The grants will not only be 
smaller, but they will be very uncertain. No grant will be 
paid except for children actually examined, and it may obviously 
be reduced by causes quite beyond control, such as wet weather, 
bad roads, or the prevalence of sickness. Parents who have a 
erudge against the clergyman or the teacher may keep their 
children away on the day of examination. Some schools must 
be inspected when the children can be collected with difficulty ; 
‘some just after the harvest holidays, when they will certainly do 
less well. The inspector may be a stranger, and make the 
children nervous, and when once thrown off their balance, the 
earnings undcr the new Code will be small. We think that all 
practical persons will appreciate this last difficulty. Now we 
ask whether school managers can fairly be required to take upon 
themselves heavy additional pecuniary responsibilities on the 
chances of such a grant as this? Is it likely, for instance, that 
they will incur a large expenditure on pupil-teachers when they 
can be repaid only out of a grant liable to be reduced by cir- 
cumstances entirely beyond control ? What chance is there that 


there will be anything left to augment the salary of the teachers, 
even if other claims are satisfied? The general feeling on this 
point will be best understood from the extracts which will be 
found in our note,* which are fair specimens of a large number 
of similar memorials ; and it must be remembered that this pecu- 
niary difficulty arises out of the principle of the New Code, and 





1 Sir J. K. Shuttleworth estimates that about 175,000/. would be withdrawn from 
the annual income of elementary schools, in the first year of the operation of the 
New Code.—See Letter to Lord Granville on Revised Code, p. 59. 

2 «We are unable to undertake the increased pecuniary responsibility which the 
Code imposes upon school managers. From the circumstances of this neighbour- 
hood, the incumbents of parishes are in most eases virtually, and often absolutely 
responsible for all school expenditure, and the weekly advances to pupil-teachers 
would fall on them, while the Code leaves the repayment altogether uncertain. 
.... We have the greatest difficulty in keeping our schools out of debt, and we 
believe that it would be impossible for us to do so under the Revised Code.’ 
—Memorial of Thirty-eight Clergy of the Deanery of Stepney. 

‘The enormous pecuniary responsibility which will devolve on the managers of 
schools, and the great uncertainty as to the amount of the grants to be received, 
will render them unable or unwillling to carry on their schools.’—Memorial of 
the Chester and Manchester Diocesan Board of Education. 

‘The pecuniary loss which the schools will suffer, will be such as to damage the 
schools seriously The uncertainty of the anount of the grant will increase 
our difficulty.’— Memorial of the Governors of the Old Schools of Cambridge. 

‘The general effect of the new Code would le to bring such increased responsi- 
bility and expense upon the managers of existing schools, as greatly to embarrass 
the majority of them, and to lead extensively to the clesiug of schools altogether 
in poor districts.—Memorial of Managers of Church Schools in Leeds. 

NO. CXV.—N.S. I 
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that no modification of details can alter it. If the grant were 
doubled, the only effect would be that the long established 
schools in settled populations would get very large grants, while 
new schools, and those in shifting and scattered populations, 
would still have very insufficient support.’ 

The sacrifices which the clergy have made for the promotion 
of education entitle them to be heard, when they affirm, almost 
unanimously, that what is difficult now, will become impossible, 
and that many schools would be actually closed, if the Revised 
Code came into operation. In very many cases every nerve has 
been strained, and nothing more could be done. The parlia- 
mentary grants, so far from stopping the flow of private bene- 
volence, have stimulated it to a remarkable extent. 


‘If we have spent 4,800,000/.,’ says the Vice-President, ‘in educating tle 
people, private liberality has spent double that sum. In fact, the question as 
to what system of education is to prevail will be regulated by the opinion of 
those whose hands maintain it..—Speech of Right Hon. R. Lowe, p. 11. 


Let us see what the Commissioners and Assistant Commis- 
sioners say of the sacrifices made by the clergy to support their 
schools. 

The Commissioners say, in speaking particularly of the rural 
districts :— 


‘The heaviness of the burden borne by the clergy is imperfectly indicated 
even by such figures as these. It frequently happens that the clergyman con- 
siders himself responsible for whatever is necessary to make the accounts of 
the school balance, and thus he places himself towards the school in the posi- 
tion of a banker who allows a customer habitually to overdraw his account. 
He is the man who most feels the mischief arising from want of education. 
Between him and the ignorant part of his adult parishioners there is a chasm. 
They will not come near him, and do not understand him if he forces himself 
upon them. He feels that the only means of improvement is the education of 
the young; and he knows that only a small part of the necessary expense can be 
extracted from the parents. He begs from his neighbours; he begs from the 
landowners ; if he fails to persuade them to take their fair share of the burden, 
he begs from his friends, and even from strangers; and at last submits, most 
meritoriously and most generously, to bear not only his own proportion of the 
expense, but also that which ought to be borne by others. It has been re- 
peatedly noticed by the school-inspectors, and it is our duty to state, that as a 
class the landowners, especially those who are non-resident (though there are 
many honourable exceptions) do not do their duty in support of popular educa- 
tion, and that they allow others, who are far less able to afford it, to bear the 
burden of their neglect.’—Report, p. 78. 


Mr. Fraser’s Report contains a long and very interesting 
o—- on this subject. Mr. Hedley also notices it, Mr. 
inder’s experience in the manufacturing districts is different. 





1 * All, or nearly all, will lose something : very many schools a great deal, and 
this in the direct ratio of their need. The greater the difficulty the less the help.’ 
—Letter of the Rev. D. Coleridge, p. 6. 
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Mr. Foster speaks of the sacrifices made by the clergy in the 
rural portions of his district. . 
Some extracts from the several Reports will be found in a 


note.! 


1 It would be wrong, perhaps, to say that schools are usually in debt, as I believe 
that there are rarely, if ever, any unsatisfied claims allowed to accumulate; but 
there is almost universally a considerable annual deficit, for which the treasurer— 
in most cases the parochial clergyman—is responsible. There is seldom less than 
5f. and under the pressure of extraordinary expenditure, I have known it amount as 
high as 70/..... The return in question (of the sources of the voluntary contribu- 
tions towards the expenses of the schools) has been received in a sufficiently com- 
plete state, to be available from 168 parishes only, and shows the expenditure and 
the details of the voluntary contributions in support of 168 schools. The rateable 
value of the lands in these 168 parishes, amounts to 508,895/. ; the gross estimated 
rental may safely be reckoned at one-third more, or at least 650,0007. The total 
average annual cost of these schools is set down at 6,661/., being an average of 
391. 6s. per school. To meet this expenditure there are voluntary contributions 
tu the sum of 4,518/. distributed as follows :—169 parochial clergymen contribute 
1,782/., or, on an average, 10/. 10s. each ; 399 landowners contribute 2,127/., or an 
average of 51. 6s. each; 217 land-occupiers contribute 200/., or an average of 18s. 6d. 
each ; 102 householders contribute 181/., or an average of 1/. 15s. 6d. each; and 
the remaining 228/. is contributed by 141 other persons interested in the school or 
parish, though neither residing nor owning property there. .... Indeed, even 
with the case thus stated, the pecuniary sacrifices of the clergy in the cause of 
education have not received their full appreciation. I have not attempted to 
balance them against the size of their families, or the value of their livings, too 
minute a detail for my present purpose, but necessary before we can form a just 
estimate.’—Mr. Fraser's Report, pp. 73-75. 

‘Schools are not often reported as being in debt; but the reason of this is that 
a real debt upon the school would very soon close it. In two or three cases I have 
found schools in debt to the clergyman. It is a debt so long as he sees any hope 
of raising subscriptions to liquidate it; otherwise he ceases to speak of it. Many 
schools would be in debt, if one of the managers—generally the clergyman—did 
not consider his subscription to be whatever is wanted to make both ends meet. 
.... In most cases where the clergyman contributes so largely, it is because he has 
no one who can or will help him, and he must either make the sacrifice which it 
requires, or see the school lose all its efficiency.” — Mr. Hedley’s Report, p. 157. 

‘It may be stated generally on this subject, that schools, attended chiefly by the 
children of colliers and miners, are in most cases aided by few, except the owners 
or lessees of the mines, while, in the rural districts, the aid is derived either 
wholly from the landowners, or from them and the clergy together, the latter 
contributing probably at least one-third. The Bishop of Durham, and the Dean 
and Chapter, subscribe handsomely to several of the schools; but the burden on 
the whole seems to fall very disproporticnately on the incumbents, and it is, per- 
haps, owing to their modesty that my information is so partial.’—Mr. Foster's 
Report, p. 327. 

‘The burden of supporting the day-schools falis upon a comparatively small 
number of individuals. The public at large do not take their fair share, ly, I 
believe, because they are not very urgently pressed to contribute, and partly 
because they know little or nothing about the subject. I was repeatedly told by 
clergymen that they had nothing to do, when they wanted money, but to apply to 
Mr. A. B., who was always ready to give what was required, but in no single 
instance did I gather from them that the general public were forward to con- 
tribute If a clergyman be respected, and an earnest beggar, I see no reason 
to doubt that in every part of my districts (Rochdale and Bradford), he could 
collect enough and to spare for its education. But he must ask and ask again 
before the money will be forthcoming.’—Mr. Winder’s Report, p. 217. 

We may add the following testimony:—‘ The conduct of the English clergy in 
this respect has been most noble and self-denying.’'—Edinburgh Review on Govern- 
ment Education (Reprint, p. 35). 9 
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The following passage speaks of that faith in the power of 
education, which leads to the exertions of which we have been 
speaking :— 

‘If now an opinion is sought (respecting the results of education) from the 
parochial clergy, who take a deeper and more intelligent interest in the welfare 
of the poor than any other class, their answer is given in the extreme care 
which they bestow upon the school, the great cost which they bear in support- 
ing it, the time and personal attention which they give to it, and the anxiety 
which they express for some means of increasing its efficiency. Nothing could 
more strongly express their unanimous confidence that education, such as 
they try to make it, that is, religious as well as secular, does succeed in im- 
proving the condition of the labouring class. —Mr. Hedley’s Report, p. 165. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, what the clergy and laity of the 
Church.of England have done for elementary education, the 
Committee of Privy Council and the House of Commons will 
surely allow their representations to have the greatest weight.' 

They appeal to the sums raised by private benevolence, and 
they ought to do so, when persons, who are not acquainted with 
the facts, speak of the largeness of the Parliamentary Grant, 
and the amounts voted to the several schools, forgetting the 
exertions made in order to fulfil the conditions on which alone 
those grants have been given. 

Perhaps this is the most suitable opportunity for reminding 
our readers of what the Church of England has done for the 
education of the poor.’ 

It appears that 76 per cent. of the children attending week- 
day schools are found in schools connected with the Church of 
England. Of seventeen training colleges for males only, fifteen 
belong to the Church. Of fourteen colleges for females only, 
twelve belong te the Church. Of four colleges for males and 
females conjointly, which may be reckoned as eight, two belong 
to the Church. Therefore, of the thirty-nine training colleges 
in England and Wales, twenty-nine are connected with the 
Church of England. 

The following particulars may here be added :— 


Corrected to Dee. 31, 1860.3 = Soe England Schools. 
Certificated masters . . . . . 3,577 2,809 
Certificated mistresses . . . . . . 2,856 2,256 
Male pupil-teachers . . . . . . 6,664 4,829 
Female pupil-teachers . . . . .. 6,470 4,924 





' The Wesleyan Committee of Education have issued a very able protest against 
the Revised Code. We wish that our space allowed us to give extracts. The 
Committee of the British and Foreign School Society have ‘expressed their regret 
that a change so radical should be contemplated,’ and their ‘conviction that its 
operation would be to increase, rather than remedy, any defects or inequalities in 
the present mode of administration.’ 

2 In speaking of the Church’s educational work, we trust it will be understood, 
that we speak of that which falls within our province, and that we are fully alive 
to the activity and zeal of the British and Foreign School Society, and of the 
Wesleyan body. 

3 Report of the Committee of Council, 1860-61, pp. xviii. xxiv. 
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Total grants to schools in England and Wales (ex- 
cluding Parochial Union Schools), for year ended 
(*s) =r 

Amount received by Church of England schools out 
i, a te ae ete See meee 

Total amount voted between 1839 to Dee. 31, 1860, 
out of parliamentary grant to schools in England 
We. og ws 4k a SS See ce ot ee a 

Received by Church of England schools out of this 
total grant ee ee ee 3,070,432 15 8 

We think that these figures need no comment, and that they 
will sufficiently show the part which the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England have taken in promoting elementary 
education, 

Nor is it only the probable reduction of the grant which has 
so alarmed school managers. ‘The suddenne<s with which it is 
proposed to effect that reduction has caused just apprehension, 
and has much increased the dismay with which practical persons 
regard the proposal to pay the whole of the grant to schools on 
a new and untried principle. ‘They have naturally been per- 
plexed at having, on such short notice, to contend at once with 
uncertainty and reduction. ‘The latter would have been a suffi- 
cient trial, but, combined with the former, it seems in many 
cases to be simply ruin.’ 

We cannot suppose that the framers of the Revised Code 
foresaw such consequences as these. We can only imagine that, 
being led away by a plausible theory, they did not perceive 
what its practical working was likely to be. 

(2) We turn now to the increased expenditure on inspection, 
which the Revised Code will involve. The Vice-President 
says: ‘It only remains that I should point out the evils of the 
‘ proposal. As the system spreads, we must increase the number 
‘of the inspectors. I am afraid that is unavoidable.’ * 

We venture to think that inspection will lose much of its 
value under the Revised Code. It will become a mere examina- 
tion. Now one of the results secured by inspection is without 
doubt a knowledge of what the children can do; but it is only 
one of its many beneficial results. Inspection includes a 
thoughtful consideration of the methods of teaching, of the time 
the school has been at work, the character of the population, 
the apparent effect produced upon the children in quickening 
their intelligence, and promoting habits of cleanliness, order, and 
respect for their superiors and themselves. It implies the action 
of an educated mind upon the questions brought under its 
notice, and the exercise of patient thought, discretion, and tact. 


£570,421 9 3] 


437,643 6 7] 





1 *The blow to the rural clergy would come so swiftly and suddenly as to stun 
them. They would in many cases abandon their hopeless strugg'e, and close their 
Fchools.’— Letter of Sir J. Shuttleworth to Lord Granville, p. 43. 


* 


* Speech of the Kight Hon. RK. Lowe, p. 31. 
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It implies, when duly carried out, not only a full practical 
knowledge of every thing connected with school work, but also 
a ready sympathy with the difficulties both of school managers 
and teachers. Under the New Code it will be the inspectors’ 
duty to examine certain children individually, grouped accord- 
ing toage. This will occupy so long a time, that it is not easy to 
see how he can judge of the ordinary working of the school, or of 
the methods of teaching, or of the general character of the whole 
school: he will be, in fact, an examiner, not an inspector. The 
inspection will cost the country much more, and be much less 
effective. 

Dr. Vaughan says :— 

* Much has been said, and with some show of reason, as to the burden which 
will be thrown upon the inspectors of schools by the introduction of this new 
condition. ... That there will be an increase of labour we may well admit. 
But that increase of labour in the country will be compensated by a diminu- 
tion of labour in the central office. Clerks and examiners now occupied in 
London may be transferred to the work of inspection elsewhere. —P. 27. 


We do not quite understand the words which we have placed 
in italics, but we presume that Dr. Vaughan does not mean to 
suggest that a clerk should accompany Her Majesty’s inspector 
on his annual visit. School managers are bound to receive the 
inspector, but not a clerk. No provision for the admission of a 
clerk or an examiner is to be found in the trust deeds. 

The Commissioners were fully alive to the danger of turning 
the inspection. into an examination. They allow that Sir J. 
Shuttleworth’s words insist on the most valuable object which 
inspection secures, when he says that mere examination of the 
children capitatiém would necessarily concentrate the attention 
of the inspector on ‘some two or three elements of education,’ 
and therefore divert it from the ‘general moral relations of the 
school, and all the phenomena which meet the eye.’' They 
proposed, therefore, to preserve the inspection intact, and to add to 
it an examination by schoolmasters, paid out of the projected rate. 
They say, ‘ Weare far from desiring to supersede this (the present 
‘ inspection), by any plan of a mere examination into the more 
‘ mechanical work of elementary education—the reading, writing, 
‘ and arithmetic—of boys below ten years of age,’? It seems to 
us that the Revised Code proposes to have a large amount of 
superfluous mechanical work performed at a very large cost; 
and that it will turn the inspection into a mere examination, 
wearisome alike to managers, teachers, children, and inspectors. 
The schools in which the ‘excellent education is given to the 
important minority’ were not assisted in rising to their present 
level by such inspection as this. Surely, if an inspector hears 





1 Report, p. 231. 2 Ibid. p. 321. 
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a class read, satisfies himself about the reading of each child, 
sees that the method of teaching is good, and ascertains the 
reasons why some of the children read badly as compared with 
others, he has done all that need be done. So, in the same way, 
if he tests the arithmetic of the class, and finds out how many 
can work the sums correctly, ascertaining from the teacher any 
circumstances which may account for the inaccuracy of those 
who fail, and observing the methods of teaching, he can arrive 
at a sound conclusion with respect to the efficiency of the 
teacher. What the advantage would be of entering each child’s 
name, and making a separate record of the work of each 
individual, we cannot understand.} 

We agree with Mr. Derwent Coleridge’s opinion that the 
New Code ‘will increase the invidiousness, the difficulty, and 
the expense of inspection to an indefinite extent.’? 

The Vice-President observes, in speaking of the system 
generally, that ‘ nothing is so likely to bring a system to the 
ground as making it needlessly burdensome and expensive.’? 
We may say the same of inspection. Nothing is so likely to 
lead to a change in the character of inspection as the additional 
duty which he proposes to assign to the present inspectors at a 
large additional cost. It is easy to see that a demand would 
soon be made for cheaper inspection, and that it would be 
almost impossible to resist it. We think that this would be a 
great misfortune. No small part of the success of the present 
system is owing to the manner in which the inspection has on 
the whole been carried on; and we are sure that all practical 
persons will agree with us when we say that the results would 
have been very different, if the inspectors had not been educated 
gentlemen. We therefore cordially agree with Mr. Lowe's 
words, and hope that the Committee of Privy Council will 
always be of the same opinion :— 

‘We have considered the recommendation of the Commissioners that we 
should employ schoolmasters instead of inspectors,‘ but it appears to us that 
considering the delicate and difficult duties which inspectors have to discharge, 
and the social position of those with whom they come in contact, we ought to 
retain for their discharge persons of the same class as we have now. We 


believe the work will be done more efficiently by them than it would be by 
schoolmasters. —Speech of Right Hon. R. Lowe, p. 32. 





1 The ‘ Yorkshire Clergyman,’ in his Letter to Managers of Schools, says, on the 
anthority of the district inspector, that it will take five minutes at least to ex- 
amine each ehild. Mr. Tufnell says, ‘It would take you ten minutes a child if 
you had to go to every class and find out what each scholar could do,'— Question 2323. 
‘Which I presume would be the only fair way !—If you are to examine the whole 
school, and required to give an opinion on each individual child, it would be the 
only fair way. But no inspectorial power could possibly get through such an 
amount of work.’—Minutes of Evidence, p. 412. 

® Letter to Sir John Coleridge, p. 7. 3 Page 6. 

* Should it not be, ‘in addition to inspectors, as exumincrs’ ! 
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(3) We pass on to the question of the probable effect of the 
New Code upon the religious instruction in our elementary 
schools. Here, in fact, two questions present themselves. The 
first is, whether Her Majesty’s inspectors will examine and report 
upon the religious instruction as at present; the second is, what 
the effect will be upon the religious instruction of the proposal 
to pay the maximum grant for proficiency in three secular 
subjects. 

The appointment of inspectors, and the character of the in- 
spection in Church of England schools, so far as the religious 
teaching is concerned, is provided for by the Order in Council 
of the 10th of August, 1840, which may be called the -Con- 
cordat between the Chureh of England and Committee of 
Council on behalf of the State. 

Much discussion has taken place respecting the words of 
Article 14 (Rvd. C.): ‘ The inspectors do not interfere with 
the religious instruction, discipline, or management of schools.’ 
It has been supposed that the Revised Code gives to these words 
a fresh meaning. We do not apprehend that this is the case. 
The words form a part of the Minute of Sept. 24, 1839, which 
prescribes (inter alia) that— 

‘The right of inspection will be required by the Committee in all cases. 
Inspectors authorized by Her Majesty in Council will be appointed from time 
to time, to visit schools to be henceforth aided by public money. Zhe ixspec- 
tors will not interfere with the reiigious instruction, or discipline, or management 


of the school; it being their object to collect facts and information, and to 
report the results of their inspection to the Committee.’ 


This Minute interprets generally the Order in Council of 
June 3, 1839, which affirms ‘the principle of inspection as a 
condition of all grants from the Education Fund.’ 

The principle of inspection being thus affirmed generally, 
the Order in Council of June 3, 1839, and the Minute of 
Sept. 24, 1839, ‘ have been adapted by various supplementary 
‘ Minutes to the schools of different denominations; .. . e.g. to 
* schools connected with the Church of England by the Order 
‘in Council dated 10th August, 1840.” 

We presume that no Minute could ever supersede an Order 
in Council, and perhaps, therefore, the Church hardly needed 
the assurance elicited by Archdeacon Sinclair, as Treasurer of 
the National Society, that this Order in Council ‘ is in no way 
affected by the Minute of the 29th July, 1861.’* This state- 
ment agrees with the Vice-President’s words :— 


* The schools will continue to be denominational, and religious teaching must 
be the foundation of all. The inspectors will still conduct a religious exami- 





1 Explanatory Memorandum on Inspection. * Letter, dated Sept. 27, 1861. 
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nation where they conduct one now ; in short, there is no proposal to make 
any change in the religious character of the schools.’—Speech of Right Hon. R. 
Lowe, p. 31. 

We conclude, therefore, that the Inspectors will report upon 
the religious instruction as at present, and that no fresh instruc- 
tions are needed. In fact, according to the trust-deeds of 
Church of England schools, managers are bound only to admit 
such inspection as is provided for under the Order in Council of 
August 10, 1840, and might therefore legally demand the 
fulfilment of those regulations, and decline inspection on any 
other terms. 

We cannot suppose for a moment that any Government will 
propose to break the compact thus made with the Church; or, 
if the idea were ever entertained, that the proposition would be 
made except with full notice during the parliamentary session." 

We turn to the second question, and try to ascertain in what 
way the provisions of the Revised Code will affect the religious 
instruction given in our schools. 

Although the New Code does not legally affect the inspection 
of Church schools, there can be no doubt that it does affect, in- 
directly, but not therefore less really, the religious instruction 
given in them. This it does in two ways. It draws for the first 
time a sharp line of demarcation between the religious and 
secular instruction, and then gives to the latter an undue im- 
portance and prominence, by proposing to pay the maximum 
grant for proficiency in three secular subjects. It first fences 
off three subjects, and then exalts them disproportionately. It 
seems to proclaim publicly that reading, writing, and arithmetic 
alone are to be encouraged by bounties from the State, that 
these are the objects worthy of its special care and protection, 
and that the absence of religious instruction may fitly be made 
the subject of penalties? It practically suggests to teachers and 
apprentices that the time devoted to religious instruction would 





1 We feel bound, however, to remind our readers of the words of the Vice- 
President :—‘ But let me say that if the number of inspectors should become too 
large, the Government and the House have the remedy in their own hands. The 
number of inspectors is far larger than it need be at this moment, because each 
denomination has its own inspectors, and it often happens that three or four 
gentlemen are sent to the same town to inspect the schools in it. That of course 
involves an enormous waste of time and money, and some good might be effected by 
making the same gentlemen inspect all classes of schools, with the exception perhaps 
of those belonging to the Roman Catholics. However, we propose nothing of that 
kind. I merely point out what might be done.’—Speech, p. 32. The italics are ours. 
Doubtless it might be done, but it would be the repeal of the Concordat between 
the Church and the State. 

2 «It (Rvd. C.) separates secular from religious studies, thus introducing a false 
and dangerous principle, encouraging the former by bounties, while it protects the 
latter only by penalties, inoperative except in extreme cases.’— Letter of Rev. D. 
Coleridge, p. 7. 
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have enabled them to earn so much more out of the new 
capitation grant if it had been given to the secular teaching. 
It invites calculations as to the minimum time which will be 
sufficient to ensure that amount of religious instruction which 
will escape any forfeiture under Article 47. 

It may be said that the clergy and managers of schools will 
take care that the religious instruction is duly given, and that 
conscientious teachers, without any such superintendence, will 
give to it as much time and attention as they do now. We do not 
doubt it; but how do these considerations alter the viciousness 
of the principle? To say that persons will persevere, under 
difficulties deliberately sh by law, in doing that which 
they know to be right, is not to prove that the law is a good 
one. The truth is, that to distinguish in this way between 
secular and religious instruction is a fatal error, and introduces 
a new and most dangerous principle. ‘The State does not pay the 
Church for teaching so much reading, writing, and uldeute, 


to be measured and valued at an annual inspection. It assists 
the Church in providing a religious education, which shall 
include these secular subjects. It assists in maintaining the 
schools as a whole; it sends inspectors who are not only 
Churchmen, but (with one exception’) in holy orders, and whose 
appointment may be revoked at the request of the Archbishop 


of the province, because the religious character and instruction 
are to form a chief subject of inquiry, and because it has been 
agreed between the Church and the State that no other inspec- 
tors shall inquire into the proficiency of the children even in 
secular subjects. On these terms alone has the Church received, 
or would, we trust, ever consent to receive, public money. 
These terms are secured to her on the part of the State by the 
Concordat of August 10, 1840, and by the management clauses 
in the trust-deeds of her schools. The State has assisted the 
Church in providing buildings and machinery, in training 
teachers, and in supporting elementary schools, on condition 
that certain proportionate results were obtained in each case. 
To reverse the order, to separate between religious and secular 
instruction, to exalt the latter, and to say that only a certain 
limited class of results shall be paid for—as if these alone were 
worthy of the special care of the State—is practically, though 
indirectly, to break up the unity and due proportions of the 
teaching in our schools, and to throw into the shade their 
religious character. . 

IV. We have left ourselves but little space for any further 





1 It may be well to draw attention to the fact that one of the Church inspectors 
is a layman. 
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remarks. We would gladly enlarge upon the alterations which 
the Revised Code makes in the system of apprenticeship, and 
the marked discouragements to training institutions which its 
provisions involve. We must content ourselves with reminding 
our readers that under the New Code the indenture of appren- 
ticeship is changed into a form of agreement between pupil- 
teachers and managers;' that the former will no longer be 
apprentices of the master or mistress ; that the relation between 
the two parties which has worked so beneficially, and which 
seems almost essential to the due maintenance of discipline, 
will therefore not exist; that the time given to the instruction 
of the pupil-teachers may be less in amount and at longer 
intervals, the requirements of the annual examinations remain- 
ing substantially the same; and that the instruction may be 
given to them (in some way utterly incomprehensible to practical 
persons) as scholars in the night-school, which masters and mis- 
tresses, on the removal of protection, are to be allowed to keep 
in addition to the day-school, as long, we presume, as their health 
permits them to keep either.’ 

With equal conciseness we must notice that the enact- 
ments just mentioned would, in the opinion of the most expe- 
rienced persons, endanger the system of apprenticeship, and con- 
sequently the supply of students for the training colleges; that the 
New Code takes away all inducement to remain for the second 
year’s training, which the authorities of those institutions, as well 
as Her Majesty’s inspectors, have declared to be so essential ;° 
that it cancels all the pecuniary engagements of the State with 
lecturers in training colleges, as well as with certificated teachers 
with respect to their augmentations; and that it rednces the 
grants to training colleges, in opposition to the recommendation 
of the Commissioners. 

P hess then, it may be asked, was the Revised Code intro- 
uced ? 





! Our space only allows us to remind our readers of a very able article in the 
Saturday Review of November 16, on ‘ The New Minute, and the Pupil Teachers.’ 

2 It is said that the Revised Code farilitates the establishment of night-schools. 
But all experience proves that teachers cannot undertake a night-school if there 
are pupil-teachers to be instructed, without sacrificing the day-school, the pupil- 
teachers’ instruction, or their own health. The Revised Code makes a compromise 
with respect to the pupil-teachers’ instruction. The Old Code forbids work in 
the night school only where there are pupil-teachers. 

3 « Perhaps the most serious defect of all in the New Code, in its bearing upon 
‘ training colleges, is that it contains no motive whatever, directly operating upon 
‘ the Students, to prolong their period of study through a second year. .... For 
‘ the value of a second year’s training, morally and intellectually, is indisputable. 
‘It is the one fact in the ent‘re range of educational questions, upon which there is 
‘a complete consensus of witnesses.'—Letter of Rev. J. Fraser to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, p. 24. 
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It will be said at once—because the present system is too 
expensive, and threatens to make enormous and ever-increasing 
demands on the resources of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
We should be inclined to ask whether the expense be really so 
enormous; whether a considerable part of the grant may not 
fairly be estimated as so much taken from the cost of pauperism 
- and crime ; and whether money can be ill-spent which is so care- 
fully expended, and which calls forth an expenditure of at least 
twice as much, in addition, on the education of the country. 
However, we will not discuss these questions now. We yield 
to no one in the desire to see the Education Grant administered 
as economically as is consistent with efficiency. The Vice-Pre- 
sident tells us in his speech, that during the last three years 
about ‘40,0002 a-year has been saved to the public without any 
apparent damage to the progress of education’ (p. 5). We 
think that this shows what sound economy may effect even 
under the present system. No one seems to regret the aboli- 
tion of the book-grant, and this would save 5,6187. 16s. 5d. 
according to last. year’s estimate. Grants for scientific apparatus 
and drawing amount to 1,667/. 9s. 6d. Building grants will 
decrease. (Grants for building or enlarging training schools have 
ceased. Annual grants to training colleges will increase very 
slightly. Capitation grants (63,8972) might be withdrawn, or 
given on more stringent conditions. We admit that Parlia- 
ment and Chancellors of the Exchequer should watch the grant 
carefully, and see that the country has its money’s worth. We 
allow, of course, that if Parliament see fit, it may revoke the 
grant altogether, and leave the whole work to private bene- 
volence. But we say, that if retrenchment were meant it ought 
to have been openly avowed. Parliament has not yet said that 
the grant is excessive, and no member has yet risen in his place 
to move the reduction of the estimate. Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have grumbled, according to constitutional usage, 
and are expected to dd so. But the Vice-President did not put 
forward the necessity of retrenchment as the ground upon which 
the alterations were to be made, and the Minute simply states 
that it is enacted to render the distribution of the Parliamentary 
grant ‘more simple, more general, and more effective.’ We 
cannot, therefore, argue the question on economical grounds. 

The simplicity of the Revised Code consists in reducing all 
payments to one capitation grant, subject to uncertainty and 
fluctuations from causes which are quite beyond control. It 
throws all the risk upon the managers of schools, and they have 
almost unanimously declared that the simplicity of the Revised 
Code involves, so far as they are concerned, reduction of the 
grants, uncertainty, and risks which cannot be estimated. 
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Again, it will only make the distribution of the grant more 
general at the cost of efficiency. The New Code offers a lower 
class of certificate, corresponding to registration, to all per- 
sons above twenty-two years of age, whereas at present persons 
cannot be registered under thirty-five years of age. We do not 
suppose that : any large number of teachers will ‘obtain this cer- 
tificate ; nor, if they do, is it by any means clear that it is well 
to intrust the instruction of pupil-teachers to those who hold 
a lower certificate than the present third class. 

But we hold that the other plan by which it is proposed 
to extend the distribution of the grant is thoroughly objection- 
able. It is proposed to give provisional certificates (Article 
85, Rvd. C.) to pupil-teachers who have completed their ap- 
prenticeship, and to put them at once in charge of schools in 
agricultural districts. We venture to think that it would indeed 
be a mistake to put girls and boys of eighteen and nineteen 
in sole charge of schools, without requiring them to receive 
any training. They cannot fairly be expected at that age 
to have the moral weight necessary for this work, or to be 
able to conduct schools, when they have never been taught 
to conduct them, They have arrived at the age at which 
they would be benefited by residence in a training school, but 
it was never contemplated that they would take sole charge 
of schools, still less that they should be certificated. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the New Code would make the distri- 
bution of the grant more general by establishing a much lower 
type of school, not by eradually introducing “into the rural 
districts really superior schools, as the Old Code was actually 
doing. 

We need not say much of the effectiveness of the New Code. 
A measure which practically sweeps away a tried and successful 
system, and substitutes for it one which is wholly experimental, 
ean be effective only in a sense very unsatisfactory to all prac- 
tical persons. It may possess the effectiveness of destruction. 
But this can hardly be the intention of its framers, since the 
Vice-President states as one of the ‘advantages’ of the plan, 
that ‘it leaves the whole system of the Privy Council intact.’’ 

It should be borne in mind, however, that we are by no 
means opposed to well-considered modifications of the existing 
system. We are quite willing to admit that improvements may 





1 *T am inclined to think myself that pupil-teachers should not be apprenticed 
‘to any but certificated masters and mistresses. I doubt whether the registered 
* teachers have a sufficient amount of intellectual attainment, whatever may be 
‘ their powers of school management, to undertake and complete their instruction,’ 
—Report of Rev. J. Fraser, p. 123. 

2 Speech of the Right Hon, R. Lowe, p. 29. 
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be made. It cannot be denied, for instance, that large capita- 
tion grants are paid where they are not needed, and that the 
extension of the grant beyond its original limits is to be re- 
gretted. For our own part we should be glad to see the 
present capitation grant gradually withdrawn. It is a fair 
question whether some limitation of the number of pupil- 
teachers may usefully be made ; and, above all, how the benefits 
of the present system may be gradually and surely extended in 
the rural districts. It is most desirable that all possible means 
should be taken to secure the greatest amount of practical skill 
on the part of students in training colleges, and to enforce in- 
creased attention, if need be, to the elementary subjects. Prac- 
tical persons, who are concerned in the working of the present 
system, are most anxious to make it as perfect as possible, to 
modify, to retrench, to extend, and to deepen in whatever way 
may seem most desirable.! 

But in order that the work may be safely and surely carried 
on it is essential that there should bea feeling of security. It is 
absolutely necessary that a system which involves the pecuniary 
interests of thousands, and the moral interests of a nation, should 
not be liable to sudden and sweeping alterations; still less that 
it should be exposed to them without sufficient notice, and 
without Parliamentary sanction. We have learned to our cost 
what the powers of the Committee of Council are ; we believe 
that we express the opinion of all those who have given to the 
subject the most earnest and thoughtful consideration, when we 
say that those powers must be defined and limited. Confidence 
cannot be restored, and therefore the work of education cannot 
prosper, unless we are assured that such revolutions will be 
impossible for the future without the deliberate sanction of Par- 
liament. : 

We appeal to the practical common-sense of the English 
people, with full confidence in its verdict. We appeal to the 
results; to the schools which have risen in every direction; to 
the training colleges which may be seen in almost every diocese ; 
to the army of trained teachers which they have annually sent 
forth. We appeal in proof of the earnestness of her purpose 
to the six millions sterling which the Church of England has 
spent in the last twenty years in promoting elementary educa- 
tion. We appeal above all to the moral results of our schools, 
to the remarkable testimony in their favour which impartial 





1 In proof of this assertion, we may appeal to the published pamphlets of Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth (the parent of the present system); of the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark's; of the Rev. .C. F. Bromby, Principal of 
Cheltenham; and of John Martin, Esq., Hon. Secretary of Highbury Training 
College. 
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witnesses have given, and to the improved and improving condi- 
tion of our population. We do this in no spirit of self-confidence, 
or of boasting, still less with the desire to conceal aught which 
is imperfect, or to deny any proved deficiency. But when it is 
proposed to endanger or destroy the work of years, when there 
is a well-grounded apprehension among sober and earnest men 
who have been giving time and money, and personal service, 
that what they value most is imperilled, it is their duty to come 
forward and say so, and calmly and firmly to warn the country 
before it is too late. The warning has been uttered throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and will not, we believe, 
have been uttered in vain. Much as we deplore the loss of con- 
fidence which the publication of the New Code has caused, we 
trust that many benefits will flow indirectly out of its ill-timed 
and ill-considered enactments. We trust that the thorough 
sifting of the subject may lead many to assist in the work who 
have hitherto held back, that a more accurate knowledge of 
what has been done for elementary education under the present 
system may be diffused, and that the result may be an increasing 
and more intelligent activity, and a more earnest determination 
to extend still more widely the blessings of a sound religious 
education. 








Art. V.—Codex Zacynthius. Z. Greek Palimpsest Fragments 
of the Gospel of Saint Luke, obtained in the island of Zante, by 
the late Genera Coutin Macauay, and now in the library 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Deciphered, tran- 
scribed, and edited, by Samurt Priveavx Trecevves, LL.D. 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons. 1861. 


Wnuatever theories may have been recently propounded in 
Germany and England about the true interpretation of the New 
Testament, one thing at least is certain: that no Greek writing 
of equal antiquity has anything like the amount of documentary 
evidence for its text, which that little (but most precious) volume 
has. The MSS. of various ages, which contain either the whole, 
or a part of the New Testament, amount to about a thousand: 
we believe that they rather exceed that number. Their date 
ranges from the middle of the fourth century, down to the time 
when the marvels of calligraphy and tachygraphy were super- 
seded by the greater marvel of Gutenberg’s discovery. Yet 
those old stained moth-eaten parchments, with their faded 
characters and blurred margins, have an interest which is not 
exceeded by the most finished specimen of typography which 
the presses of Oxford and Cambridge, London and Paris, Leipzig 
and Berlin, can produce. ‘ihe volume, even when it emerges 
from the establishments of Hayday, or of Hayes, ‘ Sostvorum 
pumice mundus,” sinks into insignificance in the presence of 
those ragged and jagged leaves, over which some fifteen centuries 
have rolled, and which are still the earliest extant witness of 
that which the Holy Ghost recorded by the hands of Apostles 
and Evangelists. We feel, as we gaze on those venerable 
characters, that we are brought so much nearer to the auto- 
graphs of S. Matthew, S. Paul, and 8. John. But at all events, 
they furnish an evidence peculiarly their own, of that which 
was received as Holy Writ at the time when they were tran- 
scribed. Paleography; Jike criticism, is becoming methodized 
and assuming a scientific form. If those who are conversant 
with the records of our national archives, have no difficulty in 
making out the hindwritings of our English sovereigns (of such, 
at least, as could write); if, for instance, the quaint upright 
characters, with their appended flourishes, in which Queen 
Elizabeth expressed her feelings or her will, belong to an age 
esseutially distinct from that in which, with graceful cursive 
hand, Queen Victvuria intimates her royal pleasure; so each 
ceutury exhibits, in its written alphabet, peculiar marks of its 
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own. Those who are curious in such matters, may commence 
with the papyrus specimens in the Louvre, at Paris; and those 
who are not able (all must be willing) to go to Paris, may see 
facsimiles in the magnificent work of M. Silvestre. The young 
ae may there read a letter from Dioscorides to 

orion, of about the date 250 B.c. He may also read a petition 
addressed to the Crown in Egypt, when Ptolemy Philometor 
was king, by Thanés and Taous, two young ladies engaged in 
attendance upon some temple. ‘ On dirait histoire,’ M. Silvestre 
remarks, ‘d’une pétition addressée a un souverain dans le 
*‘XIX° siécle, avec cette différence toutefois, qu’au bout de 
‘trois mois Daffaire fut terminée, et favorablement pour les 
‘jumelles.’ He assigns 164 nc. as the date of the petition. 
Consider, moreover, how widely the MSS. of the New Testament 
are dispersed in the various capitals and universities of Europe, 
at Mount Athos, Mount Sinai, in the East. What hidden stores 
there may be, we do not know; but this we do know, that every 
year is adding to our documentary evidence; and in the instance 
now before us, we have a proof, that even in London, that mighty 
heart of the world-wide British empire, a precious document 
(mere fragment though it be) may lie unnoticed for a period of 
nearly forty years; and that it was a foreigner who first pointed 
out its value, if not even its very existence. 

The Codex Zacynthius is a Palimpsest MS. now in the 
Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society.’ It contains 
a considerable portion of St. Luke’s Gospel, with a Catena. 
Public attention was first called to it by Dr. Paul de Lagarde, 
of Berlin, in 1857.2. An edition of it has been recently pub- 
lished by Dr. 8. P. Tregelles, 1861. The MS. was seen by the 
late Professor Scholz, of Bonn, in 1845, but he did not attempt 
to decipher it. 

According to Dr. Tregelles’ Preface (p. ii.), ‘ The book in its 
‘present form is of a quarto or small folio size (the leaves 
‘measure eleven by seven inches), and consists of 176 folios. . . 
‘folded in twenty-two quires. .. . The later writing is a Greek 
‘ Lectionary from the four Gospels, and belongs, I suppose, to 
‘the thirteenth century. ‘The vellum is generally coarse, and a 
‘few of the leaves are torn.’ From certain memoranda at the 
beginning, it appears that the MS. was given, in 1820, by Prince 
Comuto, to the late General Colin Macaulay (uncle to the late 
Lord Macaulay), who at that time visited Zante; and that in 
1821, it was by him presented to the Bible Society. Its pre- 





1 Numbered “24, Greek Evangelisterium Parchment.” 

? In his book, ‘‘ De Novo Testamento ad Versionum Orientalium fidem edendo 
Commentatio.” Leipsic, 1857. 

NO. CXV.—N.S. K 
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vious history is buried in obscurity. ‘There is, I suppose, no 
trace of its history prior to its having been then in Zante.’ 
(Pref. p. ii.) 

Dr. Tregelles goes on to remark: ‘ The older writing must 
‘have been part of a volume of large folio size (fourteen by 
‘eleven inches), for the leaves are now folded across, the later 
‘writing running the other way. It consists of eighty-six 
‘leaves, and three half-leaves, two of which are sewn together 
‘to make part of one of the modern quires; and one folio of the 
‘ later writing (173) is supplied by paper. These leaves are, of 
‘ course, now intermixed; but for convenience sake, if ever the 
‘book is bound with reference to the ancient writing, I have 
‘marked the folios with Roman numerals, from i. to 1xxxix.’ 
(Pref. p. ii.) 

The fragments which remain of this older writing, contain 
large portions of S. Luke’s Gospel, from the beginning to chap. 
xi. 33, ‘accompanied by large Patristic extracts, occupying 
often the greater part, and at times the whole of the page ’ (¢). 
The text is in round, full, well-formed Uncial letters, such as 
might be ascribed to the sixth century ; but the round letters in 
the Catena are so cramped, that they might appear to belong to 
the eighth century. There are but few accents or breathings. 


With regard to sections, the MS. has the ordinary xe¢ddara 


or tirAot, with the heading sometimes at the top of the page, 
sometimes above the text. An example of a heading may be 
seen p. xxvi. (‘Treg. Facsim.) Lu. iv. 1, where there is Z at the 
margin, and at the head of the page, Z meps tov etpacpov 


tov ops. The head-lines at the top of the page are sometimes 
in red ink. 

There are also numbers which appear to refer to sections in 
the Catena; these run up to p, (100), and then begin again. 
‘ Occasionally the same portion of Scripture occurs more than 
once when accompanied by a different Patristic extract.’ 

But one of the most remarkable points in this MS. is the fact, 
that it contains the same divisions as the Vatican MS. similarly 
marked. ‘This notation is sometimes in the margin in large 
‘ Greek letters, and sometimes close to the text, and occasionally 
‘in both places.’ (Pref. p. iii.) To this Vatican notation there 
is commonly prefixed a large y The only other MS. known 
to possess this Capitulatio Vaticana is the Vatican MS. itself. 
In one instance (ii. 22), ‘The notation J Bof the larger section 
‘(the Capitulatio Vaticana), stands thus small over that of the 
‘ 83d, referring to the Catena.’ (Pref. p. xiii.) 

The MS. Dr. Tregelles has denoted by =. The readings 


from ii, 4, are inserted in Dr. Tregelles’ Greek Testament, and 
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also in the fourth edition of Dean Alford’s first volume of the 
New Testament (1859). 

‘ The following nine ecclesiastical writers are cited by name 
‘at the head of the pages, as the authors of the extracts in the 
‘Catena: ’—Chrysostom four times; Origen eight times, and 
once with Basil; Eusebius once; Isidore, Presbyter of Pelu- 
sium, once; Victor, Presbyter, twice; Basil three times ; Cyril 
thirty-eight times; Titus nineteen times; Severus, Archbishop 
of Antioch, five times. ‘A later hand (or the original scribe, 
‘perhaps from motives of caution) seems to have deleted with 
‘some care the name of Severus.’ ‘Some of the pages of = 
‘are marked é£ advervypagod.’ (Pref. pp. iii. iv.) 

There is probably no other MS. of equal antiquity accom- 
panied by a ee = may be considered of the eighth century 
at least. 

Dr. Tregelles has not mentioned the Ammonian sections, or 
the Eusebian canons! in connexion with this MS., nor do 
any of them appear in his facsimile edition: so that the different 
sections exhibited in = appear to be, 1. The Capitulatio Vati- 
cana; 2. The cepddaia; 3. The references to the Catena. 

On the subject of MS. Catenz, Dr. Tregelles has the fol- 
lowing remarks, which appear worthy of attention :— 


‘The kind of text found in = leads to some points of important inquiry : 


was there, or was there not, a kind of text preserved in MSS. wegen. 
Catene, of a peculiarly ancient character? It has been said, “The secon 
instance Jegins an induction,” and here we are oy thus to proceed. We 


have in this MS. &, of the eighth century, at least, a higher antiquity than in 
any such Codex previously eons next there are the Moscow fragments, 
15 of Matthei (for the text of which and the description, see Appendix to this 
volume) ;” these are assigned to the winth century; and X * of the éenth, which 
contains far the larger part of the four Gospels. In these three oldest docu- 
ments of the kind, is found that class of text which comparative criticism 
proves to be the oldest ; and in 2 and the Moscow fragments its nag is such, 
that it may be compared to the extant Codices of the fourth ceutury, B* and & 
(Tischendorf’s “ Codex Sinaiticus ”). Thus, as far as facts and codices are now 
known, we may form what might be termed a provisional conclusion, that the 
oldest MSS. with Catenz or Scholia (and those of three successive centuries), 
are monuments of the older text. The fact of the Capitulatio Vaticana being 
found in & is here of significance; for these sections are thus shown to have 
been once of more extended distribution than if they had been a peculiarity of 
that one Codex B; and as found in &, a connexion is shown, even in minute 
circumstances, between the Codices of the fourth century and the most 
ancient of those with Catenz.’—Pref. pp. iv. v. 





' For a brief account of these, and of the cepddAau, see Christian Remembrancer, 
No. CXII. p. 379. 

2 They are given in the Appendix to Dr. Tregelles’ edition of the ‘Codex 
Zacynthius.’ 

3 X. ‘Codex bibliothecse universitatis Monacensis ... Exeunte nono vel ineunte 
decimo seculo exaratus est.’—Tischendorf, Prol. Nov. Test. pp. clxx. ¢lxxi. 

‘ B. ‘Codex Vaticanus,’ No. 1209. 

K 2 
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Prefixed to the text is a list of the cepddaca or titrox (folio i, 
verso of the MS., and folio ii. recto and verso). These cepddara 
are in the text given at the head of the page where they occur, 
each with its number, the number being also given in the 
margin. ‘There are other MSS. which also contain lists of these 
xeparasa, as A, C, L, (Imp. Lib. Paris, No. 62. Gospels. Eighth 
century. Edited by Tisch. in ‘ Monumenta sacra inedita’); 2, 
(B. Mus. A rescript containing most of S. Luke. Sixth century. 
Edited by Tisch. ‘ Monumenta sacra inedita.’ Vol. IL); A 
(‘Codex Sangallensis,’ a Greek and Latin interlinear MS. of 
the Gospels. Ninth century. Edited by Rettig, 1836) ; Z, (Dublin. 
Rescript of S. Matthew. Sixthcentury. Edited by Barrett, 1801). 
A collation of the ce¢aXara, according to these MSS. (including 
=), will be found at the end of S. John’s Gospel, in the New 
Testament now in the course of publication by Dr. Tregelles. 
It is remarkable, however, that = has a matter peculiar to itself, 
namely, a collation of the cefddaa in S. Matthew, with the 
corresponding xepddaca in the other Gospels, on a principle 
somewhat similar to that on which the Eusebian canons are 
constructed, in order to compare the Ammonian sections. ‘ These 
‘references in & are confused; some numerals are repeated in 
‘ additional columns, and some have been erased.’ (Pref. p. viii.) 

‘ As to interchange of vowels, and other defects, 2 is much 
‘more correct than many, or perhaps than most documents of 
‘the same antiquity.’ ‘It is at least worthy of note, that this 
‘is the only Greek New Testament MS. which seems to have 
‘come to us from Greece itself; Egypt, Constantinople, and 
‘Mount Athos, having been, it seems, the ordinary localities 
‘from which our libraries in Western Europe have been fur- 
‘nished with these precious documents.’ (Pref. p. xvi.) ‘So 
‘far as may be learned from the Catena, it may be evident that 
‘wherever this MS. was written (or else that from which it was 
Rn pd the name and teaching of Cyril of Alexandria was 
‘held in high estimation: also the five citations of Severus, and 
‘the careful mode in which he was designated a Saint, and 
‘ Archbishop of Antioch, indicates an admission of his claims, and 
‘as a consequence, an adhesion to his Monophysite teaching. It 
‘need hardly be said, that there is nothing in the readings of 
‘this MS. which shew any doctrinal bias.’ ‘The erasure of the 
‘name of Severus is worthy of notice, for whatever be the date 
‘of the MS., this alteration seems to have been made by some 
‘one who stood in fear of the edict of Justinian, against all who 
‘ possessed or transcribed the writings of Severus.’ ‘The edict 
was A.D. 536. Dr. Tregelles compares ‘ the difference between 
‘the republican (or rather Cromwellian) and Royal copies of 
‘Walton’s Polyglot.’ It is to be remarked, that ‘it is the name 
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‘fof Severus] that has suffered, while the extracts from his 
‘ works are uninjured.’ (Pref. pp. xvi. xvii.) 

So far as the form of’ the letters affords any clue to the date, 
Dr. Tregelles remarks; ‘On the one hand, the confined letters 
‘of the Catena suggest the eighth century ; while those of the 
‘text are such as we have been accustomed to ascribe to the 
‘sixth ; and the general absence of accents and breathings, even 
‘from the Catena, seems hardly compatible with the later date. 
‘The edict of Justinian, and the erasure of the name of Severus, 
‘if taken alone, would make the sixth century probable, and it 
‘is worthy of note that the authors were all of them previous ; 
‘so that there is no contradiction on the ground of anachronism.’ 
(Pref. pp. xvii. xviii.) 

In the facsimile page may be noted in the text the large 
initial O projecting to the left; the frequency of the point: ; 
the contractions yv @v; and in the Catena otps us ovvw mps 
mvs ww yn (at end of line). In the text occurs LIETPOC (sic). 
The rest is printed in the types which were cast for the Alex- 
andrine MS., and which were lent to Dr. Tregelles by the 
Trustees of the British Museum. Handsome as are these types, 
care must be taken, in reading from them, that we do not 
insensibly confuse the age of = with that of A. It might have 
been safer, though certainly less sightly, to have printed the 
text in ordinary capitals. But about the beauty of the typography 
there can be no doubt; there is every reason to believe that 
Dr. Tregelles has executed his laborious task with the most 
scrupulous fidelity; and he has done good service in thus 
decyphering a valuable testimony to part of the Gospel text. 
We now proceed to compare some of the readings of this MS. 
with those of the older Uncial MSS., and it will be most con- 
venient to classify our observations under certain heads.’ 


ITACISMs. 


Of these the Codex Zacynthius contains but few, when com- 
pared with A, B, C, D. We think it may be said that in general 
the words are written as we should write them. ‘There are, 





1 We propose to compare the readings of = with those in 
A. Codex Alexandrinus : ‘medio fere seeculo quinto.’ 
B. Codex Vaticanus, 1209 : ‘seulo quarto * * * fere medio.’ 
C. Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus : ‘ante medium sseculum quintum.’ 
D. Codex Bezee Cantabrigiensis : ‘ circa med. see. vi.’ 
L. Codex Imp. Paris, No. 62, Gospels: ‘ octavo seeculo.’ 
The abbreviations Im, 7'f, 7's, denote respectively the editions of the Greek 
Testament by Lachmann (1842—1850); Tischendorf (1859); Tregelles (1860 
See Preface to Part II.) 
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however, the following instances to show that the scribe was 
liable to the same Alexandrian influences which have so largely 
affected the orthography of the MSS. just mentioned. 
The itacism (very common in A, B, C, D,) of 
at for ¢ occurs iii. 13, rpaccerat. 
14, apxeco Bau. 
x. 4, aorracno Oa. 


Of the converse itacism, ¢ for av, (also very common in A, B, 
C, D,) occur instances, 


ii. 13, e€epvns. 

v. 23, eyerpe, (rather, a various reading; See Ln. Tf. Ts.), 

vi. 38, SoOncere. 

viii. 28, Seome. 

ix. 45, eoOwvrac. 

¢ for 9, vi. 28, erepeafovrwy, (doubtful: this may be another 
form of the word: A, X have the same). 

ev for «, (very common in A, J, C, D,) 

ii. 36, mapOevevas, (doubtful: this may be another form). 

vi. 36, o1xTerppoves, 

OLKTELPLOV. 


The converse itacism, « for ¢«, (very common in A, B, C, D,) 
is the one which most frequently occurs in 3. 


i. 39, opevnv. 
vi. 34, Savionre, (for Saverfnre). 
35, Savetere. 
vil. 41, ypeogireras, (for ypewderdrerar). 
dSavictn. 
wpirev. 
ix. 43, peyadtornte. 
x. 24, dav, (doubtful: the form without the augment occurs 


in the LXX; and in Tischendorf’s text of the 
New Testament, e.g. John ix. 1). 


xi. 4, ogtdrovte. 


x. 34, savdoxtov, (for ravdoyeor). 
m for e. viii. 16, «Anvns. 
ix. 14, kAnowas, (with A. mpwtoxAnovas occurs 


in Mark xii. 39, 4; Luke xi. 43, C; xiv. 
7, 8, A; xx. 46, A). 
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t for n. vi. 35, yptoros. 
aypiotous, (for ayapiotous, or axpyoTous. 
This reading will be noticed afterwards). 
t for v. vii. 25, rpedn. , 
o for w. vii. 47, o de odvyor. 


OrTHOGRAPHY. 


The v epenthetic (e.g. evrev for eve, &c.), is of constant 
occurrence in =, as in the older MSS. ; we find, however, edo£e 


in i. 3, nuEave in i. 80, wpynce in viii. 33. A has mpoewre, Acts 
i. 16, ‘quod rarissime solet facere.’ (Woide). cuvyr8Oe, ii. 6. 

The form Saved occurs in i. 27, &c., as it does in A, B, C, D, 
wherever it is written at length. In = the contracted form is 
also found, 6a8, ii.11. In Z the name always occurs in the con- 
tracted form. dSavevd is admitted into the text by Ln. Tf. Ts. 

The form peveews is found, as at ii. 22. This is the general 
though not the invariable form in A, B, C, D, and is adopted by 
Ln. Tf. Ts. 

The usual contractions are found, rnp us, &c. 

tAnp, ii. 38. 

at is sometimes written at the end of a line with +, as 
apewvts, Vii, 47, «+, viii. 19. 

We find ovrws for ovra, in ix. 15. 

We find the aspirated mute y, for the smooth mute «, in 
ii. 37, ovy aguoraro. 

In vi. 835 we have ameAmifovtes, with Stephens (1550), where 
Ln., Tf. read adeAmrcfovtes.' 

In one respect = stands in very marked contrast to the earlier 
MSS. They constantly neglect to assimilate consonants. Thus 
eyyus is written evyus, ayyeXos is written avyedos, Ke. Ke. D 
abounds most in these non-assimilated forms, but they are found 
in A, B,C. eg. cvvrapayevopevor occurs in A, B, C, D. Some 
of these non-assimilated forms are admitted into recent texts: 
e.g. cwvBiBacBevres, Col. ii. 2, Tf; evxaxev, Eph, iii. 13, Gal. 
vi. 9, Tf. 

In & all such forms are written in the usual way. 

There occurs, however, in x. 3, the doubtful form eupeow. 
Tf. has admitted it (€upéo@) into the text of the Revelation, for 
év wéog, Rev. i.13. The form occurs often in the earlier MSS. 





' The form agpeAmfovres illustrates the tendency to aspiration, which the Attic 
dialect in its later forms had. BE. Gupos; whence xabauulfw, Aristotle; aie, 
ataww, whence apavalyw, in Aristoph. idAAw, giddAAw, epiddAAw. Anis is found in 
Attic inscriptions. See Donaldson, Gr. Gr. (1859), page 17. 
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But Dindorf, in his notes on Stephens’ Thesaurus, seems inclined 
to resolve it into eu peow, for ev peo. 


DirFerENT Forms. 
In i. 36, for ynpa we have ynpe, with A, B, C, D, L, Ln. Tf. 
Ts 


vii. 41, for ypewpecderar we have ypeogireraz, with A, B, 
(acc. Rulotta, Mai mg, Alford,) D, LZ, (€ corr’.), 
Lo. Tf. Ts. 

vi. 48, for wAnppvpas we have rAnppmupns, with B’, L, Ts. 

The form evrav for evrov occurs continually, as in A, B, C, 

D, L, and in Ln. Tf. Ts. eg. i. 61, v. 33, vii. 20. 

In ix. 49, for ecdSoev we have edapev, (Saper, L). 

Tn ii. 16, we have »A@av, with B’ and L, Tf. Ts. 

In x. 24, for evdov we have cdayv. 

In viii. 19, ndvvovro, with L, for ndvvavro. 

In x. 1, for ewedrev we have nyedreyr, with A, B, C, Ln. Tf. 
Ts. 

In i. 31, we have cvAAnuY, with A, B, C,D, L, Lu. Tf. Ts., 
and it may be observed that this form of the 
future, from AapSave, is now a ruled point with 
these three editors of the New Testament. 

Similarly, ix. 51, avarnpuryews, with A, B, C, D, L, Ln. Tf. Ts. 

In ii. 5, for wepvnorevpevn we have é€uvnorevpevn, with A, 
° C1, D, L. In vi. 48, otxodouncba, with B', 


In iv. 18, for * aaeed we have ewvexev, with A, B, D, L, Ln. Tf. 
s. 

In y. 28, &c. for amvavra we have raya, with B, C*, D, L, 
Ln. Ts. 

In v. 32, at the end of a line 7A, and at the commencement 
of the next line AnAvOa. 

In viii. 26, for avrurepay we have avrirepa, with A, B, D, 
Ln. Tf. Ts. 

In viii. 29, for eSeapecto we have edecpevero, with B, L, Ts. 

In ix. 7, rerpaapyns, |. m. C also has this form. 

In x. 4, for Sadavriov we have BadXavtuor, with A, B, C, D, 
L, Ln. Tf. Ts. 

In x. 13, yopafew, with A, B, C, L, Tf. Ts. 

In x. 30, vepecyw, with B, L, Tf. 

In x. 39, wapsap for papa, with B', C1, L. 

In xi. 31, codouwvos for codouwvtos, with A, B, D, Lu. Tf. 
Ts. 

In vii. 1, cadapvaovp, with B, C', D, Lu. Tf. Ts. 
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In ii. 39, vafapeO, with B, D, Tf. Ts. Elzevir, for vafaper, 
R. Stephens. 


, Mere Errors in TRANscuIPTION. 

From these the MS. is remarkably free. 

In i. 36, we have ovyyevn for cvyyevns (but ovyyevns in the 

same verse repeated). 

In vi. 27, we have eypous for ey@pous. 

In vi. 35, pndeva for under. 

aypiorous for ayapictovs. But this may be for 
axpnot ous. 

In viii. 45, cvvvexovow for cuveyovor. But the second v was 

afterwards erased. 

In xi. 27, Sacraca for Bactacaca. According to Tregelles, 

B, ace. Bartolocci, has the same error. 

We now proceed to notice the more important points wherein 
the MS. differs from the text of R. Stephens (1550) ;' and these 
may be conveniently classed under four ae viz. Transposition, 
Substitution, Omission, Addition. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


The effect of transposition is, sometimes to throw the emphasis 
on one word rather than another, sometimes to necessitate a 
change in the punctuation. But in very many cases there is no 
perceptible change in the sense. Of transposition, we have noted 
in & about forty-seven instances. A few may be selected :— 

In Luke iii. 14, ¢ reads xai pets ri roujooper ; 

= reads re woimowpev Kat nets ; 

Here there is both transposition and substitution. A reads 
with s. Ln. Ts. simply transpose: Ti moujoopuev Kai tyeis; B, 
C, L, Tf. read with B. D reads Ti woinowpev wa cadaper ; 

In iv. 8, ¢ reads Ilpooxuyncers Kvpiov tov Ocov cov, 
= reads Kupiov tov Qeov cov mpockuvynces, with B, 

D, L, Lu. (non mg.) Ts. This transposition 
throws the emphasis on the Sacred Name. 





' We take this opportunity of noticing the edition of the Stephens’ text, edited 
by Mr. Scrivener, published at Cambridge, 1860. In footnotes are given the 
various readings in the editions of Beza, 1565; Elzevir, 1624; Lachmann, 1842-50; 
Tischendorf, 1859; Tregelles, 1844, 1857. The little volume reflects the highest 
credit on the editor's care. In p, 25, there seems, however, to be an omission of 16 
in the margin. In p. 149, ver. 25, § is without accent and breathing. In p. 266, ver. 
28, wapd seems unaccented. In p. 269, ver. 14, cvpBovAedoas seems unaccented. 
In p. 277, ver. 27, dros is without accent and breathing. Matt. xxv. 8, dre for 
dr. In the remarks which follow in the text of this article, our citations will be 
made from this edition, denoted by the mark s. 
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In v. 21, ¢ reads ris Stvatas aguévar dpaprias, 

E reads tus Suvvatas apaptias adewat, with B, D, 
L, (agvevar), Ln. (non mg.) Tf. Ts. 

In vi. 44, ¢ reads o0dé é« Badrov tpvyaou crapurjy. 

= reads ovde ex Batov atagvAnv tpvywow, with B, 
C, D, L, Tf. Ts. The transposition seems to bring 
out more fully the contrast between Sdrov and 
otagudyy, though the difference can hardly be 
expressed in English. 

1n vii. 37, we have an instance of a transposition which affects 

the punctuation. 
s reads yur? év 7H modeL, Tvs Hv GwapT@ros, 
= reads yuvn nts nv ev Ty Tode apapTados, with 
B, L, Ln. (non mg.) Tf. Ts., where the three 
latter have merely a comma after dwapr@dos. 
In vii. 46, ¢ reads €Xal@ tiv Kehardyv pov ovK HrEwpas* 
aitn 5é pipw Hreupé pou Tovs Todas. 

In the latter part = reads with L, avrn S¢ pvpw tous todas 
pov nAreiyey, an arrangement which makes the 
latter half tally better with the former, besides 
bringing the enclitic wou into its proper place 
after modas. In this last respect A, B, Ln. Tf. 
Ts. agree with &. 

| In ix. 18, ¢ reads Tiva pe Xéyouew of Syrox elvac; 
= reads Twa pe ov oxror Aeyovow evar, with B, L, 
Tf. Ts., an arrangement which throws the em- 
phasis |< ot Brot and brings out the con- 
trast with “Yyeis de in verse 20. 

In x. 36, ¢ reads Tis odv tovTwv trav tpi@v Soxet cot mArn- 
alov yeyovévat, K.T.X. 

E reads Tis rovrwv twv tprwv wANoov SoxKer cor yer. 
with A, B, C, L, Tf. Ts., an arrangement which 


throws the emphasis on 7Aneiov. ovr, A, C, [ovv] 
Ln. Ts. 


Other instances of transposition might be quoted, but these 
are perhaps sufficient for our present purpose. 


SUBSTITUTIONS, 


Of substitutions, that is, of one word put for another, we 
have noted about 201. This number includes instances which 
occur more than once, e.g. daved. But mere itacisms, &c. are 
not included. 
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In i. 37, ¢ reads Ste od« advvarnce: Tapa TO Oe@ Trav pia. 
= reads tov @eov, with B, D (x. r. ®. post pnua D), 
L, Ln. (mg.) Tf. Ts. 
In i. 42, ¢ reads xal avedwvnce pwvn peyddn, 
=} ogy avepavncev Kpavyn peyadn, with B, L, 
Tf. Ts. 
In ii. 2, & reads «upiucov, on which Dr. Tregelles has a note: 
‘The reading of the MS. is either xvpiviov or 
‘else xupnvov, certainly not xvpynvov: the cross 
‘ strokes of N and of H (if that letter were there) 
‘have disappeared.’ He inclines to «upnvov. 
. 14, & reads, with s, evdoxca: ‘ (sic), clearly without any 
‘ correction, so that the MS. could never have read 
‘evdoxias.’ (Ts.) 
evdoxias, A, B', D, Ln. Tf. Ts. 
In ii. 16, ¢ reads xal #AOov orevcartTes. 
EB alone cat n\Oav mictevoartes. 
In ii. 37, ¢ reads xal airy ynpa ws érav od. 
E& reads ews for ws, with A, B, Z, Ln. Tf. Ts. 
In ii. 39, 5 reads eis Tv wWodw adTav 
=| = avtov reads eavtwv, with A, B, D!, L, Ln. Tt. 
8. 

The later Greek avoided the use of airday for the reflexive 
pronoun. 

In iv. 7, ¢ reads ov oty dav mpooxurnons évotiov pov, értat 

oovu TavTa, 
E reads eyvov for wou, and vaca for wavra. 

In the reading exov, which substitutes the emphatic pronoun 
for the enclitic, B, D, Ln. Tf. Ts. agree. 

In the reading waca A, B, D Gr, L, Ln. Tf. Ts. agree. 

In v. 23 and 24, for eyespar, E reads eyeipe, with A, B, C, D, 

Lo. Tf. Ts. 

This is one of the cases where the variation may be no more 
than an itacism. Modern editors, however, agree to retain the 
actual reading of the MSS. 

In v. 24, for mapadedvpevw, E reads tapadvutixw, with C, 

D, L Ln. 


The Hellenistic form wapadvrtixos belongs, however, in the 
New Testament to S. Matthew and S. Mark only: the classical 
form mapadedvpevos is used by S. Luke, both in the Gospel 
and the Acts; also in Heb. xii. 12, tapadeAvpéva yovara. 

In vi. 35, ¢ reads Ste adtés ypnotds dotw émi todis aya- 

plorous 
E reads xpiotos for ypnotos, and aypiorous for 
axaptaoTous. 
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Here ypicros seems to be by itacism for ypnortos, and aypi- 
otous for aypnotovs. No other MS. has this reading, nor does 
Dr. Tregelles notice either word among his varie lectiones ; so 
that he seems to consider aypiorovs not as an itacism, but as a 
slip of the scribe for ayapicrous. 

In vi. 48, ¢ reads tePewediwro yap emi tiv métpav. 

E reads da to Kadws orxodopnaba avtny, with B’, 
L. With this agree Tf. Ts. except that they 
edit ovxodopetabar. 

In vii. 31,5 reads elzre 5¢ 6 Kupuos, 

E alone reads ovxete exewous eXeyeTO adda ToS 
pabnrais. 

In vii. 32, ¢ reads cai Xéyovow, (dative) 

E alone reads Xeyovra. Tf. Ts. read Aéyortes, with 
D Gr, L. 

In ix. 1, ¢ reads rods d@dexa pabynras aitod, 

E reads aroctondous with C', L, for waOnras avrov. 
om. waOnras adrtod, ‘Tf. Ts. 

In ix. 3, ¢ reads paBédous, 

—& reads paBdov with B, C', D, L, Ln. Tf. Ts. 
In ix. 7, ¢ reads rerpdpyns. 
E reads tetrpaapyns. “A prima manu: a deleted.” 
(Ts.) 
C has also this form. 
In ix. 10, ¢ — eis TOToVv Epnwov TOAEwWS Kadoupévns ByO- 
caida. 
E reads ets woduv Kadrovpevny BnOcardsa with B, L, 
Tf. Ts. 
In ix. 35, ¢ reads dyamnros 
E reads exXeXeypuevos with B, L, Ln. (mg.) Tf. Ts. 
In ix. 49, ¢ reads éricrara, 
& reads S:dacnare with C', L. 
s reads éxwAvcaper. 
= reads exwAvouev with B, L, Ln. (mg.) 
In x. 13, ¢ reads xaOypevac 
E reads caOnyevor with A, B, C, L, Ln. Tf. Ts. 
In x. 15, ¢ reads 7» ws Tod odpavod inpwheica, 
E reads un ews tov ovpavov vywOnon, which must 
of course be pointed with a question. So B, D, L, 
Ln. (non mg.) Ts. om. tov, B' Ra, D, Ln. Tf. Ts. 
In xi. 33, ¢ reads kpumrév 
E reads xpurrnv, with A, B,C, D, L. «purr Elz. 
Ln. Ts. xpvmrnv Tf. 
With this verse the rescript ends at the words tyv Avymar. 
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Omissions. 


Under this head are classed words found in ¢ but not found 
in &. Of omissions we have noted 118 instaiuces. 
In i. 28, 5 reads xal eiceM Oey 6 ayyeXos Tpds adTiv 
-E om. o ayyedos with B, L, Tf. [Ts.]? 
In ii. 7, = ¢ reads €v TH hadrvy. 
E om. tn with A, B, D, L, Ln. Ts. Similarly 
in verses 1, 2, with Ln. Tf. Ts. 
In ii. 8, 5 reads duAaxas Tis vuKTos 
E alone om. tns vuetos. This is not noted among 
the varie lectiones of Dr. Tregelles’ edition. 
reads Td oneiov: 
om. to with B. 


In ii 


In ii reads cai oi dv@pwrrot oi Trowpéves 
om. cat ot av@pwrot with B, L, [Ln.] ['Ts. | 
reads cai avtn a’th tH dpa 
om. avtn with A, B, D, L, Ln. Ts. 
reads év TH dudAaxy. 
om. tn with B, D, LZ, Ln. Ts. 
reads" Tzraye oricw pov, Latava: 
om. with B, D, L, [Ln.] Tf. Ts. 
reals yéyparTat yap, 
om. yap with A, B, D, L, Ln. Tf. Ts. 
reads Ei 6 vids eZ rod @eod, 
om. o with A, B, D, LZ, Ln. Tf. Ts. 
om. idcacat tods srvTeTpippmévous THY Kap- 
diav with B, D, L, [Lan.] Tf. Ts. 
reads Kai i) evpovres Sia Troias eicevéyKwotv 
om. da with A, B, C, D, L, Ln. Tf. Ts. 
reals Acari of wabnrai 
om. dati, thus removing the question, with 
B, L, Tf. [Ts.] 
s reads ywXol repitratovat, 
= alone omits. 


In i 


fn it 


oe Wi? i? i? 


In i 


$ 


WW? iW 


Wm? wi? 


s reads 1po mpoc@rov cov, 

E alone omits. 

s reads mpodyrns 

om. mpodyrns with B, L, Ln. [Ts.] 


¥ 


reads pte ava dv0 yitT@vas Eyetv. 
om. ava with B, C',” L, [Ts. 


' ie. Tregelles brackets the words. 


|? WW 
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In ix. 54, ¢ reads as cai ‘Hddas ézroince ; 
—& om. with B, L, Tf. Ts. 
In ix.55-56,2 om. «ai elrev—adra odoat with A, B, C,(D), 
L, Ln. Tf. Ts. 
In x. 22,  ¢ reads nal otpadels pds tods wabntas elzre, 
Eom. with B, D, L, Elz. Ts. 
In x. 38, ¢ reads éyévero 5é €v tH ropevecOat avtods, Kai 
avtos cio NOev 
Eom. «xa with BL, [Ln.] [Ts.] 
reads o¥Sé i2rd Tov podcov, 
om. with Z. 


In xi. 33, 


— 
$ 
= 
— 
— 


ADDITIONS. 


Under this head are classed words which eccur in © which 
are not found in s. Of these instances we have noted but 24. 
The large number of omissions as compared with the small 
number of additions is rather in favour of the antiquity of the 
MS., it being more likely that, in the course of time, words and 
sentences would creep into the text, from glosses and com- 
mentaries, than that they should drop out. 

Ini. 59, ¢ reads év 7H dyd0n Hpépa, 

E reads ev t nuepa ty oydon with B, C, D, L, 
Ln. Tf. Ts. 

Here we have an instance of transposition combined with 
addition. 

Inii1, & prefixes rov to aroypadec@a with L. 


In v. 30, ¢ reads peta TeXwvav Kal duaptodav 
E reads pera twv rer. «.7.A. with A, B, C, D, L, 
Ln. Tf. Ts. 
s reads éri8Xnya ipatiov xaivod 
E prefixes azo to matiov with B, D, L, [Ln.}, 
f. Ts. 


E also adds cywas after xawov with B, D, L, 
Tf. Ts. 

So that in & the whole sentence stands ott ovders ertiBAnpa 

amro (matiou Katou oxicas eTiBadXet ETL LwaTiov TadaLov. 


In v. 36, 


In vi. 25, ¢ reads ovai bpiv, of éumemrAnopévor, 
E adds vuv with B, L, [Ts.] 
In vii. 12, ¢ reads ixavos odv avr. 
prefixes nv to ovv with B, LZ, Elz. [Ts.] 
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In ix. 50, After M2) cwrvere 
& adds ov yap eotw xa0 vuwv with L. 


In x. 11, After é« ris woXews dudv, E adds ets tous modas 
nueov with A, B, C, D, L, Ln. (om. nyev), 
Tf. Ts. (om. nuor). 
In x. 21, ¢ reads #yaAX\dcato To Trvevpatt 6 Incods, 
= adds ev before rw with D, L. 
Tw ayw after mvevuate with B, C, D, L, 
Ln. Ts., 
and omits 0 Inaovs with B, D, Ln. Ts. 
So that in = the sentence stands yyaA\tacato ev Tw Tvev- 
Matt TW ayo. 


In xi. 29, reads 7 yeved aitn twovnpa éote 
adds yevea after avrn with A, B, D, L, Ln. 

Tf. Ts. 

The selection of instances which we have given will have 
sufficiently indicated the general character of this rescript, so 
far as that character can be gathered from its readings. It will 
have been seen that there are some itacisms and some Alexan- 
drian forms, but that these are by no means numerous in com- 
parison with the instances by wholesale, which occur in our four 
oldest existing uncial MSS. ; that the instances of miswriting are 
few ; that the readings agree very frequently indeed with those 
of L, frequentiy with those of B, and that they constantly 
confirm the texts of Lachmann and Tischendorf. In the case of 
Dr. Tregelles’ text, the MS. does not so much confirm his 
previous judgment, as constitute an item (and an important 
one) in the formation of his judgment; but it will have been 
noticed how frequently the texts of all three critics agree with 
the text of B. We need not hesitate to accept it as a sub- 
stantial witness (so far as it goes) to the text of S. Luke’s 
Gospel. Our most grateful acknowledgments are due to Dr. 
Tregelles for the care with which he has edited this venerable 
MS., particularly when it is remembered that, sooner than run 
the risk of injuring it by chemical applications,’ he submitted 
to increased toil and much strain of eyesight in deciphering the 
all but evanescent characters of the MS. Nor should the 
liberality of the authorities at the Bible Society be forgotten, 
who kindly allowed Dr. Tregelles to have the use of the MS. 
in the country, where he could forget ‘ Fumum et opes strepi- 
tumque Rome.’ 


¢ 
E 





* «The vapour of the Hydro-sulphate of Ammonia suffices to combine with the 
‘iron of the ancient ink still remaining in the vellum ; and thus the ancient letters 
‘are produced in a distinct green colour.’ (Trece ies, Pref. p. xxii.) 
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Dr. Tregelles, in his preface, has some remarks upon Palimp- 
sest MSS.; and we may observe, in addition, that a palimpsest 
has an evidence which seems to be peculiarly its own. We are 
carried vividly back to the time when parchment was dear, and 
books were scarce. The genuineness of such a document can 
hardly be questioned. That a manuscript of the Greek Testa- 
ment should be first rubbed out, then cut up into new leaves, 
then superscribed, merely for the chance of the original writing 
being restored by chemical process, or deciphered by a pair of very 
patient eyes, is an hypothesis too absurd to be maintained for a 
moment. We might challenge even Simonides himself to manu- 
facture such a document as the Codex Zacynthius, existing, as it 
does, under such complicated conditions. 

The valuable character of the fragments! which remain to us 
may make us regret that we have not the entire MS.; but 
enough is preserved to us to show the general nature and 
character of its text ; and if we find that the fragments support 
with tolerable uniformity a certain class of MSS., we may fairly 
infer that what is lost would also have done the same. 

Anyhow, we must not undervalue even the smallest frag- 
ment of evidence. If from one bone, or the fragment of one 
bone, the comparative anatomist will construct the likeness of a 
long-lost animal ; so from a few broken passages the comparative 
critic may gather the general bearing of a MS, and call it up to 
take its place among other records. 

Tn comparing the text of = with that of A, B, C, D, we have 
made no reference to the text of the Codex Sinaiticus. One 
reason is, that we have at present only a small selection from its 
readings: this is, indeed, a most valuable contribution to the 
criticism of the New Testament, and we are much indebted to 
Professor Tischendorf for having given us, at once, so much of 
interesting matter. But another reason is, that some doubts 
have been cast upon the genuineness of Professor Tischendorf’s 
discovery ; and until these are fully cleared up, it seemed prema- 





1 The fragments are as follows :—Inscription, i. 1—9, rou xupiov | i. 19, wat amo- 
KpiWeis—23, orxov avrov | i. 27, Spt w ovowa—errev | i. 30, un poBov—32, warpos avrov 
| i. 36, wae wd0ov—66, tovro eora | i. 77, tov Sovvai—ii. 19, xapdia avryns—ii. 21, 
kat ore—22, uwuoews | ii. 33, Pavpatovres—39, vataped | iii. 5, ar rav—8, rns weravoias 
| iii. 11, eas o exwv—20, ev pudacn | iv. 1, envous 5e—Tov diaBorov | iv. 6, rar exmev— 
20, exabicer | iv. 32, nat eferAnocovro—43, rov Oeov | v.17, didacxwv—86, iuariov 
madaiov | Vi. 21, wakapior o: wewwvres—vii. 6, oreyny evoeAdns | Vii. 11, Kas cuvero- 
pevovto—37, Tov papwaiov | vii. 39, ovros es—47, oAvyov @ | viii. 4, exwev Sia—21, war 
mowouvtes | Vili 25, eOavuacayv—35, efeAnrvder | viii. 48, aro erwv—50, nau cwOnoeran | 
ix.1, ovyxadecapevos —28, xpocevtacdat | ix. 32, ypyyopnoavres—33, Tpers oxnvas | 
ix. 35, «at pwvn—axovere | ix. 41, awoxpiOers—x. 18, wecovra | x. 21, ev avrn—a40, 
ouvavTiAaBn | xi. 1, ear eyevero—2, Aeyere | xi, 3, rov aprov—4, opidovri nusy | Xi. 
24, nar uwn—30, onuesoy | xi. 31, worAouwvos whe | xi, 32, wva w5e—33, ryv AvXMay. 
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ture to bring its readings into comparison with those of other 
documents. 

Now we have not been able to trace the reports of the forgery 
to anything like documentary evidence ; an i against them are 
counter-reports: as e.g. that the monks of Mount Sinai have 
sent a petition to the Emperor of Russia, requesting that their 
treasure may be returned to them. 

Meanwhile, the following facts deserve consideration. 

In the first visit made ‘by Professor Tischendorf to Mount 
Sinai, in May, 1844, he obtained part of a MS. of the Old 
Testament, which he afterwards published under the title of the 
‘ Codex Friderico-Augustanus. We have never heard that the 
genuineness of this fragment has ever been questioned. At the 
same time (1844) he saw, but was not allowed to take with him, 
another part of the same MS., containing Isaiah and the 
Maccabees. 

At his second visit to Mount Sinai in 1853, he could nowhere 
find the other part which he had seen in 1844, 

But on the 4th Feb., 1859, at his third visit to Mount Sinai, 
he did see the Old Testament fragments which he had seen in 
1844, which he missed in 1853, and with them the whole of the 
New Testament, apparently a part of the same MS. It would 
seem then, that if the New Testament part of the MS. bea 
forgery, it could not have been in the convent till after 1853; 
else why was it not exhibited then? 

Again, were the monks in the plot, or were they themselves 
imposed on ? 

ow comes another difficulty. Porphyrius, a Russian archi- 
mandrite, saw this MS. of the New Testament in the course of a 
visit which he made to the East in 1845-6. Therefore it was in 
existence, and in the convent, before 1853. If, then, it was a 
forgery made for the purpose of Mae Tischendorf, why was 
not the trap baited for him in 1853? Why should an interval of 
six years be allowed to pass, when —T the chances were that he 
would never visit the convent again? Dr. Tregelles mentions 
(Pref. p. iv.), that the part containing the New Testament had 
been also seen by Major Macdonald previously to its discovery by 
Professor Tischendorf. Another fact to be borne in mind is the 
number of different corrections which the MS. has received : 
this much increased the labour of transcription; and in the 
notes to the portions of the MS. already published, we find no 
ess than six different correctors enumerated by the learned 
editor under the designations of Corr.’* Corr.’® Corr.’ Corr.** 
Corr.” Corr.* There may possibly be more. 

Further, in the Ausserordentliche Beilage to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 1st October, 1861, under the head, ‘ Die orientalische 

NO. CXV.—N.S. L 
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Section der deutschen Philologen und Schulmanner,’ Frankfurt 
a. M., 26th Sept., it is stated that they give up the idea of 
having a paper from Professor 'Tischendorf on the Sinaitic MS., 
and of seeing the MS. by inspection, owing to an attack of fever 
(announced by telegraph) under which the learned and for- 
tunate Palaographist (der gelehrte und gliickliche Paliograph) is 
suffering! Here is not a word of doubt about the genuineness 
of the MS., and Tischendorf is called ‘ fortunate,’ an epithet 
which would hardly have been suitable had he been considered 
as the victim of a hoax. 

Again, in the Ausserordentliche Beilage to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 7th Nov. 1861, is a short account of the Codex Zacyn- 
thius. The article quotes, with approbation, Dr. Tregelles’ 
praises of Professor Tischendorf, especially as regards the 
Sinaitic MS. (dessen Russificirung doch schwerlich nach englischem 
Geschmack ist). But there is not a syllable of doubt about the 
genuineness of the MS. Lastly, in the Literarisches Centralblatt, 
28th Sept. 1861, isa review of Hahn’s Greek Testament, and 
the Codex Sinaiticus is quoted as confirming certain readings, 
without a doubt intimated about its genuineness. On these 
grounds, then, we pause before we credit the report which 
makes out the Sinaitic MS. to be a forgery. 

The facsimile page in the edition of 2 contains an extract 
from S$. Cyril. De Tregelles remarks (Pref. p. iv.): ‘I have 
‘ noticed extracts from Cyril of Alexandria in = identical (though 
‘with better readings) with some of those published by Cardinal 
* Mai, in his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Nova Patrum,” vol. ii., and with the 
‘Syriac version of the Homilies of Cyril, edited in 1858, from 
‘the Nitrian MSS., by the Rev. Robert Payne Smith, of the 
‘ Bodleian Library.’ 





In a former article on the Codex Alexandrinus (Christian 
Remembrancer, No. CXII.), we called attention to certain un- 
explained discrepancies between Mr. Cowper’s text and Woide’s 
facsimile edition. We have now to add the following :— 

In Luke viii. 44, the words :watvov avtov are stated by Mr. 
Cowper (note 3) to be ‘rescripta ;’ whereas in Woide only 
yatiov aut are said to be ‘ rescripta.’ 

In Luke iii. 1, Woide has tetpaapyouvtos, Mr. Cowper 
TETpapXOV? TO, 





1 * Auf einen angekiindigten Vortrag des Professor Tischendorf in Leipzig uber 
die von ihm aufgefundene Sinaitische Handschrift des Neuen Testaments und die 
in Aussicht gestellte Autopsie derselben musste leider verzichtet werden, da der 
gelehrte und gltickliche Paliiograph wegen eines Fieberanfalls, was telegraphisch 
gemeldet wurde, die Reise nicht hatte antreten kénnen.’ 
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In John xii. 13, Woide has twv gowsxwv. Mr. Cowper omits 
Tov. 

In John vi. 34, Woide has nusv, Mr. Cowper vai; xi. 44, 
Woide ad¢ere, Mr. Cower adgero. 

In John xiii. 12, Mr. Cowper has «at ekaBev. Woide omits 
kat. xvi. 17, Woide vrayw, Mr. Cowper vyayo. 

In Acts ii. 23, Woide’s text has * * oomnéavres ; his notes 
have ** oomnyEavres. Mr. Cowper prints [mploom)Eavres, but 
is silent about the difference between Woide’s text and notes. 

In Acts iii. 10, Woide has avros, Mr. Cowper ovros. 

In Acts iii. 25, Woide’s text evevAoynOnaovrar, Woide’s note 
evevoyncovtat. Mr. Cowper repeats Woide without explaining. 

In Acts vii. 26, Woide has cvvyjdacer, with this note cvvn- 
ANaccev. We. male. Mr. Cowper has cvvnraccer. 

In Acts vii. 37, Woide has waons, Mr. Cowper pavons. 

In Acts ix. 18, Woide has @¢@arpor in the text, opParyov 
in the notes. Mr. Cowper corrects the former, but does not 
notice the latter. The same remark applies to Woide’s reading 
avaBXever in the text, which in the notes is ave8Xewer. 

In Acts x. 33, Woide reads CTTE for cv re, but does not, in 
his notes, mention ye as a various reading. Is TE a misprint for 
TE? Mr. Cowper has cv ye, but does not remark on Woide’s 
silence in the notes. 

In p. 98, note 1, Mr. Cowper says, ‘ Woide legit emicpeyato 
male,” Woide has ervotpewaro. Mr. Cowper gives in his text 
what no doubt is the right reading, eruotpe ata. 

In Mark xiv. 21, Mr. Cowper has 7 before ove. Woide has 
in the text H, in the notes 7. 

We notice as wrongly accented evAdywv, Luke i. 64. In Luke 
ii. 38, aitn should probably be adry. mdovapia, Luke v. 2. 
édéecro, Luke viii. 38. ériBadrwv, Luke ix. 62. &s, John 
i. 32. tpvaxovra, John v. 5. peifov, John x. 29. mnxear, 
John xxi. 8. odros éoriv, John xxi. 24. oifria, Acts vii. 12. 
arocteiA@, Acts vii. 34. é€sorava@y, Acts viii. 9. évavti, 
Acts viii. 21. 6 r/, Acts ix. 6. éorar, Acts x. 35. mer, 
Acts xi. 11. 

Misprinted are reAwv0, Luke v, 27; éw, Luke ix. 27. apary- 
xacov, Luke xiv. 23 ; the question after éxe(vp; Luke xxii. 22, 








Art. VL—The Minor Prophets, with a Commentary Eaplanatory 
and Practical, and Introductions to the several Books. By 
the Rev. E. B. Puszy, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church. Parts I. and IT. 


Tuat Dr. Pusey’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets should 
have remained so long unnoticed in these pages may require 
some apology, both to the revered author and to our readers, 
but it can scarcely be said to need explanation. For the 
difficulty of reviewing such a book as this is enough to deter the 
most audacious and austere of critics. Indeed, there is some- 
thing almost presumptuous in the idea of subjecting to ordinary 
criticism the results of ‘a matured study’ of the Sacred Text, 
‘spread over more than thirty years,’ by such a scholar and 
such a theologian as Dr. Pusey. There is no. living divine, 
within our knowledge, in the Church of England, who is com- 
petent to undertake this task, or who could, with any propriety, 
measure himself against the Regius Professor in the interpreta- 
tion of the original text of the Lesser Prophets. Besides 
which, the present Commentary is, in its object and manner, 
devotional and parenetic rather than critical. Not indeed that 
it is uncritical or unscholarly. Far from it. Herein it is 
distinguished most favourably from some other excellent con- 
temporary works of devotional hermeneusis, in which the 
original verbal meaning of the Sacred Text has been too little 
regarded. Dr. Pusey lays down the first principle of the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture most justly and emphatically, 
as it seems to us. ‘The literal meaning of the words,’ he says, 
‘ lies, of course, as the basis of any further development of the 
‘ whole meaning of each passage of Holy Scripture.’ So that 
the first duty of a commentator, both in order and importance, 
is to make up his mind as to the plain verbal meaning of the 
text. Here is no encouragement to a careless reliance upon an 
authorized version, whether it be the Septuagint, or the Vul- 
gate, or the Vernacular. The critical ‘strife of tongues,’ the 
follies of Talmudists, the malice of Rabbinical misinterpreters, the 
narrow prejudices and affectations of professed Hebraists, the 
controversial exegesis of rival schools or divided Churches, 
the wild speculations and unbelieving sneers of the nevlogical 
scholars of Germany, and of their imitators among ourselves— 
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all of these have to be endured, discussed, accounted for, and 
disposed of. You may dislike all this jangling, and long to rise 
above it; but it will not do to despise it, or to ignore it. It 
may be the happiness of those, who are not called by their 
position in the Church, or by their gifts and attainments, to 
enter into this weary conflict, to use the Word of God, as it 
was meant to be used by the majority of Christians, ‘ for 
‘ doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
‘eousness.’ But there are others whose lot it is to do this 
indeed, but todo more. They have to guard the deposit of the 
written Word, and to meet all comers, like the knights of old, 
in defence of that sacred charge. It will be an evil day when the 
Church shall be able to reckon few ripe scholars, or none at all, 
among its clergy, and when the criticism of the Sacred Text 
shall have passed into alien hands, It is only too notorious that 
there are many signs of some such decay of learning among 
us. When it is no longer thought necessary for a Bishop to 
know Greek, and when literates and ex-Scripture-readers are 
crowding in undue proportions into the priesthood, for want of 
. better educated candidates, who can expect a high standard of 
learning to be maintained among the great body of the clergy? 
All the more, therefore, ought we to prize real scholarship, 
employed in the service of the Church, when we can find it. 
It is in this point of view that we are prepared to give so warm 
a welcome to the present Commentary. Its learned author has 
shrunk from none of the labour, and from none of the distasteful 
irrelevancy, of much of the controversial criticism which must 
underlie—at least, in this age of the Church—the proper 
exposition of God’s written Word. He has not first assumed 
his English text, and then built upon a borrowed basis his 
devotional interpretation of it. He has not tried to soar aloft 
before laying a firm foundation. His Commentary, indeed, is 
intended chiefly, as we have said, for devotional readers, but it 
is also one which is meant to stand the test of the examination 
of hostile or indifferent critics. And yet there is no sort of 
parade of learning in these pages. The man who has studied 
the original text for thirty years, with every qualification for 
the task, may well dispense with the scaffolding when his 
building is finished. If he meets his readers on the firm plat- 
form of an assured text, as to its original literal meaning, and 
thence invites them tc follow his guidance to the deeper spiritual 
signification of tie words, he may be allowed to keep out of 
sight the ladder by which he mounted. In fact, the criticism 
of the Hebrew verity is one thing, and the exegesis of it 
another. We doubt, indeed, whether any man can be a sound 
commentator who is not something of a critic: but the converse 
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is not true. There may be many an acute critic who is not in 
any way to be trusted beyond his own proper scope and limits. 
If scholars choose to exercise their ingenuity on the venerable 
documents which form the Bible, we are not of those who would 
resent it, or who fear the consequences. No province of human 
thought in this age can be barred to intruders. The time has 
come when free inquiry, without reverence and without scruple, 
will be directed, as to every other conceivable subject, so also to 
the Sacred Text. It would be lamentable, ree if there were 
none who could watch the discussion, and intervene in it, at 
fitting times, in a faithful and religious spirit. But, happily, 
there are still some, who, when they study what they believe to 
be the written Word of God, bring more than merely human 
learning and ingenuity to the task. Ridiculous as the statement 
may seem to a man of sceptical and irreligious temper, there is 
such a thing as ‘the gift of faith’ with respect to the Divine 
oracles for those who ask aright for it. ‘Open Thou mine 
eyes, that I may see the wondrous things of Thy law.’ The 
more a man meditates on Holy Scripture, in a spirit of faith 
and prayer, the more assured he becomes that, as a revelation . 
from God to man, it is unassailable. This truth is borne in 
upon the mind by a thousand corroborative proofs, the combined 
resultant of which is incontrovertible. Of course this kind of 
personal conviction is no argument against an unbeliever; nor 
can it be relied on in controversy with a sceptical criticism. 
The ‘ scholar armed ’"—to use the title of the old manual—must 
be ready to meet his antagonist with equal weapons: but he 
knows well, as much as if it were a matter of demonstration, 
that no philological subtleties or discoveries can affect the broad 
facts of the Revealed Word. Some people seem to think that 
the genuineness and inspiration of the Scriptures would be 
brought into serious doubt, if it could be proved that one or two 
Hebrew roots had never been properly understood; or if it were 
conceded by the Church that some passages are of doubtful 
interpretation, or others wholly unintelligible. The truth is, 
that difficulties of this kind, even if they were greatly mul- 
tiplied, do not affect the general question at all. First, as 
Dr. Pusey well remarks: ‘Any thoughtful reader must have 
‘been struck by observing how icienndied that meaning 
‘ [viz.—of any passage of Holy Scripture] is of single words. 
‘The general meaning remains the same, even amid much 
‘ variation of single words. This is apparent in the passages 
‘ which the Apostles quote from the LX X., where it is not an 
* exact translation of the Hebrew. The variation arising from 
‘ any single word does not mostly extend beyond itself’ This 
is most true; and it might be added, that the peculiar structure 
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of a Semitic word is singularly well adapted for conveying this 
pregnancy and many-sidedness (so to say) of meaning. 

Besides which, it ought to be fairly looked in the face that it 
has pleased God to permit His written Word, when once com- 
mitted to human keeping, to be exposed to the various accidents 
that are incidental to that custody. It may, indeed, very well 
appear to any one who reverently considers the matter, as 
though something very like a special Providence had watched 
over the Church’s fulfilment of its trust in the guardianship of 
the Sacred Scriptures. But it is not necessary to insist upon 
this; nor would it be easy to frame an expression of belief on 
this subject which would satisfy either friends or foes, approach- 
ing the question, as they would do, from different sides and 
with different objects. Most unprejudiced persons, however, 
would admit that the present state of the Sacred Text is exactly 
what might have been expected. We know with what jealous 
—almost servile—care the Jewish Church handed down from 
age to age the ancient Scriptures. Again, every tyro in sacred 
criticism knows the value of the fact of that connecting link 
between the two Testaments,—between the ancient and the 
modern world, between the Semitic family of nations and the 
rest of mankind,—the Alexandrine version into Hellenistic 
Greek of the Hebrew original. Then comes the completion of 
the Canon, and the custody of the whole collected Bible by the 
Christian Church. The more deeply the history of the written 
Word is studied, the more clearly will it be seen that this 
sacred trust of the Catholic Church has been faithfully ful- 
filled. The Sacred Canon, as a whole, has come down to us 
with greater accuracy, and in a more perfect form, than any 
other equally ancient document: and what with the quotations 
of many centuries of writers, controversial or devotional—what 
with commentators, Jewish and Christian—what with countless 
versions, of all ages and into all tongues—we know with some- 
thing like absolute certainty that we possess the authentic 
record of the written revelation of God to mankind. And this 
conviction is not to be shaken by the plausible objections of 
geologists to the Mosaic records of the creation, nor by philo- 
logical doubts as to a few (alleged) Zendic words in the language 
of Daniel. The balance of evidence may incline against the 
authenticity of the narrative of the woman taken in adultery in 
the eighth chapter of S. John: or Porson may convince us that 
the verse about the Three Witnesses is an interpolation. But 
the only wonder will be, when everything is taken into consi- 
deration, that the difficulties are not far more serious and more 
numerous. It has not pleased God—doubtless for the wisest 
reasons—that the transmission of His written Word should be 
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exempt from the accidents which attend human infirmity and 
human shortcoming. It has not been His will to work (so to say) 
a continuous miracle for the counteraction of man’s negligence, 
or faithlessness, or malice. It may be argued, perhaps, that 
the presence of our Lord in the Church, through the Holy 
Spirit, ought to have been safeguard enough against any, even 
the smallest, depravation of the Word, written or traditional. 
But we know as a fact that human sin is permitted to thwart, 
within certain limits, and for punitive urposes, even the 
Divine ordinance: else were schism and heresies impossible. 
The present state of the Christian Church throughout the 
world proves that the purity of the faith, and the integrity of 
the letter and of the interpretation of those Scriptures, with 
which that faith is irrevocably bound up, answer to the degree 
in which Christian communities have remembered their re- 
sponsibilities. In the Divine government of the world, indivi- 
duals, and separate communities, aye, and the Catholic Church 
itself, suffer for the sins and negligences of our own and of past 
generations. 

If we have the courage to admit this, we shall be able to meet 
the depravers of Holy Scripture without the consciousness of 
having a weak place to defend. It is no essential bulwark of 
the fortress that we surrender, but only an indefensible outwork. 
We may very well say to our opponents: Do your worst against 
the text of Scripture. We are not afraid of your philological 
speculations. e will consider all that you have to say as to 
the language of the Bible, or as to the questions of ethnology, 
and philosophy, physical or metaphysical, which may be connected 
with it. e are confident that, whatever doubts you may 
succeed in establishing as to this or that detail, you will not 
affect the general question of the authenticity and the Divine 
origin of the revelation. It is possible that some details may be 
held in suspense for a time. Phis is especially true in matters 
where physical science — to be at variance with the lan- 
guage of Scripture. Nothing can be more unphilosophical than 
for men of science to treat even their most plausible hypotheses 
as though they were truths already demonstrated. On the other 
hand, they may be pardoned some degree of resentment, when 
they find that the legitimate advance of induction is viewed with 
stupid jealousy by religious men from a fear of its consequences. 
It is too often forgotten, on,both sides, that the text of Scripture 
has already undergone many assaults from various quarters, 
which for a time may have seemed very formidable indeed, 
although now we can afford to look back upon them with in- 
difference. We need not instance the attacks of Celsus or of 
Porphyry, for example, although it might have been well for 
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some modern sceptics had they remembered, or had they known, 
that their objections had not even the merit of originality, and 
did not really deserve even a contemptuous reply. 

Take rather the controversies which were caused by the first 
application to the Hebrew text of comparative Semitic philology ; 
or, again, by the first hasty generalizations of critical scholars 
when they began to collect and compare innumerable manu- 
scripts. Of the former, Dr. Pusey remarks, with dignified 
moderation :— 

‘The comparison of the cognate dialects opened for the time an unlimited 
licence of innovation. Every principle of interpretation, and every rule of 
language, was violated. The Bible was misinterpreted with a wild recklessness 
to which no other book was ever subjected. A subordinate meaning of some 
half-understood Arabic word was always at hand to remove whatever any one 
misliked. Now, the manifeldness of this reign of misrule has subsided. But 
interpretations as arbitrary as any which have perished still hold their sway, 
or from time to time emerge; and any revisal of the Authorized Version of the 
Old Testament, until the precarious use of the dialects should be far more set- 
tled, would give us chaff for wheat, introducing an indefinite amount of error 
into the Word of God.’ 

And, again, speaking of the variations of manuscripts, he 
observes :— : 

‘ Hebrew criticism has now escaped, for the most part, from the arbitrariness 
which detected a various reading in any variation of a single old version, or in 


the error of some small fraction of MSS. which disfigured the commentaries of 
Lowth, Newcome, and Blayney.’ 


In connexion with this, many of our readers will remember 
that Tischendorf, in his latest edition of the New Testament 
(the seventh, lately publishedjat Leipsig), has abandoned many 
of his former hasty emendations, a has come nearer and 
nearer to the dull mediocrity of the Textus Receptus. Dr. 
Wordsworth was the first to point this out; and a recent 
critical writer, Mr. Scrivener, in his excellent edition of the 
Codex Augiensis, has counted 187 places in 8. Matthew’s Gospel 
alone in which Tischendorf returns to the Received Text, from 
which he had prematurely departed in his edition of 1849. 

Our conclusion from these considerations is, that we need have 
no fears as to any new ordeal which the text of Scripture is likely 
to have to undergo at the hands of hostile critics. It is most 
unlikely that any considerable doubt will be thrown on any part 
of the text, or of its general meaning, as we now possess and 
understand it. But, at the worst, the general import and signi- 
ficance of the inspired record will remain unaffected; and its 
demands on an laine’ faith will lose none of their cogency. 
This, which is, we think, the conclusion of all Biblical scholars 
who have pursued the inquiry in a broad and candid spirit as 
well as with a religious temper, is undoubtedly (though he does 
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not express it as we have done) the substantial result of Dr. 
Pusey’s prolonged studies of the sacred text. For all practical 
purposes we may be satisfied with the Textus Receptus and the 
Authorized Version. We may begin by longing for bolder flights 
of criticism ; but in the end we shall surely find that we are not 
wiser or better informed than our predecessors in the faith. In 
the present Commentary, Dr. Pusey has not, like Bishop Lowth 
(for example) in his Isaiah, attempted a new and original transla- 
tion. He takes the Authorized Version as the basis of his ex- 
position. And yet he does not do this from ignorance, or from 
a wish to save himself trouble, or as a mere matter of assumption. 
He expresses his conviction, indeed, that ‘in the main our trans- 
Jators were in the right ;’ but he has reached this conviction by a 
long course of patient examination of the original. This is the 
special value of his adhesion to our English version. It is a 
deliberate and mature conviction ; and it is one which may well, 
for more reasons than one, excite our gratitude. 

The result, then, of thirty years’ study of one of the most 
neglected, and least intelligible, parts of Holy Scripture is this, 
that we may trust almost implicitly the familiar words of our 
English version. Dr. Pusey shows us very clearly why this confi- 
dence is not ill-placed. ‘Our translators,’ he says, ‘ had most of 
‘the helps for understanding Hebrew which we have, the same 
‘ traditional knowledge from the ancient versions, Jewish com- 
‘ mentators, or lexicographers, or grammarians, with the excep- 
‘ tion of the Jewish-Arabic school only, as well as the study of 
‘the Hebrew Scriptures themselves, and they used those aids 
‘ with more mature and even judgment than has mostly been 
‘ employed in the subsequent period.’ 

But many commentators would not have been satisfied with- 
out making a parade of the process by which they reached this 
perhaps humbling conclusion. Not so the present writer. It is 
spa that Dr. Pusey purposely avoids all show of learning when 

e can profitably do so. His object, he expressly’tells us, is to 
comment on the meaning of the Minor Freshate, and not to 
embarrass his readers with discussions, which, however important 
in their place, belong to the grammar or the dictionary rather 
than to that meaning itself. Accordingly, he only introduces 
critical references when, having thought it fit to adopt any 
different rendering of word or phrase, he points out, for the use 
of scholars, the reasons which have guided him in his decision. 
For, sometimes he finds renderings in the Authorized Version, 
which are capable of being improved; and, in some cases, where 
the meaning is yet unestablished, he adopts other renderings as 
being equally, or even more, probable. But if any new trans- 
lation that has been suggested is altogether unnoticed in his 
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pages, it is not that the commentator has been ignorant of it or 
forgotten it. ‘I have proved all,’ he says. He dismisses sum- 
marily and without record what has not borne the test of his 
judicial inquiry. And doubtless this is the best plan for a devo- 
tional commentary of this kind—so long as we can trust the 
judgment and competency of the commentator. But it would 
cost many a man a bitter pang to cancel, in this way, results 
which were not to be attained but by such prodigious labour. 
It is surprising how much superfluous matter a rule of this kind, 
severely enforced, cuts off at a sweep. Not only abstract 
philological discussions, but even the comparisons of the ren- 
derings of ancient versions, in themselves go profitable a subject 
of study, are thus often sacrificed. As our author says:— 


‘ As soon as one is satisfied that any given rendering of an ancient version 
does not correctly represent the Hebrew original, the question how the transla- 
tors came so to render it, by what misreading, or mishearing, or guess, or 
paraphrase, belongs to a history of that version, not to the explanation of the 
sacred original.’ 


And what follows, as to the endless contradictions of modern 
exegetical writers, is still more to the point, and has a racy 
humour of its own. 


‘Still more distracting is a discussion of the various expositions of modern 
commentators, or an enumeration of names, often of no weight, who adhere to 
one or the other rendering, or, perhaps, originated some crotchet of their own. 
These things, which so often fill modern commentaries, have a show of learning, 
but embarrass, rather than aid, a reader of Holy Scripture. I have myself 
examined carefully every commentator, likely or unlikely to contribute anything 
to the understanding of the sacred text ; and if I have been able to gain little 
from modern German commentaries (except the school of Hengstenberg, Keil, 
and Havernick), it is not that I have not sifted them to the best of the ability 
which God gave me. Even Luther said of his adherents, that they were like 
Solomon’s fleet ; some brought back gold and silver, but the younger, peacocks 
and apes. On the other hand it has been pleasurable to give (at times somewhat 
condensed) the expositions of Pococke, extracted from the folio, in which, for 
the most part, they lie entombed amid the heaps of other explanations which 
his learning brought together. Else it has been my desire to use what learning 
of this sort I have, in these many years, acquired, to save a student from 
useless balancings of renderings which, I believe that no one, not under 
a prejudice, could adopt.’ 

All these considerations help us to understand the general 
apes gem upon which the present Commentary is constructed. 

0 us these principles seem thoroughly sound and judicious. 
We welcome an —— in which the proper relation be- 
tween criticism and interpretation, between philology and 
theology, is so clearly perceived, and so honestly observed. This, 
in short, is one of the few books of the sort which are suited to 
the capacities of the more unlettered reader, while they have no 
reason -to fear the searching demands of the finished scholar. 
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Too often the well-intended devotional commentary is so weak 
in its substructure, that one suspects the soundness of all that 
is built upon it. There cannot be a greater mistake, we repeat, 
than to suppose that a trustworthy exegesis can be allied with 
an imperfect knowledge of the original text. As in secular 
knowledge the best elementary teaching is to be expected trom 
the most accomplished scholar; so the most consummate divine 
is the best fitted for the task of expounding the meaning of 
Holy Scripture to the ‘babes in Christ.’ Not, indeed, that 
every scholar has the capacity for imparting knowledge, nor that 
every theologian has special gifts for catechetical instruction ; 
but the rule is universally true, that no shallow sciolist can 
make a really good teacher, even in the elements of a subject. 

Such a commentary on the Holy Scripture as that which Dr. 
Pusey has thus projected, and of which we have a specimen 
before us in the two parts already published, containing his 
exposition of Hosea, Joel, and part of Amos, is therefore a 
precious gift to the Church, and by no means the least of the 
many services which its beloved author has rendered to the 
cause of religion and true piety among us. We need not now 
speculate as to whether it is likely that all or any of the col- 
leagues who are associated with him in the task will show equal 
fitness for this great undertaking. That will be seen in due time. 
Meanwhile, it will suffice to quote from the introductory re- 
marks, a passage in which the general proportions of the work 
are sketched out: from which it will be seen what progress has 
already been made in assigning each part of the great task to 
its proper labourer. 

‘To this employment, which I have had for many years at heart, but from 
which the various distresses of our times, and the duties which they have 
involved, have continually withheld me, [I hope to consecrate the residue of the 
years and of the strength which God may give me. Vite summa brevis spem 
vetat inchoare longam. The wonderful volume of the twelve prophets, “brief 
in words, mighty in meaning,” and, if God continue my life, the Evangelical 
Prophet, are what I have specially reserved for myself. The New Testament, 
except the Apocalypse, and most of the rest of the Old Testament, have been 
undertaken by friends, whose names will be published when the arrangement 
shall finally be completed. The Commentary on the Minor Prophets is in the 
course of being printed: the Commentary on S. Matthew is nearly ready for 
the press. Other portions are begun. But the object of all who have ben 
engaged in this work is one and the same; to develop, as God shall enable us, 
the meaning of Holy Scripture out of Holy Scripture itself; to search in that 
deep mine, and—not bring meanings into it, but—Christ being our helper, (for 
“the well is deep”), to bring such portions as they may of its meaning out of 
it; to exhibit to our people truth side by side with the fountain from which it 
is drawn ; to enable them to see something more of its riches than a passer-by 
or a careless reader sees upon its surface.’ 


That this most important undertaking may be blessed in its 
progress and its issue is our most earnest prayer. It will supply 
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a crying want among us. There is no commentary in existence 
which fulfils what is here promised. Indeed, but that it would 
lead into too wide a digression, we might show only too con- 
clusively that, even after three hundred years of a translated 
Bible, there is no English commentary which one can put, 
without hesitation, and with perfect satisfaction, into the hands 
of the lay members of the Church. 

One other observation must be made before we proceed to ex- 
amine more in detail the actual working out of the plan. It seems 
impossible not to be struck with the singular opportuneness of 
the appearance of the first parts of this Commentary. Just at 
the time when the faith of many has been so wantonly and need- 
lessly shaken, and when some have been led to entertain doubts, if 
not as to the integrity and inspiration of the bulk of Holy Scrip- 
ture, yet at least as to portions (and especially the prophetical 
portions) of the Old Testament, it is reassuring to find one of 
the confessedly most difficult and obscure parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures thus brought home to the hearts and consciences of 
its readers, as is done by this Commentary in the case of the 
first two Minor Prophets. Comparatively little read, and little 
regarded, by any, and contemptuously as these obscure but awful 
utterances would be sneered at by the disciples of the latest 
school among us, who practically disbelieve all exercise of the 
prophetical power, it is these very predictions which Dr. Pusey 
here undertakes not merely to expound as matters of past his- 
tory, but to apply as the living and life-giving oracles of God 
to the present needs of every Christian soul. It is difficult to 
read these devout pages, full as they are of most pregnant 
meaning, without feeling, humbly and thankfully, that, indeed, 
‘the well is deep.’ Is it too much to say that this Commentary 
on the Minor Prophets opens out to ordinary readers what may 
almost be called a new region of God’s Word?, We are certain 
that no one can thoughtfully read Dr. Pusey’s exposition of 
Hosea and Joel without seeling that these sacred Books have 
been far too much neglected. ‘We do not say that all the diffi- 
culties, and obscurities, and apparent incoherencies of the text are 
removed ; but we are sure that an attentive reader will be con- 
vinced that, if these books be slighted, no unimportant part of 
the ‘whole counsel of God’ will be obscured, to our great loss 
and detriment. Here, after all, is the best answer to the dis- 
quieting insinuations of our modern scepticism. Better than 
any laboured apology for the inspired Word, is such an applica- 
tion of its virtue to the soul as shall make any apology super- 
fluous. More persons ought, we think, to be comforted and 
strengthened in the faith by Dr. Pusey’s Commentary, than are 
perplexed and overthrown by all the doubts and sneers with 
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which the written Word of God has lately been assailed. For 
those who know experimentally even some little part of the 
depth cf Holy Scripture have a sure antidote against the worst 
weapons of the scoffer and the unbeliever. 

It is time, however, to proceed to some examination of the 
Commentary itself. The plan of the work is to prefix to each 
book a separate introduction; and then to give the text of the 
Authorized Version, the commentary being printed verse by verse 
in the lower, but larger, division of the page, while references 
and a few critical notes are disposed at the bottom. 

The introduction to Hosea includes, of course, what prefator 
matter is required by the other Minor Prophets in their ve f 
lective aspect. This takes the form of a very instructive and 
interesting historical summary, dealing with the dates of the 
several Prophets, and their respective relations to the rival 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel. We have often been struck 
by the general ignorance which prevails as to the relative 
chronology of the two kingdoms and their respective prophets, 
in spite of our many boasts of a general knowledge of Hol 
Scripture. Dr. Pusey’s Introduction gives a brief but able 
conspectus of the prophetical ministrations in the Jewish 
Church, from the time of Hosea, who followed close upoa 
Elisha, till that of Malachi. The author speaks of the 
as laudabilis numerus as ‘that brilliant constellation, 
* whose light gleamed over the fall of Israel and Judah, shone 
‘in their captivity, and set at last with the prediction of him 
‘who should precede the rising of the Sun of Righteousness.’ 
It would have been well, perhaps, had he arranged the prophets 
chronologically in a tabular form, as a help to the recollection of 
their relations to each other in respect of time and of nationality ; 
for many persons, we hope, will read this Commentary who 
do not possess books like Horne’s ‘ Introduction.’ 

Dr. — sides with those who, admitting the genuineness 
of the title of his book, believe that Hosea exercised his 
prophetical office for sixty-five or seventy years. The prophet’s 
ministration extended from the reign of Uzziah, King of Judah 
(while Jeroboam IT. was still reigning in Israel), through the 
reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, to that of Hezekiah. These dates 
comprise an extreme period of from B.c. 810 to about B.c. 720; 
out of which Hosea probably prophesied during the last twenty 
years. ‘A long and heavy service,’ is our author’s pious com- 
ment, ‘for a soul full of love like his, mitigated only by his 
‘hope of the coming of Christ, the final conversion of his 
‘ people, and the victory over the grave.’ 

osea was a native and a subject of the northern or Israelitish 
kingdom, and he lived during the very darkest time of its 
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decline. Politically, all was anarchy. The kingdom was a 
military despotism, in which one successful soldier after another 
snatched the crown by the murder of his predecessor, with the 
certainty of being himself supplanted in his turn by some lucky 
adventurer. Accordingly, each in turn tried to strengthen 
himself by foreign alliances, the consequences of which were 
further corruptions of the national schismatical worship by the 
introduction of alien idolatries. 

We must here make room for a long quotation, in which 
Dr. Pusey gives a condensed, but very masterly, description of 
the Israelitish worship and its consequences ; a subject absolutely 
necessary to be understood for the proper comprehension of 
Hosea’s prophecy. 


‘These irreligions had the more deadly sway, because they were countenanced 
by the corrupt worsbip which Jeroboam I. had set up as the state religion, 
over against the worship at Jerusalem. ‘To allow the people to go up to 
lense as the centre of the worship of God would have risked their 
owning the line of David as the kings of God’s appointment. To prevent 
this, Jeroboam set up a great system of rival worship. Himself a refugee in 
Egypt, he had there seen nature (é.¢..what are God’s workings in nature) 
worshipped under the form of a cal. He adopted it, in the words in which 
Aaron had been overborne to sanction it, as the worship of the One True God 
under a visible form: “ these he thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt.” With great human subtlety, he laid hoid of 
Israel’s love for idol-worship, and their reverence for their ancestors, and 
words which even Aaron had used, and sought to replace by this symbol of 
God’s working His actual presence over the mercy-seat. Around this he 
gathered as much of the Mosaic ritual as he could. ‘The Priests and Levites 
remaining faithful to God, he made other priests, not of the line of Aaron. 
Thus, while he gratified the love of idolatry, he decked it out with all the 
rest of the worship which God had appointed for Himself. He retained the 
feasts which God had appointed, the three great festivals, their solemn 
assemblies, the new moons and sabbaths ; and these last feasts were observed 
even by those to whose covetousness the rest on the festival was a hmdrance. 
Every kind of sacrifice was retained; the daily sacrifice, the burnt offering, 
the meat offering, the drink offering, thank offerings, peace offerings, free will 
offerings, sin offerings. They had hymns, and instruments of music. They 
paid the tithes of the third year; probably they wave the first-fruits; they had 
priests, and prophets, and temples; the temple at Bethel was the king's 
chapel, the temple of the state. The worship was maintained by the civil 
authority. But all this outward show was rotten at the core. God had 
forbidden man so to worship Him, nor was it He who was worshipped at 
Bethel and Dan, though Jeroboam probably meant it. People, when they 
alter God’s truth, alter more than they think for. Such is the lot of all 
heresy. Jeroboam probably meant that God should be worshipped under a 
symbol, not of the personal God, but of ever-renewed life; His continued 
vivifying of all which lives, and renewing of what decays. And so, what was 
worshipped was not God, but much what men now call “nature.” The calf 
was a symbol of “ nature,” much as men say, “nature does this or that ;” 
“nature makes man so and so;” “nature useth simplicity of means ;” “nature 
provides,” &c. ; as if “nature were a sort of semi-deity,” or creation were its 
own creator. As men now profess to own God, and do own Him in the 
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abstract, but talk of “nature” till they forget Him, or because they forget 
Him, so Jeroboam, who was a shrewd, practical, irreligious man, slipped into a 
worship of nature, while he thought, Scabtloes, he was doing honour to the 
Creator, and professing a belief in Him. . . . And now, in Hosea’s time, these 
idolatries had yielded their full bitter fruits. The course of iniquity had been 
run. The stream had become darker and darker in its downward flow. 
Creature-worship (as 8. Paul points out) was the parent of every sort of 
abomination ; and religion having become creature-worship, what God gave as 
the check to sin became its incentive. Every commandment of God was 
broken, and that habitually. All was falsehood, adultery, blood-shedding ; 
deceit to God produced faithlessness to man; excess and luxury were supplied 
by secret or open robbery, oppression, false dealing, perversion of justice, 
grinding of the poor. Blood was shed like water, until one stream met 
«nother, and overspread the land with one defiling deluge. Adultery was 
consecrated as an act of religion. Those who who were first in rank were 
first in excess. People and king vied in debauchery; and the sottish king 
joined and encouraged the freethinkers and blasphemers of his court. The 
idolatrous priests loved and shared in the sins of the people; nay, they seem 
to have set themselves to intercept those on either side of Jordan, who would 
go to worship at Jerusalem, laying wait to murder them. Corruption had 
spread throughout the whole land; even the places once sacred through 
God’s revelations or other mercies to their forefathers, Bethel, Gilgal, Gilead, 
Mizpah, Shechem, were especial scenes of corruption or of sin. Every holy 
memory was effaced by present corruption. Could things be worse? There 
was one aggravation more. Remonstrance was useless; the knowledge of 
God was wilfully rejected; the people hated rebuke; the more they were 
called, the more they refused ; they forbade their prophets to prophesy; and 
their false prophets hated God greatly. All attempts to heal all this disease 
only showed its incurableness.’ 


Without some knowledge of these political and religious 
conditions of the decaying kingdom of Israel, it is impossible to 
understand Hosea’s pro bem It was the prophet’s duty to 
warn his countrymen that their ruin and captivity were now 
imminent and irreversible. There is, indeed, a promise to them 
of a distant spiritual restoration in Christ; but no hope is 
given of an escape from the temporal punishment of their sins. 
God had tried them for two centuries and a half; but now the 
time of mercy was past. Hence the peculiarly stern and 
mournful character of Hosea’s prophecies. Dr. Pusey is of 
opinion that the prophet himself collected his predictions into 
the form in which we now have them; and he shows the logical 
connexion of thought which makes these utterances an organic 
whole. 

Every one knows that the prophet’s marriage with Gomer, 
‘a wife of whoredoms,’ and its consequences, form, as it were, 
the groundwork of the whole prophecy. This is the first and 
greatest difficulty in the exposition of this book. Dr. Pusey, 
as might have been expected, takes this marriage, commanded 
hy God, to be a real transaction, and not, as Witsius (to whom, 
without naming him, he seems to refer), a mera parabola, In 
this view he is opposed to many modern commentators, but he 
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has Ireneus, Augustine, Ambrose, Theodoret, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and even Theodore of Mopsuestia on his side. How- 
ever, the idea that the narrative is merely symbolical, and that 
God did not command the prophet to marry a woman of 
unchaste life, that his treatment of her might be an image 
of God’s dealing with the spiritual fornication (viz. the falling 
away to idolatry) of the house of Israel considered as espoused 
to the true God, was entertained by Jonathan, the Chaldee 
paraphrast; who, indeed, most unjustifiably tones down the 
plain meaning of the command in Hosea i. 2, till it loses all 
force and substance. And this view is also defended by the 
chief rabbinical authorities, although Kimchi gives his testi- 
mony that there was an ancient tradition among the Hebrews 
that the precept was literally understood and complied with by 
the prophet himself. In fact, so shocked and repelled are the 
rabbinists by the notion of such an alliance, as being incon- 
sistent with their conception of the prophetic dignity, that they 
zealously declare the matter to have been transacted in vision 
oniy, and not in reality. The question is so important—meet- 
ing one, as it does, on the very threshold of Hosea’s propheey— 
that we could have wished that Dr. Pusey had so far deviated 
from his general rule as to notice the controversy more in 
detail. We subscribe, indeed, fully to his conclusion; but 
S. Jerome’s authority on the other side seems to deserve some 
explicit notice. We admit the substantial force of Dr. Pusey’s 
argument, that ‘there is no ground to justify our taking as 
‘a parable what Holy Scripture relates as a fact. There is no 
‘instance in which it can be shown that Holy Scripture relates 
‘ that a thing was done, and that with the names of persons, and 
‘yet that God did not intend it to be taken as literally true. 
‘There would then be no test left of what was real, what 
‘imaginary ; and the histories of Holy Scripture would be left 
‘to be a prey to individual caprice, to be explained away as 
‘ parables, when men misliked them.’ This is quite true; but 
then, considering that so considerable a minority contends that 
the marriage of Hosea, like many other recorded acts of the 
prophets, was merely a visionary transaction, represented 
scenically to the people, as a means of inculcating the spiritual 
truth symbolized therein, it might have been well, even in 
a commentary of this popular kind, to support the assertion by 
proofs and arguments. 

Of course the reason why so many have wished to represent 
the prophet’s marriage with Gomer as a merely figurative trans- 
action, is, that the command seems in itself to be, if not immoral, 
yet at least unbecoming and inconvenient. But Pococke has 
acutely remarked, followed herein by Warburton, that any- 
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thing which would be really unworthy to be transacted in fact, 
it would be no less unworthy of Almighty God to represent in 
scenic vision as transacted. We gain nothing in the way of 
obviating either cavils or real difficulties by transferring such 
alleged transactions from the region of literal fact to that of pre- 
scribed scenic exhibition. Had the command to Hosea been 
really an immoral one, it would have made an objection, as real 
and as insuperable, to the representation of it by Divine com- 
mand as to the actual performance of it under the same sanction. 
But is it not clear—as Rabbi Isaac Abarbanel observes—that 
the command to Hosea was not to defile himself in any way 
with the deadly sin into which his wife had fallen, but only to 
espouse in lawful matrimony a woman who had thus trans- 
gressed? Such a marriage, however degrading in its relation 
to the person or the family of him by whom it is admitted, is by 
no means in itself sinful. It might indeed well be wrong if 
prompted by needless contempt of the decencies which are the 
safeguards of general morals, but there are conceivable circum- 
stances in which it might be right, or even an act of high virtue, 
to incur the degradation. Under the ancient dispensation, 
marriage by lawful rites with a person of ill fame or habits was 
interdicted to the priests only, for whose relative official sanctity, 
as intercessors and sacrificers, this separation from sinners was 
absolutely required. But though Jeremiah and Ezekiel were 
both prophets and priests, there is no reason for supposing this 
of Hosea, any more than of Amos or other contemporary pro- 
phets. ‘There is no impossibility, then, in conceiving the com- 
mand to Hosea to be taken literally. And there is much to make 
this probable. Dr. Pusey very beautifully draws out what seems 
to have been God’s meaning in this command. After Gomer’s 
fall into adultery and subsequent repentance, the prophet re- 
ceived her back, but did not restore to her the rights of 
marriage. ‘Thus by the love of God and the patient for- 
‘ bearance which He instructed the prophet to show, a soul was 
‘rescued from sin unto death and was won to God; to the 
‘ children of Israel there was set forth, year by year, before their 
‘ eyes, a picture anda prophecy of the punishment upon sin and 
‘ of the close union with Himself which He vouchsafes to sinners 
‘who repent and return to Him.’ And again, after some 
quotations from the Fathers,—‘ The prophet himself, in his re- 
‘lation to his restored yet separated wife, was, so long as she 
‘ lived, one continued living prophecy of the tenderness of God 
‘to sinners. Fretful, wayward, jealous, ungovernable, as are 
‘mostly the tempers of those who are recovered from such sins 
‘as hers, the prophet, in his anxious watchful charge, was a 
‘ striking picture of the forbearing lovingkindness of God to us 
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‘amid our provocations and infirmities. Nay, the love which 
‘the prophet bare her grew the more out of his compassion and 
‘ tenderness for her whom God had commanded him to take as 
‘his own. Certain it is that Holy Scripture first speaks of her 
‘as the object of his love, when God commanded him a second 
‘ time to take charge of her who had betrayed and abandoned 
‘him. God bids him show active love to her whom, amid her 
‘ unfaithfulness, he loved already. ‘Go yet, love a woman, 
‘ beloved of her husband, yet an adulteress.” Wonderful picture 
‘ of God’s love for us, for whom He gave His only begotten Son, 
‘loving us while alien from Him and with nothing in us to 
‘ love.’ 

This is well and strikingly put. And another consideration 
might have been added. We may well remember, when re- 
flecting on this command to Hosea, that He, who to recover us 
to holiness came in contact with the foulest circumstances of our 
condition, in the record of His own taking flesh of Abraham and 
of David caused to be expressly set down by S. Matthew the 
names not only of the harlot of Jericho, but of the incestuous 
Thamar and the adulterous wife of Urias. The same reason 
which dictated this condescension may perhaps, in some measure, 
explain why God commanded His ancient prophet to form an 
alliance with a sinful woman, when the object was to rebuke 
under this image His apostate people and to save a remnant 
from among them. : 

But we need not seek to deny that this mysterious comman 
of God to the prophet has its difficulties. Doubtless the diffi- 
culties are least, when we take it literally, with the explanations 
which we have offered. But anything is better than to have to 
conceive, with Luther, Osiander and others, that the prophet 
was enjoined to impose unjustly upon a pure and chaste woman 
the odious name of D531}? NWN uxorem fornicationum: or, 
with no less an authority than S. Thomas Aquinas, that it 
pleased God, in this instance, to dispense with His ordinary laws, 
and to sanction a breach of the seventh commandment by His 
prophet, for the sake of presenting this image of their own 
pollution to the people of Israel." The phrase D°)13T 11, 
téxva topvelas, need mean no more than that the prophet 
adopted as step-children those to whom Gomer had given birth 


1 See Prima Secunda, Queest. C. Artic. viii.; and Secunda Secunda, Queest. 
CLIV. Artic. ii. But S. Thomas may possibly have been misled by the utterly 
unwarranted insertion of fac tibi in the Vulgate. The verse is read thus in that 
version : ‘Sume tibi uxorem fornicationum et fac tibi filios fornicationum,’ the 
Hebrew original having no correlatives for the words here italicised; and 
S. Jerome does not give these inserted words in his own translation. But Stuck 
points out that there is a degree of ambiguity in the verb mp) used here by the 
prophet. 
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before her union with him. Dr. Pusey, we observe, does not dwell 
upon the difficulty of this expression. We can scarcely agree 
with him, that it is meant that the children, though born in lawful 
wedlock, should ‘ share the disgrace of their mother.’ But this 
must remain a matter of opinion. However, he seems to have 
done right in adopting, with Horsley and Lowth, though against 
the bulk of modern commentators, the literal sense of this much 
disputed passage as the only one which the Hebrew text will 
bear without violence. We observe that the writer of the 
notice of Hosea, in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, expresses an 
opinion that the ‘inconveniences of the literal theory are the 
more formidable.’ We cannot agree with him. We have no 
doubt that Dr. Pusey’s decision, as a matter of exegesis, is true 
and unimpeachable: and if the object be an unpleasant one to 
contemplate, we must remember that it was expressly meant 
to be so, as a visible token of God’s anger against the sin of 
spiritual unfaithfulness. There is a striking remark of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, whose dubious orthodoxy does not diminish its 
importance, that God, who often commanded strange things to 
His prophets, enjoined this marriage with Gomer for the 
admonition of a people whom nothing less would rouse to a 
sense of their condition before God, their saviour and benefactor. 
The strange spectacle of God’s representative taking to him 
a harlot wife was the picture in which they were to see their 
own conduct and their own relation to God, who had not yet 
wholly rejected them. 

There is no need to follow Dr. Pusey through his complete 
analysis of Hosea’s prophecy. The ‘ connexion ’—as a certain 
school of religionists among us calls it—that is, the logical 
sequence of thought, is, as generally in the prophetic utterances, 
extremely difficult to catch. But viewed as a whole, without 
reference to the misleading division into chapters, the prophet’s 
message is coherent and consistent enough. We may make one 
or two remarks on the peculiar language and style in which the 
prophet wrote. 8S. Jerome’s well-known criticism sums up 
nearly all that can be said on the matter. ‘Osee commaticus est 
et quasi per sententias loquitur.’ Contemporary as he was with 
Amos, Isaiah, and Micah, this prophet belonged to the most 
classical period of Hebrew speech. But his language has some 
distinguishing peculiarities. It is very unlike the continuous 
invective of the herdsman prophet, who was probably his senior ; 
or the exuberant magnificence of the strains of Isaiah, who was 
somewhat his junior; but more resembles the intermediate style 
of the Morasthite prophet, who was still later than Isaiab. 
Hosea deals in short sentences, in which the meaning is so 
compressed as to be often almost unintelligible: while the 
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transitions from one aphorism to another are extraordinarily 
abrupt. But some passages of his prophecies are bursts of 
deep pathos and singular beauty. It is this profound feeling 
which seems to have especially struck the present commentator. 
We quote some of Dr. Pusey’s more remarkable passages on 
this point :— 

‘ The words of upbraiding, of judgment, of woe, burst out as it were, one 
by one, heavily, condensed, abrupt, from the prophet’s heavy and shrinking 
soul, as God commanded and constrained him, and put His words, like fire, in 
the prophet’s mouth.... He delivers his message as though each sentence 
burst with a groan from his soul, and he had anew to take breath, before he 
uttered each renewed woe. Each verse forms a whole for itself, like one 
heavy toll in a funeral knell... . It is in remarkable contrast with this abrupt- 
ness in the more mournful parts, that when Hosea has a message of mercy to 
deliver, his style becomes easy and flowing. ... Here, as filled and overtfilled 
with joy, instead of abrupt sentences, he lingers on his subject, adding in every 
word something to the fulness of the blessing contained in the preceding. He 
is indeed (if one may venture so to speak) eminently a prophet of the tender- 
ness of the love of God. In foretelling God's judgments, fre ventures to picture 
Him to us as overcome (so to speak) by mercy, so that He would not execute 
His full sentence. God’s mercies he predicts in the inmost relation of love ; that 
those whom He had rejected, He would own as ‘sons of the living God ;’ that 
He would betroth them to Himself in righteousness, in judgment, loving- 
kindness, mercies, faithfulness, and that for ever; that He would raise us up 
on the third day, and that we should live in His sight, ransoming us Himself 
and redeeming us, as our kinsman, from death and the grave.’ 


Before leaving the introduction to Hosea, we may remark 
that Dr. Pusey has not dwelt so fully as we could have wished 
upon the lessons, applicable to the present divided state of 
Christendom, which may be drawn from the facts that the 
mission of Hosea was to the schismatical kingdom of Samaria, 
and that his allusions to the kingdom of Judah are merely in- 
cidental throughout his prophecy. But he has briefly touched 
upon the curious circumstances as to the state of religion in the 
northern kingdom, which may be gleaned from the prophet’s 
hints and allusions. Thus Hosea’s casual references to the 
Pentateuch prove (as Hengstenberg has shown in detail) that 
the written Pentateuch was in habitual use in Israel even after 
the great schism from Judah. Dr. Pusey suggests that the 
‘schools of the prophets’ maintained the teaching of the law in 
the schismatical kingdom, as well as the public worship of the 
true God. He points out, from notices in the Books of Kings, 
that the people were in the habit of going to Elisha and to 
other prophets on sabbaths and new moons. The same his- 
torical books prove, that even after Jezebel’s massacre of the 
prophets there still existed schools of the prophets at Bethel, 
Jericho, Gilgal, Mount Ephraim, and Samaria; and in three of 
these places, Gilgal, Bethel, and Samaria, the prophets of God 
must have confronted idolatry and corruption in their chief abodes. 
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As Dr. Pusey concludes: ‘The contradiction of men’s lives to 
‘the law, thus extant and taught among them, could scarcely 
‘have been greater than that of Christians now to the Bible 
‘ which they have in their houses and their hands and their ears, 
‘ but not in their hearts.’ 

We have no intention of following Dr. Pusey through the 
successive chapters of his (literally) running commentary. We 
have already said, that he succeeds in throwing a flood of light 
upon the prophet’s meaning. We do not say that we think him 
always right, or that he always escapes the besetting sins of a 
commentator—the tendency to exaggerate, and to hide under 
an irrelevant cloud of pious words and thoughts his inability to 
solve the real enigma of the prophetic language. But we may 
safely say, that we have never seen a better specimen of horta- 
tory exegesis; and we repeat, that the manner in which the 
message of Hosea is applied to modern times and habits, and 
brought home to the conscience of the reader by his devout 
exposition, is altogether most striking, though to some instances 
of this we might make exception. The scriptural knowledge 
evinced by the author is most profound; and we admire the 
judgment with which he has borrowed apt quotations from 
other writers. But too often an extract is marked with inverted 
commas, while no reference is given to the author from whom 
it is cited. From the design of the work, as we have already 
stated, matters of mere criticism are intentionally excluded. 
But here and there a brief reference in a foot-note, or the 
citation of the original Hebrew words, will point out places 
in which the commentator has had to grapple with the most 
obscure passages or phrases of his author. 

Such a place is the last clause of verse eighteen of the fourth 
chapter. The most careless reader will be struck by the un- 
Hebraic character of this clause, as translated in the Authorized 
Version :—‘ Her rulers with shame do love, Give ye.’ It is not 
only that the charge of extortion and avarice, though very pro- 
bably a most just one, against the rulers of Ephraim, is out of 

lace, when taken in connexion with the context, but the very 
form of the phrase is enough to rouse suspicion. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find the learned commentator translating 
the clause differently. ‘It were, perhaps, more correct to 
render’ (says Dr. Pusey), ‘her rulers do love, do love, shame.’ 
And a foot-note is added:— J37 JANN is probably one of 
‘ the earliest forms of the intensive verb, repeating a part of the 
‘ verb itself, with its inflexion.’ We venture to say that Dr. Pusey 
is quite right here. But few of his readers, perhaps, will know 
how vast an amount of discussion and inquiry is summed up in 
the conclusion which is thus simply enunciated. It may be 
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worth while, therefore, to explain this more fully. The Hebrew 
clause consists but of four words,— 
27P229 7p 147 IAA 

We print them without the Masoretic points, which, in this 
case, have undoubtedly been a false guide to translators. ‘These 
words have been supposed to mean, literally, Amaverunt date 
ignominia clypet ejus ; which it might seem to need an CEdipus 
to reduce to grammatical order or sense. However, ‘her shields,’ 
as the margin of the English Bible alternatively translates 
1°32, may, without violence, be taken as a poetical expression 
for proceres ejus, ‘her nobles ;’ and so a meaning may be obtained 
as follows :—‘ Her rulers, ¢.e. the great men of Ephraim, ‘have 
loved the cry of Give ye to their disgrace;’ in other words, 
have been disgracefully addicted to exacting gifts or bribes from 
those subject to their authority. Rabbi David Kimchi has the 
credit of originating this translation. His commentary is thus 
translated in the edition of Coddzus :—‘ Dicit quod principes 
‘amarunt dicere Date. Dicunt Date nobis munera et avertemus 
‘a vobis judicium: et hoc ignominia est illis.. From him this 
rendering descended to the Hebraists of the sixteenth century, 
whence it passed into our own and other versions. And it may 
be granted that the Masoretic punctuation, if it be strictly adhered 
to, will scarcely admit of any other :—/7°3?D Wp 1377 IDA. 

The difficulty lies in the word 137, which, as Rosenmiiller 
points out, is not met with elsewhere, and which Gesenius once 
supposed (without much probability) to be a mere itacism of 
transcription. The Alexandrine translators left it out altogether, 
rendering the passage, #ydmncav atyslav ex pudypatos 
avris, either supposing these three letters to be a mere repeti- 
tion of the preceding word, or not finding it in their copies ; for 
in three of the manuscripts collated by Kennicott the word is 
absent. [Their mistake in the last Hebrew word of the clause 
arose, says Rosenmiiller, from their pointing it, INI ; but 
Stuck, who follows the Syriac version here— 


aa  F - 9 
[Bssaizo 1p, adaimio 
as if the translator had read tgnominiosa et insana idola adament, 
—fancies that 32%) may have been thus interpreted from 
Ss 


the analogy of the Arabic wr demon. Of the whole passage, 


however, this critic says, ‘nunquam poterit effici quid vates sibi 
voluerit."| §. Jerome understood the 127 not as the impe- 
rative of 3, date, but as the infinitive of the Hiphil N°3" 
from the root N13, with a quiescent Aleph at its close, and 
governing }?P as its accusative. Accordingly he translated 
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the passage ‘ Dilexerunt afferre ignominiam protectores ejus.’ 
And thus, perhaps, did Jonathan, the Chaldee Targumist, 
understand the passage, if we may draw an inference from his 
loose paraphrase, as given by Kimchi, Dilexerunt ut veniret sibi 
ignominia principes ejus, or, as translated in Walton’s Polyglott, 
quam dilexerunt ut eveniret sibi in ignominiam. But when it is 
considered, that all the Hellenist, and the Syriac, translators 
conceived the word 1p, ignominiam, to be the immediate 
accusative of the verb loved, without any weakening infinitive 
being interposed, it is reasonable to conclude that it is so in the 
original Hebrew. Some rather rash critics, such as Houbigant 
and Kuinoel, going further than Gesenius, have boldly struck 
the word 137 out of the text altogether, considering it a 
mistake of transcription by the repetition of the last three 
letters of the word preceding. But it is wiser, with Dr. Pusey 
and Gesenius (see the latter, under the roots JN and 3), 
to conclude that in this repetition of its last two radical letters, 
with the plural termination, we have, perhaps, the vestiges of 
an intensive conjugation, Kéaltal, in accordance with the genius 
of Semitic speech, denoting the eager and assiduous desire with 
which the ralers of Ephraim loved their own disgrace. This 
view is supported, moreover, by the later German critics, Ewald, 
Maurer, and Hitzig; and its accordance and parallelism with the 
repetitive 1317 3t7 of the preceding clause, describing the 
profligacy of the same persons, will not be overlooked. (See, 
too, the word ‘27237 in Hosea viii. 13.) 

We have said enough, perhaps, to point out the nature of the 
inquiry which meets the critical scholar in every attempt to 
find the exact meaning of the original text in its more difficult 
passages ; but we have not exhausted, by one half, the disputes 
and questions which have been raised about these four Hebrew 
words. Those who wish to go deeper into the matter, to weigh 
the opinions of the Rabbinists, to compare the other versions, 
Semitic or non-Semitic, and to consider every suggestion of 
modern interpreters, must be referred to Rosenmiiller, Stuck, 
Simson, Hitzig, and the rest, not to mention the lexicographers. 

The rendering which Dr. Pusey here prefers to that of the 
Authorized Version is likely, we think, to commend itself to 
most modern scholars. The prophet’s meaning, so interpreted, 
is emphatic and intelligible enough. We now, however, ven- 
cure to subjoin Dr. Pusey’s exposition of the clause as an 
example of that superfluous commentating which even he has 
not always managed to avoid. We submit, with great respect, 
that the following sentence adds little, if anything, to the plain 
meaning of the prophet’s words :— 
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‘Yet it were, perhaps, more correct to render her rulers do love, do love, 
shame. They love that which brings shame, which is bound up with shame, and 
ends in it; and so the Prophet says, that they /ove the shame itself. They act 
as if they were in love with the shame, which, all their lives long, they are un- 
ceasingly and, as it were, by system, drawing upon themselves. They chase 
diligently after all the occasions of sins and sinful pleasures, which end in shame : 
they omit nothing which brings it, do nothing which can avoid it. What else, 
or what more, could they do, if they /oved the shame for its own sake ?’ 


It is this sort of amplification—not of the sense, but merely 
of the expression—of a passage, which is so common a device in 
sermon-writing, to the great annoyance of an educated audience. 
It is done in a sermon to fil) up the stated time, and in a 
commentary for the sake of saying something, where in truth 
there is nothing to say. It only shows how inveterate the habit 
is in the clerical mind, that we find even a writer like the 
present commentator falling into the snare. 

The fact is, that a perfect commentary would be probably even 
more brief and condensed than the one now under review. 
There are many places, even in the more obscure writings of the 
Minor Prophets, where it is quite unnecessary to say anything. 
A paraphrase may often be useful; but even this, as no one can 
fail to observe even in such a book as Hammond’s Paraphrase 
of the New Testament, is often weak and meaningless. Again, 
a commentator is doubtless under a great temptation to tack 
to his exposition much subsidiary matter that may have been 
suggested to his own mind by his examination of the text, but 
which is not necessarily connected with it. There seems to be 
an instance of this in the note on the prophet’s argument against 
idolatry, in chap. viii. ver. 6. Speaking of the calf of Samaria, 
Hosea there argues with enormous force against the worshippers 
of graven images ;—‘ the workman made it, therefore it is not 
God.’ It may be doubted, perhaps, if this is the most suitable 
place for the extension of the argument, however true and im- 
portant in itself, to meet the Arian heresy. But Dr. Pusey has 
thought otherwise. He proceeds to say, ‘God Himself could 
‘not make a creature who should be God. The Arian heresy, 
‘ which imagined that God the Son could be a creature and yet 
‘an object of our worship, or that there could be a secondary 
‘ God, was folly.’ We do not, however, mean to make a protest 
against the relevancy of this further application of the prophet’s 
argument; for the truth is so important and suggestive that the 
oftener it is enforced the better. But, we repeat, in a model 
commentary we should expect to find a more rigid limitation to 
the immediate subject matter. 

We have already spoken of the admirable applications of the 
prophet’s words to the individual conscience which abound in 
these pages. Let us give an excellent example, in the comment 
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on ch. viii. ver. 12. ‘I have written to him the great things’ 
(where, as Dr. Pusey says, the English translators have taken 
the Ari reading, although the K¢id is, as usual, the better one) 
‘ of my law, but they were counted as a strange thing.’ 


‘These great, or manifold things of God's law, which ought to have been con- 
tinually before their eyes, in their mind and in their mouth, they, although God 
had written them, for them, counted as a strange thing, a thing quite foreign and 
alien to them, with which they had no concern. Perhaps this was their excuse 
to themselves, that it was foreign to them. As Christians say now, that one is 
not to take God’s laws so precisely ; that the Gospel is not so strict as the Law; 
that men, before the grace of the Gospel, had to be stricter than with it; that 
the liberty of the Gospel is freedom, not from sin, but from duty; that such and 
such things belonged to the early Christians while they were surrounded by 
heathen, or to the first times of the Gospel, or to the days when it was perse- 
cuted; that riches were dangerous, when people could scarcely have them, not 
now when every one has them; that “ vice lost half its evil by losing all its gross- 
ness ;” that the world was perilous, when it was the Christian’s open foe, not 
now, when it would be friends with us, and have us friends with it ; that love not 
the world was a precept for times when the world hated us, not now, when it is 
all around us, and steals our hearts. So Jeroboam and Israel too doubtless said, 
that those prohibitions of idolatry were necessary, when the heathen were still 
in the land, or while their forefathers were just fresh out of Egypt; that it was, 
after all, God, who was worshipped under the calves; that state-policy required 
it; that Jeroboam was appointed by God, and must needs carry out that appoint- 
ment as he best could. With these, or the like excuses, he must doubtless have 
excused himself, as though God’s law were good, but foreign to them. God 
counts such excuses, not as a plea, but as a sin.’ 


The comment upon verse 1, of chapter x., is another good 
example :— 


* According to the multitude of his fruit, or, more strictly, as his fruit was multi- 
plied, he multiplied altars; as his land was made good, they made goodly their 
images. The more of outward prosperity God bestowed upon them, the more 
they abused His gifts, referring them to their idols; the more God lavished 
His mercies on them, the more profuse they were in adoring their idols. The 
superabundance of God’s goodness became the occasion of the superabundance 
of their wickedness. They rivalled and competed with, and outdid the goodness 
of God, so that He could bestow upon them no good, which they did not turn 
to evil. Men think this strange. Strange it is, as is all perversion of God’s 
goodness ; yet so it is now. Men's sins are either the abuse of what God gives, 
or rebellion, because He withholds. In the time of prosperity, wealth, health, 
strength, powers of mind, wit, men sin in a way in which they could not sin, 
unless God continually supplied them with those gifts which they turn to sin. 
The more God gives, the more opportunity and ability they have to sin, and the 
more they sin. ‘They are evi/, not only in despite of God’s goodness, but 
because He is good.’ 


For our own part we like this general kind of appeal to the 
private conscience far better than some more particular allusions 
to modern politics, which are to be found in certain places of 
these commentaries on Joel and Amos. The latter seem to us 
somewhat out of place in a book which has in no respect an 
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ephemeral character. Human nature remaining the same, 

warnings and exhortations addressed to the individual con- 
science may suit all countries and all times. But is it not 
dangerous ground, in a work of this kind, to trench upon sub- 
jects of the day in which there may be much allowable difference 
of opinion? Such, for example, seems to us to be the following 
passage, on the prophecy of Amos (chap. v. ver. 26), quoted by 
S. Stephen in the Acts. The caution in the first sentence has 
scarcely been observed by the writer. Without denying that 
there is a certain truth in the passage, yet it is obvious that 
people may well differ as to the pertinence of the illustration 
and of the implied warning, It is fair to add, however, that this 
passage occurs incidentally in an argument which is meant to show 
the difference between an inspired and an uninspired prophecy. 


‘It has been well said by a thoughtful observer of the world’s history, “ Who- 
soever attempts to prophecy, not being inspired, is a fool.” We English know 
our own sins, many and grievous ; we know of avast reign of violence, murder, 
blasphemy, theft, uncleanness, covetousness, dishonest dealing, unrighteousness, 
and of the breach of every commandment of God: we know well now of an in- 
strument in God’s hands, not far off, like the Assyrian, but within two hours of 
our coast ; armaments have been collected; a harbour is being formed ; our own 
coast openly examined ; iron-sheeted vessels prepared ; night-signals provided ; 
some of our own alienated population poe om with a view to our invasion. 
We recognise the likelihood of the invasion, fortify our coast, arm, not,as a pro- 


fession, but for security. Our a testify how wide-spread is our 


expectation. No one scarcely doubts that it will be. Yet who dare predict the 
issue? Will God permit that scourge to come? Will he prevail? What 
would be the extent of our sufferings or loss? How would our commerce or 
our empire be impaired? Would it be dismembered? Since no man can 
affirm anything as to this which is close at hand, since none of us would dare to 
affirm in God’s name in regard to any one stage of all this future, that this or 
that would or could not happen, then let men have at least the modesty of the 
magicians of Egypt, and seeing in God’s prophets these absolute predictions of 
a future, such as their own wisdom, under circumstances far more favourable, 
could not dare to make, own, This is the finger of God. Not we alone. We see 
all Europe shaken; we see powers of all sorts heaving to and fro; we see the 
Turkish power ready to dissolve; stayed up, like a dead man, only by un- 
Christian jealousies of Christians.’ 


We will quote one more passage which seems open to the 
same criticism, but which we are more inclined to pardon for 
the sake of its eloquence and earnestness. It comes from the 
exposition of Joel i. 2. 


‘Wealthy, busy, restless, intellectual, degraded London, sender forth of 
missionaries, but, save in China, the largest heathen city in the world; con- 
verter of the isles of the sea, but thyself unconverted ; fullest of riches and 
of misery, of civilisation and of savage life, of refinements and debasements ; 
heart, whose pulses are felt in every continent, but thyself diseased and 
feeble,—wilt thou, in this thy day, anticipate by thy conversion the day of the 
Lord, or will It come upon thee, as hath never been the like, nor shall be, for the 
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years of many generations ? Shalt thou win thy lost ones to Christ, or be thy- 
self the birthplace or abode of anti-~Christ? O Lord God, Thou knowest. 


It is almost unnecessary to say that a work of this kind would 
afford, in every page, matter for endless disquisition. It is 
impossible, within any reasonable limits, to touch upon more 
than one or two points, taken almost at random. We confess 
to being a little disappointed with the commentary on Hosea xi. 
1, the passage quoted by S. Matthew (ii. 15), as prophetic of 
our Lord’s return from Egypt in His infancy :—‘ Out of Egypt 
have I called My Son.’ The fact that Strauss, in his Leben Jesu, 
following Julian the Apostate, declares that this is a false cita- 
tion by the Evangelist, would seem to have justified a more 
laboured treatment of the verse: especially as we observe that, 
in the introduction to Amos, the commentator notices Professor 
Jowett’s sneer, in ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ that the prediction in 
Amos vii. 10—17 has never been fulfilled. Of that sceptical 
objection Dr. Pusey disposes with a quiet irony. But the 
alleged difficulty as to the false citation of Hosea by 8. Matthew 
is not noticed. It will be sufficient to refer our readers to the 
exhaustive discussion of this question in Dr. Mill’s Christian 
Advocate Publications, lately republished, in which the accuracy 
of the Evangelist’s quotation from the Hebrew text, though not 
from the LXX. version, is vindicated with almost superfluous 
learning.’ 

But the general question of prophecy is one of the points 
most fully and satisfactorily handled in the present Commentary. 
It would require far more space than we have at our disposal to 
enter at large upon this subject. Dr. Pusey seems to us to have 
paid even more attention to the fulfilment of prophecy in the 
second part of his Commentary than in the part first published. 
Probably, the importance of the subject grew in his estimation, 
in proportion to the ventilation of the sceptical views about 
prophecy, propounded in ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ We can do 
little more now than call attention to the ample notes on the 
famous prophecies of Hosea (viii. 8, and ix. 17), about the scat- 
tering of the Jews and their low esteem among all nations. As 
to the latter of these Dr. Pusey well observes that, though 
‘individuals have risen to eminence in philosophy, medicine, 
‘ finance ; yet the race has not gained through the credit of its 
‘ members; rather these have, for the most part, risen to repu- 
‘ tation for intellect amid the wreck of their own faith.” And 
as to the dispersion—é:acropdv,—we are very glad to see him 
pointing out so clearly that the belief that the Ten Tribes are yet 





1 Mill on the Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels. 2d edition, pp. 327—333. 
Cambridge. 1861. 
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to be found somewhere or other, is a mere delusion. Other 
nations or tribes of antiquity may have been transplanted bodily 
by their conquerors to new homes, where they may have settled 
themselves; but the doom of the Israelites was, that they were 
to be wanderers as an abiding condition. The prophet does not 
say that they shall wander, but they shall be wanderers: not 
TT but OID OY W779 (as it is pointed out in a foot-note). 
The commentary reminds us of the fictions of the Rabbins, and 
the fancies of Christians, as to the present seat of the lost 
tribes; and of the wild speculations of ethnologists as to the 
origin of the Affghans, the Yezides, the North-American In- 
dians, and the Nestorians of Kurdistan. But Hosea’s prophecy 
after 2,600 years is still in course of fulfilment ; and the Jews 
are, to this day, a dispersed people, dwelling in every country 
of the world, with no polity of their own. Dr. Pusey quotes, in 
illustration of this, an admirable passage from Pococke. ‘ Still 
‘remains unreversed this irrevocable sentence as to their tem- 
‘ poral state and face of an earthly kingdom, that they remain 
‘ still wanderers, or dispersed among the nations, and have never 
‘ been restored, nor are in likelihood of ever being restored to 
‘ their own land, so as to call it their own. If everany of them 
‘ hath returned thither, it hath been but as strangers, and all, as 
‘to any propriety that they should challenge in it, to hear the 
‘ruins and waste heaps of their ancient cities to echo in their 
‘ ears the prophet’s words, Arise ye, and depart, for this is not 
‘your rest. Your ancestors polluted it, and ye shall never 
‘return as a people thither, to inhabit it, as in your former 
* condition.’ 


In like manner the commentator has evidently taken especial 
pains with the great prophecies about the outpouring of the 
Spirit at the close of Joel's second chapter, and with the predic- 
tions of the desolation of Egypt and Edom in ~— iii. verse 19, 


of the same prophet. He observes that when Joel wrote, there 
were no symptoms visible to man of Egypt's speedy decay. 
How complete its desolation has been is shown in a very in- 
teresting dissertation, from the evidence of numerous writers, of 
all sorts of beliefs and opinions. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and 
Dr. Bowring, Colonel Jacotin, Volney, Lepsius, Mengin, and 
Le Pére are, among others, cited as witnesses. We may quote 
the concluding paragraph. 


‘No one doubts that man’s abiding misgovernment is the cause of Egypt's 
desolation. Under their native princes they were happy and prosperous. 
Alexander, some of the Ptolemies, the Romans, saw, at least, the value of 
Egypt. The great conception of its Greek conqueror, Alexandria, has been a 
source of prosperity to strangers for above 2,000 years. Prosperity has 
hovered around Egypt. Minds the most different are at one in thinking, that, 
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with a good government, internal pouty and its far-famed richness of pro- 
duction might at once be restored. Conquerors of varied nations, Persians, 
Macedonians, Romans, Greeks, Arabs, Georgians, Tartars, or Turks, have tried 
their hands upon Egypt. Strange that selfishness or powerlessness for good 
should have rested upon all; strange that no one should have developed its 
inherent powers! Strange contrast. One long prosperity, and one long 
adversity. One scarcely broken day, and one troubled night. And that doom 
foretold in the midday of its prosperity, by those three words, Eyypt shall be a 
desolation.’ 


The predicted desolation of Edom, that is Petra, in the same 
verse of Joel, is also followed out in a very interesting and con- 
clusive manner. But it is probable, considering the special 
‘ burthen’ of Obadiah, that the third part of the Commentary 
(which is understood to be on the eve of appearing, and which 
will contain the books of that prophet and of Jonah) will pur- 
sue the fulfilment of the prophecies against Petra with still 
more detail. 

There is one more discussion in these pages, which we wel- 
come with great pleasure, and upon which we may say a few 
words. It concerns the Incommunicable Name, and is based 
on Hosea xii. 5, which we give in the original Hebrew :— 


PI93T TIT) MINI WI AMY 


‘ Even the Lorpv God of hosts, the Lorp 7s his memorial.’ 

It is familiar to all well-informed persons that the word Lorp, 
printed in capital letters in our Authorized Version, stands for 
the Sacred Name which the Jews never pronounced, and the 
disuse of which, among Christians, our Blessed Lord not so much 
sanctioned as enjoined by His own example, inasmuch as in quot- 
ing passages of the Old Testament in which it occurs (e.g. Deut. 
vi. 16, in S. Matt. iv. 7) He adopted instead of it the reverent 
6 Kupios of the Alexandrine interpreters. And yet in popular 
hymns, and popular sermons, Christian ears are too often shocked 
by the use of the word ‘ Jehovah,’ as though it were a proper name 
of Almighty God, in the same way and sense as names are given 
to human beings to distinguish them one from another, or as the 
false Gods of heathen mythology have each a distinctive appel- 
lation of their own. Sometimes this is merely the vulgar 
familiarity of ignorance and bad taste ; but it is too often allied 
to, at least, implicit heresy. We forbear to pursue a subject so 
disagreeable; but we refer, with extreme satisfaction, to Dr. 
Pusey’s learned and reverent explanation of what the Name 
Jehovah (as it is commonly pronounced) really is. He reminds 
his readers that Almighty God, when He revealed this name to 
Moses (Exod. iii. 14, 15), authoritatively explained its mean- 
ing. ‘And God said unto Moses, I Am tuat I Am: and He 
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‘ said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I Am 
‘ (EHYeH) hath sent me unto you. And God said moreover 
‘ unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 
‘The Lorp (YeHeVeH) God of your fathers, the God of 
‘ Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent 
‘me unto you. This is My name for ever, and this is My 
‘ memorial unto all generations.’ 

An enormous amount of learning has been expended on this 
sacred tetragrammaton of the Hebrews. In Gesenius the word 
is made the subject of a formal essay; and Reland collected a 
Decas Dissertationum by distinguished scholars, on its right 
punctuation and pronunciation. A dry and jejune article, sum- 
ming up the facts of the case, is to be found in the Dictionary 
of the Bible, and Dr. Pusey, in his notes, condenses the chief 
points of philological importance. The latter, we are glad to see, 
not only declares the ordinary pronunciation, namely Jehovah, 
to be altogether a mistake, but dissuades from its use. ‘ When,’ 
he says, ‘a word in the text is not read by the Jews (and this 
‘ceased to be read before the vowels were written), the vowels 
‘belong not to the word itself, but to another which is to be 
‘ substituted for it. Those placed under this word, 15), vary. 
‘ They direct mostly that the Adonai, Lorn, is to be read for it. 
‘ But if this has just occurred, other vowels are placed, directing 
‘that it should be read Elohim, God. The placing of the 
‘ vowels under the word are an indication not that they are to 
‘ be used with the word, but that they are not to be used with it. 
‘ The vowels of a textual reading, when there is also a marginal 
‘ reading, are always to be supplied hy conjecture. It is better 
‘ to own ignorance, how this Name of God is pronounced, than 
‘to use the name of Jehovah, which is certainly wrong, or 
‘any other which can only be conjectural.’ 

He goes on to point out gravely how serious the error is by 
which some people use the name of Jehovah, as though the 
belief in God under the Old Testament differed from that of 
the New; and even suggests that God may have allowed the 
proper pronunciation of the word to be lost, that people might 
not use it familiarly, or irreverently, or anti-Christianly. We 
only regret that he has not spoken still more plainly on this 
subject. A pious instinct will guard most religious people from 
a misuse of this name, to say nothing of our Lord’s example in 
the Gospels, of the constant practice of the Apostles, and of 
the discouragement which the offices of our own Church give to 
this evil custom. 

But all these reasons have not prevailed even with learned and 

ious writers, such, for example, as Bishops Lowth and Horsley 
in their translations of Isaiah and the Psalms respectively. To 
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our mind, the way in which the LXX. rendered Exod. iii. 14, 
15, and again such a passage as that in Isa. xlii. 8,—77 °I8 
‘OW NIA-—’ Eye cvpios 6 Oeds, rodT6 pov éotl 7d 6vowa—ought 
to be enough to settle the question. And independently of 
this, Dr. Pusey might have spoken with authority in pointing 
out how low a conception of the Divine Being is involved in the 
habit of distinguishing Him from any other beings by a mere 
proper name, such as they bear. Rather, the Name which He 
revealed to Moses expresses His essential distinction from all 
other creatures who bear names—in fact from all created beings 
whatever. 

The Introductions to Joel and to Amos seem to us in some 
respects better than that to Hosea. This, perhaps, is because 
these two prophets embrace a wider field than the one whose 
book precedes them among ‘the twelve.’ Consequently, the 
comments upon their writings require not only a description of 
the topography of Jerusalem, but many interesting notices of 
the neighbouring countries. Tyre, Sidon, Egypt, Edom, the 
‘northern army’ (interpreted by Dr. Pusey of the Assyrians), 
accordingly suggest much important matter for annotation. So, 
too, the special sin, shared by Tyre, Sidon, and the Philistines, 
of selling the Hebrews into Gentile slavery, denounced so 
solemnly by Joel and Amos, introduces a very curious historical 
inquiry ; while the plagues of locusts, &c. in Joel, require and 
receive very full illustration from natural history. With respect 
to the real meaning of the plague of locusts, our author follows 
Hengstenberg in interpreting this judgment of God to mean 
more than the mere visitation of these winged creatures, and 
primarily the Assyrian invasion. 

Not scrupling to use a phrase which is very familiar to us all 
in a modern application, Dr. Pusey speaks, after S. Augustine, 
of the ‘ unadorned eloquence ’ of Amos, the herdsman-prophet of 
Tekoah. In a very striking and graphic way he sets before us 
the mission of this unlearned man—a mere day-labourer (as it 
would seem)—who was called to go from his native village 
of Judah to the royal but idolatrous sanctuary, and the proud 
capital of the rival kingdom of Samaria, with his message of 
awful denunciation. The earthquake in the days of Uzziah, 
and the notices of Damascus, Ammon, and Moab, in the book 
of Amos, afford matter for especially interesting research. 

We must borrow one more quotation from the Introduction 
to Amos. Our readers will pardon its length for the sake of 
the additional proof which it affords that the present commen- 
tator has not neglected the minutiz of philological criticism in 
the examination of his authors; and also for the sake of the 
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further light which it throws upon the religious practices and 
the ecclesiastical polity which were maintained in the schismatic 
kingdom of Israel :— 


‘Some variation of dialect, or some influence of his shepherd-life on his 
pronunciation, has been imagined in Amos. But it relates to five words only. 
Iu three, bis orthography differs by a single letter from that found elsewhere 
in Hebrew. In two cases, the variation consists in the use of a different 
sibilant; the third, in the use of a weaker guttural. Besides these, he uses 
a softer sound of the name Isaac, which also occurs in Jeremiah and a 
Psalm ; and in another word, he, in common with two Psalms, employs a root 
with a guttural, instead of that common in Hebrew, which has a strong sibilant. 
Tn four of these cases, Amos uses the softer form; in the fifth, we only know 
that the two sibilants were pronounced differently once, but cannot guess what 
the distinction was. The two sibilants are interchanged in several Hebrew 
words, and on no rule, that we can discover. In another of the sibilants, the 
change made by Amos is just the reverse of that of the Ephraimites, who had 
only the pronunciation of s for sh; “sibboleth” for “shibboleth.” But the 
Ephraimites could not pronounce the sh at all: the variation in Amos is 
limited to a single word. ‘The like variations to these instances in Amos are 
also found in other words in the Bible. On the whole, we may suspect the 
existence of a softer pronunciation in the south of Judsea, where Amos lived ; 
but the only safe inference is, the extreme care with which the words have 
been handed down to us, just as the prophet spoke and wrote them. 

It has been noticed already that Amos and Hosea together show, that all the 
Mosaic festivals and sacrifices, priests, prophets, a temple, were retained in 
Israel, only distorted to calf-worship. Even the third-year’s tithes they had 
not ventured to get rid of. Amos supplies some yet more minute traits of 
ritual; that they had the same rules in regard to leaven ; that their altar, too, 
had horns (as prescribed in the law), on which the blood of the sacrifices was 
to be sprinkled, ; they had the altar-bowls, whence the blood of the victim was 
sprinkled, such as the princes of the congregation offered in the time of 
Moses, and ¢heir rich men, at times at least, plundered to drink wine from. 
They had also true Nazarites, raised up among them, as well as true prophets ; 
wud they felt the weight of the influence of these religious against them, since 
they tried, by fraud or violence, to make them break their vow. Amos, while 
upbraiding their rich men for breaking the law between man and man, pre- 
supposes that the law of Moses was, in this respect also, acknowledged among 
them. . . . There are other verbal reminiscences of the Pentateuch, inter- 
woven with the words of Amos, which presuppose that it was in the memory 
of both the Prophet and his hearers in Israel. Indeed, after that long slavery 
of four hundred years in Egypt, the traditions of the spots, hallowed by God’s 
intercourse with the Patriarchs, probably even their relation to “ Edom their 
brother,” must have been lost. ‘Ihe book of Genesis did not embody popular 
existing traditions of this sort, but must have revived them. The idolatry of 
Beersheba, as well as that of Gilead, alluded to by Hosea, as also Jeroboam’s 
choice of Bethel itself for the calf-worship, imply, on the part of the idolaters, a 
knowledge and belief of the history, which they must have learnt from the 
Pentateuch. Doubtless, it had been a part of Jeroboam’s policy to set up 
over against the exelusive claim for the temple at Jerusalem, rival places of 
traditionary holiness from the mercies of God to their forefathers, much as 
Mohammed availed himself of the memory of Abraham, to found his claim for 
an interest in Jerusalem. But these traditions, too, must have been received 
by the people, not derived from them. ‘They were not brought with them 
from Egypt. The people, enslaved, degraded, sensualized, idolatry-loving, had 
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no hearts to cherish the memories of the pure religion of their great forefathers, 
who worshipped the un-imaged, self-existing God.’ 


Here we close our observations on a book which has, doubt- 
less, long before this been studied with profit and admiration by 
most of our readers. We need only repeat, that in this Com- 
mentary we recognize Dr. Pusey’s most precious gift to the 
Church. It were trifling, when we reflect on the solid advan- 
tages of a book of this sort—so much wanted, and so well 
executed—to do more than notice, by way of saving our repu- 
tation as literary critics, that the style is often involved and in- 
elegant, and even ungrammatical ; that strange words—such as 
‘ subdual ’—are occasionally employed, and that the punctuation 
is generally bad and confused. The latter blemish is due, 
perhaps, to the fact, upon which the author enlarges with some 
pardonable pride, that the book has been printed entirely by 
women, in a charitable institution founded at Devonport. But 
whom to blame for the most awkward form in which the book 
appears—that of a cumbrous quarto, with double columns—we 
know not. It is difficult to exaggerate the practical incon- 
venience of this shape, especially so long as the work, owing to 
its serial method of publication, shall remain in a series of 
unbound brochures. Still, this is but a small price to pay for a 
work which, we may fairly say, has no rival in modern devo- 
tional exegesis. 
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Art. VII.— Memorials of the Rev. Joseph Sortain. Nisbet: 
‘London. 


Mr. Sortraryn, whose name will be familiar to some of our 
readers, stood, while he lived and preached, in a singular relation 
to the Church of which he was not a member, and his Life now 
before us increases the singularity of his position, by showing 
us how little cause there was for this estrangement, or we 
should say separation, for estrangement there was none. How 
it arose that a man whose heart and friendships all lay in our 
Church, laboured and preached in a sectarian communion, affords 
a constant stimulus to the perusal of this memoir, a stimulus 
which might otherwise be sometimes wanting; for the life of 
an orator must necessarily fail in imparting the secret of his 
power, while the records of a student’s career do not often 
furnish much exciting incident. Besides, we will frankly own 
that the experiences of dissenting ministers, after the first 
curiosity is satisfied by a cursory glance, are too far removed from 
our own range of observation, and are often couched in language 
too remote from our sympathies to awake other than a languid 
interest, so that it needs some extraneous inducement to bring 
us to throw our mind into his position. Mr. Sortain’s memoir, 
however, has not much in common with the class of biography 
to which it professedly belongs, and it has many distinctive 
and marked differences. How far, indeed, it will be acceptable 
to the Society of which he chose to be a member, or to the 
dissenting interest generally, we cannot guess. Our own 
experience shows us that no sympathies are absolutely diffusive ; 
that if men strain them in one direction, they inevitably 
contract in another. Thus, clergymen of the Church of 
England, who are anxious to prove their liberality by close 
and open alliance with ‘their dissenting brethren,’ seem, in 
spite of themselves, to be absorbed into this foreign connexion, 
and all their cravings for fellow-feeling satisfied in it; so that 
they have not room for much active show of brotherhood for their 
fellow-clergy ; and it strikes us that the ministers of the ‘ three 
orthodox denominations,’ as well as Lady Huntingdon’s Society, 
may have experienced something of the same impediment to 
mutual confidence and joint action in their eloquent Brighton 
brother, ‘my jewel of a Nonconformist,’ as Bishop Cople- 
ston called him. We think they would have something to say 
for themselves too, if while Mr: Sortain’s eloquence drew 
N2 
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Churchmen from their prescribed pastures to his meeting-house, 
thus acting as a sort of persuasive to Dissent, by destroying that 
barrier which habit, public opinion, and even fashion (we are 
not speaking now of higher motives) set up between the 
National Church and Dissent, he used his powerful influence so 
coldly and laxly for the cause to which he devoted his energiés 
—we may even say his life—that he never willingly listened to 
the teaching of a brother minister, but uniformly, when at a 
distance from the scene of his own ministrations, and often at 
considerable trouble and exertion, frequented the churches and 
services of the Church. It involves a logical inconsistency 
of which they cannot fail to take hold. However, there are 
many things better in fallible mortals than logical consistency 
to views and opinions; we willingly, therefore, leave this point 
for them to debate, holding a dissenting minister unquestion- 
ably more attractive and more interesting to ourselves, who 
commits the anomaly of loving the Church he does not join, 
instead of hating and opposing it out of respect to a rigid con- 
sistency. Every one who came within his influence, seems to 
have made allowances for Mr. Sortain; which, no doubt, tells 
much for his amiable qualities. Churchmen seem to have 
agreed that Dissent in him was something quite different from 
its development in the stiffer Nonconformist organization. He 
was a Dissenter sud generis by a sort of hitch or accident, but 
on whom the dissenting virus could not act. If Churchmen 
are ever accused of uncharitable repulsion and exclusiveness, 
Mr. Sortain’s life ought surely to relieve us from the charge, 
for all parties seem to have agreed to take his differences from 
us as a sort of harmless peculiarity, just a pity and no more, which 
it was permissible to overlook and even to ignore. To those who 
have never been under the spell, it may appear a little strange 
and perplexing, and, perhaps, partial; but we accept it asa 
testimeny, to Mr. Sortain’s excellencies, and also to the over- 
mastering power over all prejudice and prepossession of certain 
sweet and engaging human qualities. We may even plead, 
from this example, that no one ought to charge Churchmen 
with intolerance. Let dissenting ministers only be as amiable 
and make themselves as agreeable as Mr. Sortain, and they 
shall receive the like treatment ; the onus lies withthem. Ina 
certain sense, it tells highly for the integrity of Mr. Sortain’s cha- 
racter that he remained a Dissenter ; there were no antipathies, 
either personal or hereditary, to hold him where he was, and it 
would evidently have been an indulgence of taste, and even of 
feeling, to join our Church. He felt very little leaning towards 
Nonconformity as he saw it, and its working upon himself was 
injudicious, if not unfavourable. All his intellectual aspirations 
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looked towards the Church as their most appropriate field ; 
the friends of his own choice were Churchmen, and the Church, 
from the first, opened her arms to receive him in tender 
invitation. It was a scruple of conscience which alone held 
him back, to his own consciousness at least; but we think 
we detect in the same impulses that made him an orator the 
real ground and motive for his remaining where he was, and 
holding by the principles of his parents and ancestors; the 
principles of Nonconformity, under whatever profession it de- 
clared itself. He somewhere quotes from Coleridge the saying, 
that it is the province of genius to keep ever green and fresh 
First Impressions. And first impressions, which in his case 
happened to be of a nature deeply to affect an imaginative 
child, always kept a lasting hold on himself. It was evidently 
one main secret of his eloquence: what had once impressed his 
mind, those simple or romantic ideas which, when congenial to 
a child’s mind, direct it into certain channels of thought, 
retained their first hold with a lasting tenacity, not to be 
shaken off. Simple truths did not grow stale or trite with 
him, he could always conjure them up in their original vigour 
and impart them in all their freshness to his hearers. 

The link that seems to us to have bound him to Nonconformity 
was his Huguenot ancestry, a fact very strongly and carefully 
impressed upon his infant mind. His father was one of the 
congregation of Lady Huntingdon’s chapel, at Bristol, of which 
he was also a principal manager. His grandfather, a man 
eminent for piety, was deeply imbued with Huguenot family 
traditions; he laboured to impress on the child’s mind that 
his ancestors had suffered for their religion; he prayed that 
his grandson might emulate their courage and faith. He gave 
him, when very young, a copy of Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ with 
the inscription: ‘My son, remember thou the God of thy 
fathers.’ The book was dutifully, reverentially preserved by 
the future preacher, who was pleased to observe some family 
customs derived from a Huguenot source. 

‘He also adhered to what he always said was the Huguenot custom of 
reading the 23rd Psalm every Saturday evening at family prayers. When 
asked a uests, who happened to be present on these occasions, why he always 
read this Psalm: he vi to reply, “It was a custom of my Huguenot fore- 


fathers, and I wish to gain inspiration for my Sunday’s duties by the associa- 
tions it thus calls up.”’—P. 3. 


His first teacher was minister of his father’s chapel, who, in 
his turn, endeavoured to inspire him ‘ with love to the God of 
his fathers. Young Sortain was an amiable and interesting 
child, attracting attention by his ‘lovely countenance and en- 
gaging manners,’ and no doubt an intelligent recipient of all 
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these counsels; for the pride of ancestry is a sentiment very 
congenial to childhood, and especially to a nature alive to every 
display, whether of heroism or splendour. From his birth he 
was devoted to the ministry : it was his father’s first prayer that 
he should be either a missionary abroad, or a minister of the 
Gospel at home ; a dedication congenial to his early turn for 
study, and which his docile temper accepted at once as a call. 
He writes :— 


‘“The heads of my family were eminently pious. At my birth they both 
solemnly dedicated me to God, and to the service of His Chureh, should it 
appear to be His will. With this design solely I was educated, and they gave 

e preference to the ministry of the established Church. Nurtured and 
trained with these views, no other pursuit of life for a moment attracted my 
notice; and, though at first I only looked forward to their accomplishment 
with the prospect of literary cultivation, the ministry was yet my decided 
choice.” ’—P. 5. 

It is strange, and was certainly injudicious, that, with these 
ultimate views, his parents should commit his education to 
Dissenters. He was put under the care of Dr. Ryland and 
Mr. Crisp, heads of the Baptist College at Bristol; and his 
very teachableness, and the favour he found in the eyes of all 
who had to do with him, rendered him an especial subject for 
influence. Mr. Crisp writes :— 


‘I remember vividly the impression produced on my mind by young Sortain’s 
whole demeanour. His piety was then conspicuous, and during forty-two years 
of tutorship I never met with a student displaying a more delicate sense of 
propriety, more ingennousness of disposition, or greater amiableness and 
modesty ; and [ have known but few possessing an equal measure of those 
traits of character. His manners were so peculiarly winning, that it was 
scarcely possible not to feel attached to him; and it is a source of uncommon 

leasure to me to learn that he held me and my revered aged colleague, Dr. 

yland, in affectionate remembrance. The mental capacity which he manifested 
during the short period of his studies here, led me to look forward to his 
becoming a more than ordinarily excellent and acceptable minister of the 
Gospel.’—P. 7. 


Two things are recorded of his childhood: that he committed 
the whole book of Proverbs to memory ; a feat, one must think, 
almost unprecedented ; and that he gave way to a paroxysm of 
grief on being disappointed in a promised visit to Tintern 
Abbey, in prospect of which he had been getting up architecture, 
and wrought himself into an excitement that would not allow 
him to sleep. He was one of the people we see in the world 
who are made to be petted ; his troubles, and he had great ones, 
never arose from the severe handling either of friends or 
enemies. On this occasion, his passion of childish tears was first 
checked by his father’s question, ‘Do you aspire to be a man, 
and do you cry for a disappointment?’ and next soothed by 
the promise :— 
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*** Tf you will go into your room for one half-hour and think of this, that you 
should never anticipate anything too eagerly, you shall go to Tintern Abbey to- 
morrow, and to Raglan Castle too, if it does not rain.’ I went up to my room, 
and a mighty struggle I had, for it was a very difficult lesson to learn; and I 
believe I have never thoroughly learnt it yet. But I shall never forget the 
circumstance.” He adds—*There is one thing you and I may hope about, 
without fear of disappointment, and that is, the hope connected with our 
heavenly home.” ’—Pp. 8, 9. 

If an orator, like a poet, is made as well as born, we suspect 
this gentle method is the right system. He received no checks; 
every effusion of heart was fostered; and being naturally open 
to the class of influences which sway the majority of mankind, his 
tastes and feelings coinciding with those of the greatest number 
—an indispensable condition for the orator—his power of setting 
forth his own line of thought was developed into eloquence by 
uniform encouragement. The influences brought to bear in 
infancy and boyhood told so effectually upon him, that we find 
him, at sixteen, almost equally impressed by the scruples and 
objections of his teachers, and the ultimate designs of his 
parents: the first of whom would naturally dissuade from our 
Church, while the last, for some not very consistent reason, 
wished him eventually to minister in it, though adopting very 
unwise means towards their end. 


* At the age of sixteen — Sortain went to Cheshunt College, in Hert- 
) 


fordshire, a college founded by the pious Countess of Huntingdon for educating 
young men as ministers of the Gospel. His objections to the baptismal service 
of the Church of England, to reading the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed, and, in short, the impossibility he feit in declaring his agreement with 
everything contained in the Book of Common a his acquiescing 
in the wishes of his parents, and going to the University of Cambridge, 

reparatory to becoming a clergyman of the Church of England. To the 

iturgy of that Church he was much attached. From the general character of 
her doctrines and her Articles he did not dissent ; nor did he, at all events in 
later years, object to the Episcopal form of government. Through life he 
honoured and loved the Church of England, as a chief instrument for spreading 
the Gospel at home and abroad. He always declared that, as a layman, he 
could have made a good Churchman. He often regretted that he could not 
conscientiously regard some of her services in the same light as did so many of 
the most eminent Christians, for whose opinions he yet cherished the highest 
respect, and whose piety he venerated. 

‘It appears to have been in consequence of these scruples he entered 
Cheshunt College. He remained there between two and three years.’— 
Pp. 9, 10. 

There is some mysterious connexion between the gift of 
flowing talk, rising or not to eloquence, and keeping a diary. 
Whether the impulse of addressing others and addressing self 
proceeds from the same sources, or one prepares for the other, 
we cannot tell; but the diary has, unquestionably, a part to 
play with minds of this order. It seems essential, as it were, 
to give a certain balance and support to the efforts of the 
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tongue. Intellectual persons like to go through a certain 
amount of writing; but in this case writing is not their in- 
strument with others; so they accept it as the most obvious 
and effective mode of bringing their didactic powers to bear 
on themselves, and also of strengthening that sense of weight 
which belongs to some minds, and which is, perhaps, among the 
essentials of influence. In many respects Mr. Sortain’s religious 
experience differs from the received types; he recalled no 
moment of conversion, but was probably sensible of having been 
always subject to, and in a degree of having always listened 
to, Divine teaching. But the wisdom and uses of keeping a 
diary were very early pressed upon him. At the age of sixteen, 
he thus inaugurates his own :— 

** May 5th, 1826.—Influenced by the example of some great and good men, 
I now determine to keep a diary. The following records will be not only of a 
religious, but moral nature; since the cultivation of the intellectual powers, 
though inferior to religious training, is yet very desirable. As a student for 
the Christian ministry, and I humbly trust a genuine disciple of Christ, my 
diary will, I hope, embrace many things which may hereafter be very useful to 
me. Ob, my Master, my God, my Instructor, grant that in what 1 write I ma 
be so divested of prejudice, that I may be able to scrutinize my feelings wit 
an unbiassed determination! Take from me any principle of self-deception 


which may exist within. Search me and try me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.”’—P. 11. 


A fortnight later, the influences of the place begin to tell 
upon him, and he received ‘impressions’ which, however 
modified by the gentleness of his own nature, served to unite 
him for life to the cause of Dissent. 


‘On May 17th, 1826, he writes :—“ At a meeting for the protection of religious 
liberty, I found my mind extravagantly excited. Iwas led to feel that the 
cause of Dissent is the cause of God, and that He raised up the eminent Non- 
conformists as examples of suffering for conscience’ sake. Liberty is a name 
which appears to possess some magic charm, exciting, animating the liveliest 
energies of our nature. Oh, that liberty of soul from the manacles of Satan, 
and the temptations and allurements of sense, were a subject lying nearer to 
my heart!” 

’, Again he writes, on the 19th of May :—‘ My attention has lately been 
occupied by the annual meetings in London, and I have now returned, only I 
am afraid to vex myself by adopting resolutions never to be performed, and 
anticipating pleasures never to be realised. I have been reviewing the feelings 
which I experienced at those meetings, and I grieve to find that I have but 
little, very little, of the simplicity of godliness. I fear that I have Jistened to 
speeches with a far greater desire for the gratification of my intellect (if I may 
dignify it with such a name), than for spiritual benefit of my soul.”’— 
Pp. 12, 13. 


The diary is sustained with great perseverance, with much 
thought and careful writing. The alternations and vicissitudes 
of feeling are accurately recorded, and a very earnest desire is 
apparent throughout to be true to himself, to express really 
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what he felt and experienced; there is contrition, humility, 
misgiving, confession of periods of unbelief, but through all, a 
sense of power, of looking forward to having a place in the world. 
He talks of having prostituted to the world innumerable hours, 
valuable talents, and ardent affections, which really belonged to 
God. He owns to having fostered the romantic idea, of being 
‘born to be somewhat of importance’ in the world, and that fame, 
happiness, and glory ‘must belong to him.’ He is disgusted with 
himself for foolish conversation, as though beneath him, and is 
afraid the volubility of his tongue, and the senseless, useless rub- 
bish he is often talking will lay him under Solomon’s description 
of a fool; though really a boy of seventeen, working out his 
thoughts in voluble, ill-ordered, but ardent discourse, is learning 
to play his part in the world better than by making too much haste 
tobe aman. But at thisage Sortain was preaching. His diary 
has confessions of vanity about his style, his tropes, his illus- 
trations; he had the weight of responsibility and the necessity 
of a deportment of becoming gravity pressing on his youn 
shoulders, These early sermons, however, are only alluded to 
for the lasting mischief they did his voice, which in manhood is 
described as painfully weak and inadequate, till excitement 
developed some degree of strength and sound. In the mean- 
while, he was conscious that the education of his intellect was 
making no way at Cheshunt. With many misgivings as to his 
motives for wishing a change, he announced to his friends that 
he was not getting on. Some one, we suspect an old tutor, 
told him ‘ he was too conscious of superiority,’ and he owns to 
being elevated rather than humbled by the reproof. His father 
left him to his own judgment whether to choose a Scotch 
university or Trinity College, Dublin. To the last, he had a 
misgiving that, in forsaking Cheshunt, he was giving up spiritual 
for carnal advantages; and, in deciding on Dublin, which in 
most men circumstanced as he was, would have led inevitably 
to his joining the Church, he still surrounded himself with the 
old influences. He lodged, while in Dublin, with a dissenting 
minister ; and even at the close of his career at Trinity, when 
the question of Church or Dissent was balancing in the scale, 
he accepts as a leading of Providence towards Dissent, what 
we still trace to a first impression, that he had been first sent to 
Cheshunt. 

Yet he found it an immense effort to avow himself a Dissenter 
in the new society in which he was thrown. His manners were 
good; there does not seem to have been anything in him to 
betray the boy-preacher. He was welcomed with cordiality, and 
was soon involved in all the employments and interests of the 
scene. He was great at debating in the ‘ Literary Society,’ sought 
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as an agreeable companion, and introduced by his friends to 
their homes. Under these circumstances, we can feel for the 
position in which his religious differences sometimes placed him. 


** No one can tell the struggle I have had to bring my mind to profess myself 
a Dissenter. I$ was painful when I had to avow it to my beloved tutor, himself 
a clergyman, and before all my class-mates, themselves Episcopalians. It was 

inful, especially as I am wavering, undecided. I fee), and am conscious, that 

am far too young and inexperienced to decide on a question which agitates 
men of such piety and wisdom. But I was forced to it by the thought that 1 
was conscientiously more of a Dissenter than an E iscopalian, and therefore, 
until I decide more definitely, I must pray to God for direction and support. 
Once more I say, ‘Guide me by thy counsel.’” ’—P. 69. 


And again :— 


*“T am likewise very much distressed by my reluctance to confess my 
peculiarity of religious sentiments. I do, from principle, regret that I ever 
engaged in preaching as yet, because I think it to have been injurious—nay, 
uncalled for. But 1 defer too much to the opinions of others, whom I highly 
regard. I fear ridicule too keenly.” ’—P. 72. 


His new life was a very congenial one. His diary is full of 
the struggle between its pleasures, ambitions, and literary inte- 
rests and the final destination he felt marked out for himself. 
The very moderation of his views, and the absence of bitter- 
ness, rendered his self-questionings more perplexing. There is 
throughout a most engaging freedom from censure of others, 
either expressed or implied ; not, indeed, that he had anything 
to complain of, or any just ground for censure, but it is common 
in experiences of this nature to see a scrupulous conscience 
indemnify itself, under self-imposed strictness and privations, 
by severe judgments on those who subject themselves to an 
easier rule. His own manner was evidently winning and 
conciliating, and even when his scruples led him to reject kind- 
nesses, he did not lose friends by it. 


‘« A little trial has occurred to me. A collegian, scholar of Trinity College, 
has heard me speak at our Literary Society, and has manifested much kindness 
to me, and has invited me in the ensuing week to a fashionable party, which I 
suppose will terminate in a ball. Now I am resolved not to go, yet I have an 
attachment to this gentleman, and feel gratitude to him, he is so very agreeable 
to me; and therefore I find it no easy task to write to him, stating my 
reasons for declining his invitation, perhaps thus to offend and lose his 
friendship, and, it may be, to lose the acquaintance also of some others I highly 
value. However, with God’s aid, 1 am determined to disregard all this, and 
leave the event to Him.” ’—Pp. 92, 93. 


a page or two later we read :— 


** Another circumstance has occurred of a pleasurable character. The 
collegian who invited me to the party, in answer to the letter I wrote him, 
stating my reasons for declining his invitation, has, in the kindest manner, 
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assured me of his greater esteem. This has been most interesting to me, for 

he has endeared himself to me by kindness, and it was one of my first declara- 

tions of religious principle to those whom I have reason to think may respect, 

but cannot appreciate, my peculiar feelings. God has been very good to me in 

this. Oh, may I recommend the Gospel, by integrity and humility of mind, to 

~ dear and kind friends with whom I associate here so constantly!” ’— 
. 94. 


The consciousness of religious differences, no doubt, stood 
greatly in the way of the best use of the friendships formed at 
this period, as interfering with the freedom of speech and dis- 
cussion on each side. There could not be full sympathy when 
he and his friends got beyond the range of college interests, and 
public and general topics. And the singularity of this posture 
of affairs was enhanced, by there being no real occasion for it; 
to dissent without grounds of dissent, or at any rate, without 
full conviction of such grounds, was his position now as it was 
throughout his life; and certain prepossessions hindered him 
from facing the evil and danger of separation, or rather from 
once realizing what a breach of visible union implies. If he had 
not been in boyhood committed to a course, we cannot suppose 
he would have resisted the influences now brought to bear upon 
him. He had the privilege of Archer Butler's warm friend- 
ship, of whom we find this mention :— 


*** Last night I had some very interesting conversation with a young collegian 
who has honoured me with his friendship. He, Archer Butler, is one whom, 
if I mistake not, the world will hear of both as a good and a great man. But ] 
cannot see as he sees on the question which disturbs my mind so much, and 1 
must follow the dictates of conscience, or woe betide me! for I should be un- 
utterably miserable.” ’"—P. 101. 


and in summing up the college friends, who had assisted in 
rendering his residence in Dublin the happiest period of his 
life, his name again occurs :— 


‘The names of his College friends—the Otways, West, Archer Butler, Bell, 
the amiable and lamented Dr. Sadleir, and many others, were “ familiar in his 
mouth as household words.” He fully appreciated Mr. Butler's high intellectual 
powers and social gifts, and greatly valued his friendship. Not only did he 
peruse with admiration and interest the two volumes of Sermons by this gifted 
College friend, published after his death, but he delighted in pointing out their 
merits and beauties to others. He felt deeply that friend’s premature removal 
from earth as a loss to the cause of religion.’—Pp. 119, 120. 


The avowed ground of his decision for Dissent, was the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration, as taught by the Church of England, 
with some scruples on the point of the, so-called, damnatory 
clauses in the Athanasian Creed; but there is nothing in his 
whole line either of thought or action to make us recognise 
these as the absolutely influential reasons, which we believe to 
have been that he considered himself marked out from his 
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birth to be a Dissenter. It was avowedly a ground for delibe- 
ration which ‘ Christian body’ he should join, but here again 
habit and first impressions decided him, rather than any exercise 
of reason, which would scarcely incline a man in his position 
to decide for a small obscure sect, which seems to have 
no element of growth, which bears a woman’s name, and 
takes no line, except the inconsistent and illogical and un- 
tenable one of being at once Church and No-Church. This 
indeed was, probably, its recommendation. If it was not the 
Church, it did not vigorously oppose the Church, and used its 
formularies, and thus offered a sort of asylum for a mind in his 
particular posture of doubt and suspended deliberation. His 
avowed reasons are thus sated :— 

*“T am now, however, determined to throw in my lot with the Dissenters, 
and, after serious consideration, I think I must continue with that body of 
Christians with whom I have been mostly associated. I prefer their anxiety 
to win souls to the Saviour by acting on the priuciple which I feel persuaded 
the Apostle Paul adopted, when he conformed to some circumstances of the 
Jewish Ritual, though he felt convinced of the abrogation of the whole. I like 
the Church Liturgy, after one or two excisions: and I have seen and felt the 
advantages of it.” ’—Pp. 104, 105. 

While still undetermined, he was brought to a final decision 
by an offer from the ‘trustees of Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion, who were, probably, anxious to secure such a support, 
and his course was thus settled for him, a course about which 
he never afterwards seems to have felt doubt or solicitude. In 
accepting their offer he writes :— 

«Tt would certainly be uncandid in me to say that, surrounded as I have 
been by Episcopalians, and constantly assailed by Episcopalian arguments, I 
have never doubted, never wavered; but 1 trust that you will not think it 
inappropriate to the present circumstances if I add, that the only effect I can 


now discover is the loss of some prejudices and violence which may encircle, 
but can never strengthen, principles.” ’"—P. 132. 


We do not recognise it as a temptation, that he was sub- 
sequently offered a living of some value if he would conform 
to the Church; though the effort of refusing 700/. a year by 
a man who at the time is receiving only 300/.,, will be regarded 
as something disinterested and even heroic, by people who look 
only at the difference of the two sums, and the difference of social 
position between a clergyman and a dissenting minister. The 
offer was made him by a country squire at the time when his 
popularity at Brighton was at its height, and of a sort most 
congenial to his temper, and most flattering to any ambition. 
What would such a man have felt in exchanging his congre- 
gation of men of picked intellects, who crowded in their seaside 
leisure to listen to his Christian oratory, for a rustic audience, 
on whom all the graces of rhetoric would be thrown away, 
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with, probably, only the squire and his wife able to follow his 
periods or enter into his arguments, to be dazzled and hurried 
along by his eloquence? We may wonder at the squire for 
making the proposal to such a man of changing his religious 
position, if not his religion, fur pecuniary and worldly gain ; 
but the proposal was not one for a person who regarded his credit 
to entertain for a moment. 

So far as Mr. Sortain’s name was a well-known and familiar 
one it was due to his eloquence, which does seem to have been, 
to judge from various testimonies, remarkable. He probably 
from childhood had felt the impulses and ambitions of an orator. 
He complains in his diary of a tendency, which we suspect is 
inseparable from eloquence, to ‘adopt extravagant expressions 
on whatever subject he might be discoursing,’ that is, probably 
the subject, when on his tongue, did assume undue proportions ; 
it seemed to him more important, greater, of more universal 
interest than before or after: and to see things large and bright 
is as great a secret, no doubt, of fine speaking as it is of vivid 
and attractive painting. One of his college friends has written 
for Mrs. Sortain his recollections of his first speech at the De- 
bating Society, which shows that, either by nature or study, he 
had already attained to some knowledge of speaking as an art. 

It is Mr. Otway who writes :— 


* He spoke soon after he became a member. I was present, and remember 
the effect on those who heard him. I cannot recollect any of the sentences, 
nor am I sure of the subject, but I do recollect that every one felt that the new 
member was no ordinary mar, and would add to the reputation of the Society. 
He was then very young,—not twenty—but his speech had none of the usual 
vices of a young man’s speech; there was no efflorescence, no redundancy of 
figure, no effort after fine words; there was great vigour of thought and felicity 
of phrase, logical precision in the arrangement of his topics, and continued 
indications of a philosophic and reflective mind. His presence was not com- 
manding. there was no robustness in person, no vehemence or loudness of voice, 
yet his whole body seemed energised by mind. His eye would flash, his voice 
would tremble and thrill ; its tones, always high, yet never strictly discordant, 
fell, when he really rose to his argument, with electric power on his bearers, 
and you could not withhold attention and admiration from the seemingly 
spiritualised being, who was addressing you with vigorous words, conveying 
lofty thoughts, and free from all meretricious ornament. Such atiention and 
admiration he ever commanded in “The College Historical Society.” Twat 
Society had then among its members young men of considerable scholarship, 
great acuteness of intellect, and promise of future reputation and success. One 
of these became Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University, and his 
profound reasonings, his glowing pulpit oratory, full of all that was graceful 
and enchanting, lives, and will live, beyond the College he adorned and the 
country he loved. He, Archer Butler, was a warm friend of Sortain’s. Others 
became distinguished in the various professions they adopted. I speak only 
of those who were members at the time I allude to. Some are dignitaries of 


the Church, one is a judge of the Superior Courts—all knew and honoured 
Sortain,’—Pp. 123, 1244, 
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His first sphere of ministerial labour shows that his reputation 
was already high. He was sent to preach at Brighton, and was 
immediately offered the ‘co-pastorate of North Street,’ where 
he remained till his death. His ordination created great 
interest, and his address on that occasion justified his election. 
We always notice on these occasions the charm which youth is 
supposed to throw over eloquence and piety. 


‘The newly-elected minister, who was to be invested with the pastoral office, 
was, as may well be supposed, the prominent object of interest. His youthful 
aspect, his speaking countenance, expressive of deep humility and intense 
devotion, attracted the attention and sympathy of every beholder. He 
stood surrounded by a numerous company of ministers. The chapel was 
densely crowded.’ 


At this time, his warm family feeling was much tried. He 
had, very recently, lost his father; and now one of the first 
sermons he was called on to preach was, on occasion of the 
death of a young and interesting sister. His affectionate 
biographer, in recording this, adds, ‘It was the first time she 
* who afterwards became his wife ever heard her future husband 
‘ preach.’ An orator turns all things to account, and in this case 
grief was made subservient to the purpose of the hour. ‘ With 
‘singular mastery over the feelings of a heart peculiarly 
‘ sensitive and tender, he was able to repress sufficiently every 
‘ outward sign of emotion, except the thrilling pathos of his 
* tones, which sank deep in the breasts of his hearers.’ In the 
same page we read the simple announcement: ‘ He entered upon 
‘his ministry April, 1832;’ in September, 1833, he married 
‘ Bridget Margaret, third daughter of the late Sir Patrick Mac- 
‘ gregor, Bart., who was residing with her family at Brighton 
‘ when he became acquainted with her.’ 

This lady has now undertaken to give to the world some 
record of a life and labours which were distinguished in their 
day, having been determined in her task by hearing that 
unauthorized persons were already engaged in the same work. 
In both taste and feeling, her book is a most favourable specimen 
of religious biography. Its spirit is throughout unpretending 
and strictly truthful, there is not a word that can offend the 
living ; and the gentle spirit, which engaged universal sympathy 
and made everybody indulgent, still lives in its pages. But it is 
of the essence of oratory that it cannot survive; meaning by 
oratory, the power of swaying and holding in_ breathless 
attention a mixed assembly; and those who know Mr. Sortain 
only by this book have very Jittle insight into the secret of his 
powers. There is abundant evidence that he was a great 
preacher and orator ; plenty of real testimonies to his eloquence ; 
but though an indefatigable student, his written compositions, 
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either as seen in the extracts given from his writings, in his 
diary, or his letters—whether these are of the more formal and 
didactic class, or written in the familiarity of family inter- 
course—give us no clue to his extraordinary popularity, espe- 
cially with men of fastidious tastes, accustomed to criticise and 
analyse. There seems to have been a rush, a force, a fire in 
his words, and with these, a body of thought and meaning, 
which must have set him high among the public speakers of 
his day. That his written style gives us no idea of the real 
man is, indeed, confessed by his admirers. We are told from 
a private source we must respect, that ‘ Sortain was a thinker, 
‘and a wonderful orator when the powers of the great deep 
‘seemed to break up; but he could not write as he could 
‘ speak.’ One thing we learn indeed, that he was not narrow, 
or what is understood by sectarian in his tastes or views. 
He had both a wide range of interests, and a sympathy with 
all ordinary common likings. He never required agreement 
with his own religious sentiments in his friends. He found 
something in common with most men, and they, of course, in 
their turn, with him. He had also, which is a valuable oratorical 
quality, a taste for externals, for show, splendour, glitter, what- 
ever attracts the eye; and his fame and prestige made him 
fearless, in expressing a pleasure which other men are often 
ashamed to own. 

Thus not only was he excited by whatever excited the people 
about him or the world at large; not only was he a diligent 
reader of the Jimes, and a warm advocate, when their time 
came, of Volunteer Corps; but spectacles of every sort stimu- 
lated him. His enthusiasm was roused by the scene of the 
Coronation. He came home in a fever of loyalty, and also 
of ‘extreme admiration’ for the beauty of the maids of honour. 
He was capable of immense conscious acknowledged enjoyment 
at such times. He was enchanted with the Crystal Palace. 
Processions and show scenes, if in any way connected with 
romantic feeling, delighted him. In his first journey to Paris, 
after satisfying his leading curiosity to visit the scenes where 
his Huguenot ancestors acted and suffered, he witnessed the 
opening of Louis Philippe’s first Parliament, and expressed a 
vast disappointment to his sister-in-law at the common-place 
dress of the ladies. ‘ With this I was disappointed and vexed. 
‘I confess I did want to see waving plumes and the light of 
‘diamonds.’ Everything invested with the prestige of general 
popularity was more interesting to him—excited him more— 
from this cause. Thus the sight of a S. Bernard’s dog roused 
him in a state of utter debility. He accepted without a question 
of disbelief and with childlike eagerness, all the traditions which 
made it and its race interesting. These are all ties, and ties 
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generally wanting or unacknowledged between what are called 
philosophic superior people and the rest of mankind; which, 
however, are most aaa in bringing together minds of wide 
range and deep serious thought, and the class they seek to 
instruct and interest. The mass of mankind have such tastes, 
students and thinkers are generally independent of, and perhaps 
feel themselves above them: their curiosity and interest go 
out in another direction, or they are too busy and preoccupied 
to attend to them. An eye always open to popular impres- 
sions, and an observation at liberty to take in their import, 
must unquestionably assist fervent thought, and ready eloquent 
expression, with a mass of material—familiar in a certain 
sense—but new in another, to ears little used to hear sub- 
jects of this sort treated in the grand impressive heroic style, 
and invested with the moral significance which thought finds in 
them. The memoir, then, shows some points of character which 
may very well belong to an orator, and it exhibits also a mind 
constantly busy in keeping up its stores and powers. And 
wherever he was, whatever he thought, whatever he might be 
seeing or doing, his sermons were constantly in his mind. These 
were the occasions for which he lived—which he felt were his 
work. That he was ill, feeble, paralysed; that he could not 
stand in his pulpit; that his voice failed him, and could scarcely 
be heard till the concentrated energies summoned by the occa- 
sion overcame its weakness and natural defects, were none of 
them reasons with himself for foregoing his preaching; nor do 
we suppose he would have desired to live if his infirmities had 
reached a pass to incapacitate him for this outpouring, which had 
become a necessity of his nature. Thus the habit of his thoughts 
—the language in which they framed themselves—was a 
spoken, not a written one; yet not colloquial. He seems to 
have always been constructing oratorical sentences. It was a 
second nature to do so. 


* Mr. Sortain’s sermons, though delivered extempore, were never the result 
of a short and hurried preparation. They were long and carefully thought 
over. 

*The selection of texts and subjects for his sermons was the absorbing theme, 
to which his mind reverted on all occasions and in all circumstances. While 
travelling abroad, when on board a steamer, or in a foreign railway, he would 
suddenly, after a long silence, remark to his wife, “I have, since 1 entered this 
railway (or this steamer), got one or more texts, and, what is more, one or more 
sermons.” On one of these occasions he could not help exclaiming, “Oh! 
how thankful I am for the power of abstracting my thoughts from these passing 
scenes, when I desire so to do.” 

‘He made, during one tour abroad, a course of sermons, and on his return 
home he preached them, he said, almost exactly as he composed them while he 
was travelling, without a note to aid his memory. : ; 

‘A great political event affecting any portion of the human family—a new 
discovery in science, such as the planet brouglit before the world’s observation 
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by Adams and Le Verrier—or the submarine telegraph—or the interesting 
results of antiquarian research in the discovery of the ruins of Nineveh by 
Layard—occasionally gave him subjects for sermons. Even an incident in 
which a beneficent Providence was peculiarly apparent, or a national tendency 
to some one social evil, or theological error, suggested themes for the pulpit. 
He has left a large number of pocket-books, which, on different occasions, 
he carried with him on his tours, filled with notes, showing how he gleaned 
suggestions from all he saw and heard, to be made useful in illustrating some 
doctrinal statement of Scripture, or in enforcing a practical truth. 

‘ As au illustration of this habit, in one of these pocket-books, of a recent 
date, is written :— 

*“ Mem.—The ship ‘ Arctic. —lt is said that a passenger offered 30,000/. if 
the boats would put back to save him: they turned to do so, but before they 
reached him he sunk! ‘I'o be commented on, when occasion offers for doing so 
appropriately.” 

‘He introduced this circumstance into a sermon he preached at the time of 
the catastrophe, and on it grounded a very solemn warning.’ —Pp. 315—317. 


That the effect was more than commensurate to the labour 
we must believe from varied testimony; and also that his sermons 
exhibited so much thought as to suggest to every one the idea of 
power as a writer. Thus Mr. Empson, Law Professor of Hailey- 
bury, after hearing him preach for a season—having secured 
himself a sitting at his chapel, and sought his acquaintance— 
proposed to him, as editor of the Edinburgh Review, to become 
one of its staff, which he did. But his reviews seem to give 
little idea of his power. His style in the extracts given strikes 
us as dry and inharmonious. We read without our curiosity 
being roused, or our attention strongly arrested, and the ear 
is caught and soothed by no pleasant periods. Nor did he write 
only in the Edinburgh. His warm friend, Mr. Harvey, Rector 
of Hornsey, having introduced him to Mr. Le Bas and Mr. 
Boone, then (in 1834) editor of the British Critic, he was re- 
quested to become a contributor, taking the subject of Geology. 
The pages of this Review have, in its Mgazine state, received, 
we are assured, contributions from Mr. Sortain. To Mr. Boone, 
in connexion with the British Critic, he writes with visible 
' gratification in reply :— 

*“ My pear Srr,—I cordially return you my best thanks for your very kind 
interest in my welfare; and as you wish to hear from me by to-morrow’s post, 
I write to say, that I will do my utmost not to discredit your and Mr. Le Bas’ 
recommendation. Lyall’s volumes will require immense attention. . . . 

‘As to my writing in the British Critic, 1 think I can most conscientiously 
co-operate. For, much as I respect the Dissenters, I do most thoroughly disavow 
many of their sentiments, and much of their spirit. You, my dear sir, to whom 
I have disclosed more of my sentiments, on the great question between us, than 
Ihave to almost any other human being, will know that all my relation towards the 
Church of England, as a seceder, has been attended with the sincerest sorrow. 
If her antiquity be a plea, my earliest fancy and imagination would entwine 
around her. The single-mindedness of many of her ministers—some especially 
whom I have lately seen at Horusey—would shame me for opposing. But, at 
the same time I feel so, I know I am bound to follow the dictates of con- 
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science. I fully ‘wash my hands of any such spirit as you allude to, and 
tremble lest it should eventually predominate. Let me end this by saying, 
that I will immediately set about the review. Will you send me word, as 
soon as you can, when my paper will be expected? I am at present very 
poorly, but I hope to rally with the spring. I will visit Hornsey, if possible, 
to see you and Mrs. Harvey, and, in addition, though subordinately, Mr. Raikes. 
To perpetuate your kind friendship will be my constant aim.—Believe me, my 
dear Sir, yours most faithfully, Joseru Sortatn.” ’"—Pp. 149, 150. 


The connexion was certainly a singular, perhaps, an unprece- 
dented one; but it proves the exception that Sortain was held 
to be, and it proves, we must also think, that the Churchmen 
with whom he associated regarded his position more as an acci- 
dent—the working of what some might call a crotchet— 
which they were always hoping might give way, than any 
settled conviction of reason, even on the points on which he 
took his stand. 

As his composition gives us little notion of his speaking powers, 
so his letters are disappointing in style and matter, though not 
in feeling, which is unexceptionable and always to his honour ; 
but they are wanting in ease and nature. He has the manner in 
letter-writing which does sometimes surprise us in men who 
speak well. The words will not come in natural right order— 
a sort of formality and triteness pervades them, a want of taste, 
a touch of self-education, as if the ear were not trained to the 
easy freedom of society. Even to his wife and his sister-in-law, 
we observe phrases and a turn of expression which strike ears 
as strange that are accustomed to the light easy assumption of 
mutual sympathy and common feeling belonging to absolute in- 
timacy, and which renders all deliberate exposition of views or 
even of sentiment superfluous. He uses interjections, and set 
phrases and book-words, and has in fact no colloquial style. We 
suspect writing journals of feelings and experiences bad for 
the style as inducing formality. People do not really know how 
to write to themselves. Nature suggests no rule. Who is one 
addressing? It is, as we see it, the most ceremonious of all pro- 
ceedings. Very stiff people are ceremonious to their near re- 
lations ; but this looks like being on distant visiting terms with 
oneself, and constructing phrases and modes of expression to con- 
vey what oneself feels and thinks. The following little outburst 
to his sister-in-law, is at once an example of his tendency to 
rhetoric in his letter-writing, and a proof of that excitability and 
openness to popular impressions, which are so valuable an ally, 
perhaps we should say, so indispensable to the orator. 


‘I have, since I wrote to your mamma, been gloriously excited: I have 
gloried, with British pride, at Waterloo. Oh! how I felt when the wretched 
guide endeavoured to prove to our party that the English were beaten—down- 
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right beaten—till Blucher appeared. I left the whole party to walk the fields 
by myself—to commune alone with the spirits of the brave dead! Till then I 
never understood the full force of the sublime oath of Demosthenes by the 
manes of the plains of Platza. 

‘To tell the truth—though I have been absorbed in antiquities, in beauty of 
art and scenery—I have not yet felt the magic hand of association to have a 
broader and a more giant force than at Waterloo. If I could afford it, and had 
the means of compulsion, I would make every young British soldier pass a 
night at Waterloo, and alone. If I had been AY enough, I would have done 
so. But, adieu to the brave dead! What a step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous in the monument to Lord Anglesea’s he 1"—P. 196. 


The fact we suppose is, that he could not be nervous and 
emphatic without being high-strung; wanting this supreme 
excitement, we see feebleness. ‘I so love that charity, it is so 
unexceptionable,’ he writes to his wife. This sentiment in a 
sermon for the Hospital would, doubtless, have been wrought up 
into something persuasive and impressive, opening men’s hearts 
and purses. Some extracts are given from lectures which 
certainly convince us that his lectures would be interesting, 
and there are one or two addresses to children which we see 
were admirably adapted to attract their attention. But turn- 
ing from written examples, let us see those testimonies to his 
one predominating gift which leave no doubt that his powers 
were rare and remarkable—that, whatever may be said of his 


writing, he could certainly speak. Sir James Stephen wrote 
of him, when recommending him for the Professorship of English 
History at University College :— 


‘In the character of a preacher, Mr. Sortain is well known to me. His 
powers as a public speaker and expositor of abstruse, or of popular truths, 
are exceedingly someabehie. He has, in an eminent degree, the rare talent of 
always exciting and keeping alive the interest of his auditors, not excepting 
those of them who can hardly be supposed to be qualified to follow the course 
of his argument, or entirely to cuumtend his illustrations. This felicity of 
style is not attained by any vulgar arts, or by ministering to a corrupt taste for 
rhetorical ornaments. On the contrary, his discourse is uniformly chaste and 
simple. The power of it, considered as mere oratory, consists in the habit of 
descending sufficiently below the surface of things to awaken attention, without 
going so far as to reach the region of obscurity—in always employing indigenous 
thoughts on topics in which it is impossible to be origimal—in great histrionic 
skill, as far as the gravity of the pulpit allows it—and in a constant earnestness 
and sincerity, without which the powers I have mentioned would be ineffectual 
and worthless in the hands of a clergyman. It is my firm belief that, as a 
lecturer on any subject within the range of his studies and knowledge, Mr. 
Sortain would 4 distinguished by exercising the most powerful attraction, and 
by riveting the attention of his pupils.’—Pp. 317, 318. 


We are told that Losd Lansdowne always attended his 
chapel when at Brighton, and it was an unusual feature of his 
congregation, to be mainly composed of men. One reason of 
this is, however, stated in candour to have been, that he never 
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preached long sermons, and was jealously careful not to weary 
attention. Mr. Justice Talfourd, in a characteristic letter, 
writes to Mr. Sortain himself :— 


‘Rev. anp pear Sir,—Although personally a stranger to you, I venture to 
offer you the expression of my thanks for the noble and generous eloquence 
with which you have to-day thrilled me, and with it to seek your acceptance of 
a copy of the recent edition of efforts by which I have sought to manifest a love of 
literature, without pretending to participate in its power. The fortunate 
accident of remaining for a Sunday at Brighton has enabled me to renew the 
intellectual enjoyment which I received last autumn on a similar occasion in 
your chapel, and to feel the influence of eloquence, which, even to one who has 
heard Robert Hall, is wholly unsurpassed. The only drawback from perfect 
gratification arises from a fear lest effort so great of the intellect and the feeling 
should exhaust too much the physical energies of the frame which contains 
them, and the restoration of which to perfect health must be an object of 
earnest desire to all who wish the long continuance of the first powers devoted 
to the holiest uses. TI therefore venture, as one deeply interested in their 
agree ee to echo entreaties you must often hear, that you would not, 

y too lavish an employment of your energies, allow them so to injure 
ae in which they are enshrined as to risk their long continuance 
with us. 

‘With earnest wishes for your perfect health, all I can desire for you, I 
remain, rev. and dear Sir, faithfully yours, T. N. Tatrourp.’—Pp. 321, 322. 


And Mr. Thackeray, who had heard him lecture for the benefit 
of the Brighton Atheneum, and introduced himself at the close 
of it, writes on the receipt of a volume of sermons :— 


‘My peak Si1r,—I shall value your book very much, not ouly as the work of 
the most, accomplished orator I have ever heard in my lite, but, if you will let me 
so take it, as a token of goodwill and interest on your part in my own literary 
pursuits. 1 want, too, to say in my way, that love and truth are the greatest 
of Heaven’s commandments and blessings to us; that the best of us, the 
many especially who pride themselves on their virtue most, are wretchedly 
weak, vain, and sellish, and to preach such a charity at least as a common 
sense of our shame and unworthiness might inspire to us poor people. I hope 
men of my profession do no harm who talk this doctrine out of doors to people 
in drawing-rooms and in the world. Your duty in church takes them a step 
higher, that awful step beyond Ethics, which leads you up to God’s revealed 
truth. What a tremendous responsibility is his who has that mystery to 
explain! What a boon the faith which makes it clear to him! I am glad 
to have kind thoughts from you, and to have the opportunity of offering you 
my sincere respect and regard.—Believe me most truly yours, my dear Sir, 
W. M. Tuackeray.’—Pp. 322, 323. 


And notices after his death are reprinted, which endeavour 
to give some analysis of his speaking, and wherein consisted the 
secret of his power. The Brighton Guardian, July, 1860, 
writes :— 


°. 

‘No man was ever born like to another man; and the individuality of 
Sortain was of the most decided kind. Men have been with wider range of 
intellect, of greater knowledge and wisdom—nay, of finer oratorical talents ; 
but safely may it be averred that there never has been, or, alas! that there 
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never will be again, swch an one... . It was a talent and a power not to be 
described by precedent, parallel, or comparison Genius undoubtedly it was; 
and in this peculiarly a special gift, for it was what no man could attempt to 
imitate or even emulate; what none by culture could attain to, or by learning 
find out. Who that scarcely heard the feeble and vibrating tones that first 
issued from his lips did not wonder often how interest could be educed from 
that bare, meaningless text, or eloquence from that tame, effeminate speaker ? 
And who that has so doubted has not presently been affected with surprise and 
admiration? That Mr. Sortain possessed the faculty of speaking extempora- 
neously and fluently, that he had rich resources of language and a happy appro- 
priateness in expression, may indeed be truly affirmed; but as much may be 
said of many among preachers who have lived before and who survive him. If 
that were all, enough would be to record that he was “an eloquent preacher and 
a good man.” It is, however, beyond those qualities that he was great, and a 
very remarkable man. His specialty was to detect distinctions between things 
seemingly alike, to divine that which is occult, to evolve a momentous meaning 
from words which to the general mind bear but small import, to interpret the 
difficult and dark as with a ray from Heaven. This was his genivs. . . . 

‘ Although Mr. Sortain was so richly endowed with the talent of extempora- 
neous preaching, he entirely composed and wrote his principal sermons during 
the first eight years of his ministry; and he believed that by doing so he had 
greatly strengthened bis memory, and enlarged his command of language. After 
that time he relied wholly upon study, and it is known that some of his most 
powerful sermons were delivered without the aid of a single note. What that 
effort was, those only who have heard his preaching when he was in the vigour 
of his powers can adequately estimate. It was, indeed, an astonishing manifes- 
tation of abstruse “ thinking aloud,” of inductive reasoning and subtle analysis, 
of splendid imagery, of graceful and fervid rhetoric. Those to whom his 


mag eey was new would despair of him, and think that he must inevitably 
e lost in the mazes of his argument; but, however involved or complicated 
his propositions, he escaped from them like a giant from the toils, or as the 
sun, after some time struggling with the mists and clouds, breaks forth at 
length unobscured into full effulgence.—Pp. 416—418. 


Perhaps the art of escaping from propositions is not so rare 
as the writer here seems to imagine; but we see his meaning, 
and the passage altogether brings a real person before us, and 
conveys an idea. We do not doubt that the visible expenditure 
of strength, the evident pouring out of something which was 
not replaced, that the actual consumption of life which his 
preaching caused, gave force to his eloquence. It was that 
notion of danger which imparts a sense of joy and appreciation 
to the spectator in all feats of skill involving risk. For he 
preached at a certain risk, he preached when most men would 
think exertion absolutely impossible. His mind and body never 
agreed, so to say ; and the undue labour of brain, which, first 
from inclination and then from an accident, was never tem- 
pered and relieved by sufficient exercise and labour of body, 
ended in paralysis. For long periods, indeed, he was absolutely 
disabled. Bleeding from the throat and stomach, sleeplessness, 
restlessness, rheumatic gout, paralysis—gradually creeping over 
the lower limbs up to his hands—-rendering him almost wholly 
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helpless, and at length threatened loss of sight, were the trials 
which prostrated him for long months together, and which 
only an indomitable will could have surmounted in the latter 
years of his ministry, so as to permit him the exercise of his 
great faculty :— 


‘It was very affecting to see a man still in the prime of life at forty-three, almost 
deprived of the power of moving, or doing anything for himself. But though 
the cloud that now overshadowed him was dark and heavy, yet it was fringed 
with a light visible to all around hin—a light shed by the cheerful resignation 
with which he bore his afflictions.’ —P. 352. 

‘In July, 1854, he was able to recommence preaching in Brighton on the Sun- 
day mornings. The first time he made the attempt, he could hardly ascend the 
pulpit-stairs. It was remarked by some of his hearers, that he looked so ill 
and wasted, that his words seemed almost like a message from another world. 
He used to say, that his recovery being so very gradual, he was strongly 
tempted to feel impatient, when wishing to resume duties to which he found 
his strength unequal. In a sermon he be preached many years before his ill- 
ness, he described this temptation, which his pastoral experience had rendered 
familiar to him. He says, “I know that God’s deliverances are often sudden 
and unexpected; but I know, too, that ordinarily ‘light is sown for the 
righteous.’ It is sown, and it has all the gradual advance of vegetation. And I 
may make the remark, that our patience, our submission, our temper, are more 
severely tried after deliverance is begun, in consequence of the slowness of its 
consummation, than at the darkest and deadliest influence of the sorrow. O! 
how natural is it. There is silence in the neighbourhood of despair :—there 
is fretfulness in the dim twilight of awakened hope.” ’—Pp. 360, 361. 


Though his affectionate biographer rarely alludes to her own 
feelings, or to self in any way, we can well believe the trial 
these times must have brought with them, to one who had 
to watch over and defend his health against such terrible 
experiments. She writes :— 


‘Mr. Sortain continued to preach every Sunday morning, during the autumn 
and winter of 1854 and the spring of 1855. He was now obliged to sit in the 
ulpit, on a high stool, but he managed so well that this was hardly perceptible. 
e had always esteemed it to be his highest honour, faithfully and earnestly 
to deliver the Gospel message of love and mercy to man. But the triumph 
of mind over matter was strikingly manifested at the season of bodily weak- 
ness. 
‘Often on the Sunday morning, it seemed to those who lived with him im- 
possible for him to preach an extempore sermon, for which he had, perhaps, not a 
single note to aid his memory; for, weary from pain and want of sleep on the 
Saturday night, he appeared so unfit, physically, for what he undertook, that 
his wife and intimate friends were often sadly tried, lest he should be taken ill 
in the pulpit, and have to be carried out. 

* He always replied calmly and quietly to all remonstrances, “ That he did not 
ae it in his own strength, or rather weakness, but he was sure that God 
would help him to get through the service.” And God did help His servant. 
For never, perhaps, during the whole course of his ministry, were his discourses 
clearer in argument, brighter in illustrations of his favourite theme, Christ’s love 
for man, or richer in the Christian experience derived from affliction, than were 
his sermons at this period. One Sunday, when he had been very suffering 
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before going to his chapel, his wife remarked to him in the afternoon that, when 
in the pulpit, he seemed to forget all pain and weakness. 

*“ Why should I not?” he answered. “I hope that I can humbly say, 
‘Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me, yet God’s commandments—His 
word, His revelation, His promises—are my delight.’ And why should they 
not be? Who delights in his home so much as in the storm? who in his best 
friend so much as in difliculty ?” ’"—Pp. 361—363. 


We do not expect, or desire, absolute candour from a wife. 
It is impossible that the real conditions of a truthful, com- 
prehensive biography can be fulfilled when a woman undertakes 
to give the world all the particulars it is to receive of her 
husband. But there is an admission in the following passage 
which satisfies our demand for fairness, our natural rebellion 
against unqualified praise, while it secures our confidence and 
confirms our faith in the substantial truth of the testimony 
which accompanies it :— 


‘He had long been exposed to the ordeal of great popularity. The union 
in him of rare mental powers, with manners so unassuming and gentle, caused 
him, wherever he went, and with whomsoever he associated, to be generally 
regarded with feelings of love and admiration. He never seemed to think 
highly of himself, which induced his friends, and even strangers, to express un- 
reservedly their sentiments towards him. In conversation he did not ap 
to suppose that his opinions must be right, but always listened with candour 
and the greatest patience to all that others had to say. It has been well said 
of him, that “to honour all men was the law of his being.” His courteous 
bearing to all, whether rich or poor, young or old, made his companionshi 
much sought after. Of course, such popularity as he had long enjoyed, both 
in the pulpit and in society, was not without its dangers to the character of the 
Christian man. He voll have been the first to own that, partaking of 
the infirmities and weaknesses of our fallen nature, he could not expect to 
pass through this trial quite uninjured. But during the long years of ill health 
with which, from 1850 to his death, it pleased his heavenly Father to visit him, 
he certainly was a very bright example of the Christian graces he had incul- 
cated from the pulpit. No murmur was ever heard to escape his lips.’— 
P. 353. 


We have already spoken of the living offered to Mr. Sortain, 
if he would give up his dissenting scruples: he was somewhat 
early (1838) in his ministerial career tried with another difficulty. 
He was invited to London by Lady Huntingdon’s trustees to 
undertake the pastorate of the large and, at that time, important 
Chapel of Spa Fields, with the tutorship of Cheshunt College. 
This was nomiually a sphere of greater importance, and un- 
questionably offered a large increase of income. His diary 
regards it in the light of a temptation, or perhaps affects so 
to regard it. He recapitulates the advantages of Spa Fields. 
He has the face, we might almost say, to enumerate amongst 
these, ‘more ministerial companionship ; I have so little here.’ 
Now we beg to say, that the eager, anxious writer in the 
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British Critic is not likely to have longed in his heart of hearts 
for more ministerial companionship with his brother ministers 
of the Huntingtonian connexion, whose ministrations he care- 
fully avoided whenever he left his own chapel; evincing 
sometimes an even more than clerical resolve to go to church 
in out-of-the-way places and under extraordinary impediments. 
We can even imagine another inducement, the ‘ greater influence 
over Cheshunt than by merely lecturing there,’ an embarrassing 
possession ; for the question must have presented itself, how to 
use that influence. He decided wisely in declining the proposal, 
for which his health would have rendered him wholly unfit. This 
“ane generally gives a pang to an active mind, where it realizes 

opeless physical incapacity; but the pain would probably be 
considerably softened in this case as justifying him in refusing a 
position which, however apparently influential, would have 
broken his half-alliance with our Church and his intercourse 
with its clergy. In London, he would have been regarded simply 
as a leading popular dissenting preacher, with a congregation no 
longer of lords and ladies, who would for ever have passed out 
of his sphere, nor yet of the men of literature of the day, but of 
respectable, well-to-do, middle-class Dissenters. 

The question, as he handles it, has no touch of these motives, 
however. It is treated in the grand manner, and with that 
sense of being important, of being a considerable instrument in 
carrying out great providential schemes, which belong to his 
class of mind. Mr. Sortain could ask for a sign from heaven. 


‘What shall I do about leaving Brighton? My congregation implore me to 
remain. Ah! know you, my friend, where the Urim and Thummim of the 
Sanctuary lie concealed? Has the Almighty taken from the more glorious 
dispensation such a blessed and safe mode of finding out His will? Sometimes 
my conviction as to the path of duty inclines to London—my heart clings to my 
people here.’—P. 244. 


But no doubt popularity arising from eloquence must do this 
for a man. He knew himself all in all to his people. ‘My 
congregation,’ he writes, ‘ has been in a terrible state; I could 
not leave them.” When men know that their congregations 
would make no startling outcry at their departure, they are 
learning a necessary lesson in humility. It is not difficult for a 
good many honest, painstaking, and devout ministers too, to 
take a very moderate view of their necessity to the great 
economy. Whatever Mr. Sortain’s sense of his worth, however, 
his manner seems to have been wholly free from pretension, 
and sometimes characterised by an ingenuous boyish simplicity. 
It is evident that he was never forbidding, and he does not 
scein to have preached out of the pulpit; he believed that 
everybody had a good side, and his appeals to that were not 
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made dictatorially, but with real fellow-feeling. In illustration 
of this, we will conclude our extracts with an anecdote :— 


‘ An incident, which occurred before the railroad to Brighton was made, may 
be mentioned here, to show the good effects occasionally resulting from his 
gentle unobtrusive way of suggesting religious or moral reflections, on which 
he desired the individuals to whom he made the suggestion should act. He 
was in the habit of going up and down from Brighton to Cheshunt by the fast 
coaches, and delighted in getting, if possible, the coveted box-seat. He had a 
natural love of animals, and the sight of the fine horses in motion was a real 
pleasure to him. While travelling one day from Brighton he was accosted by 
a gentleman sitting near him, who, in the course of conversation, informed him 
that he was an actor, and present lessee of a well-known theatre. He was (he 
said) about to bring out a new pantomime for the Christmas holidays, and 
showed a long Greek name for it, on the correctness of which he requested to 
have an opinion. Mr. Sortain did as he was asked, and revised the name. He 
then seized this opportunity of broaching a subject, on which he felt an interest 
for the cause of public morals. At this theatre a piece was then being con- 
stantly performed in which the hero was a robber, and one of those daring 
spirits whose evil exploits are likely to captivate the imagination of the youn 
and unreflecting, and thus do much harm. Mr. Sortain’s perception of the il 
results of this sort of representation had been awakened by his having had to 
exert any little influence he might possess to try and get the term of imprison- 
ment, in the House of Correction, shortened, for a youth to attend his 
excellent mother’s death-bed. This poor lad had declared that his ideas of 
right and wrong had been first confounded by seeing this piece acted. 
“Why, sir,” he said, “I found that, while thieving on a small scale made 
: one a felon, robbery on a large scale made him a hero, if he was a daring 
ellow. 

‘Mr. Sortain mentioned this fact to his acquaintance on the coach, and 
spoke strongly of the poor mother’s misery, caused by her boy’s depravity. 
The gentleman said but little at the time. Some weeks afterwards they met 
again, on the top of “the Age” coach. Mr. Sortain had found out meanwhile 
that he was a well-known comedian, who bore a high character for morality. 

‘He addressed Mr. Sortain immediately by name. ‘“ Mr. Sortain,” he said, 
“T have been thinking over what you told me. You will be pleased to hear 
that the piece of which you spoke will not, I have determined, at some loss to 
myself, be acted again while I marage the affairs of the theatre. Your kind and 
courteous manner of supposing what is quite true—that I would not do any- 
thing willingly to injure public morals—has had its effect. I wish all gentle- 
meu of your cloth spoke with as much consideration for the feelings of those 
from whom they may differ as youdo. I have heard you preach since,” he added, 
“and I do believe you are sincere in wishing to do good.” ’—Pp. 264—266. 


He was a lover of the country, and could enjoy a holiday 
of complete relaxation, which some men of busy brains cannot. 
He did not grudge, on such occasions as he could compass them, 
a week of trout-fishing or salmon-fishing, which was_his special 
sport. He could take his part in amusing and light conver- 
sation, and he played at blind-man’s buff with his school- 
children. We see an engaging, even simple character por- 
trayed. It was probably his line not to be austere; he always 
advocated amusement for mind and body; but he also acted 
in conformity with his nature, for no efforts against nature 
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can make men attractive, however we may approve and 
esteem them. He had one great trial, ill-health; but this 
apart, his was a wonderfully happy and prosperous life. Perhaps 
not the least uninfluential circumstance, both in his social and 
especially in his quasi-clerical life, was his independence and 
comfortable position in money matters. But his personal quali- 
fications must have had an influence superior even to his social 
standing. He incurred no ill-will. All men were tender, ad- 
miring, indulgent, sympathising to him, as if they had agreed to 
lay aside the most cherished prepossessions, if they threatened 
perfect community of intercourse and companionship with him ; 
and somehow, it was settled amongst the wisest, most judicious 
men, that in his case schism lost its nature, because it was 
maintained in an amiable spirit, without adequate reason ; 
though theory seems to go quite the other way. But there 
is, in fact, no standing against personal influence ; and as a case 
of personal influence shown in its fullest play, Mr. Sortain’s 
life is both curious and interesting. 
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Art. VIII.—Novels by Eminent Hands, and Character Sketches. 
By W. M. Tuacxeray. London, 1856. 


Ir has been long remarked that our leading novelists have 
given up the idea of merely amusing us. They aim at more 
than this; they are, in their own way, instructors. Nor is their 
field a limited one ; lessons in art, lessons in politics, lessons in 
morality, in religion, and in the philosophy of life, are all 
offered to us by our writers of fiction. Under these circum- 
stances we cannot think it wholly alien from the purpose of this 
review, if we bestow a brief glance at the views put forth by 
some of our most popular authors on a single theme; that, 
namely, which is indicated by the title at the head of this 
article. Hasty and imperfect as this notice must necessarily 
be, it may yet prove not wholly useless or unsuggestive. 

The social creed of the world, as such, is a creed two-fold in 
form, but in either case identical in essence. It is short, simple, 
and not very difficult to practise. For it amounts (when re- 
duced from theoretic belief into that practical exhortation which 
all creeds involve) to the maxim, ‘ Worship wealth, worship 
‘ rank, worship success,’ or else to the opposite precept, ‘ Hate 
‘and envy wealth, hate and envy rank, a and envy success.’ 

Far different, we need hardly say, is the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. Its code in these matters is not short, nor simple, nor 
in anywise easy of attainment in the actual intercourse of life. 
For it inculcates glad obedience and dutiful respect, unmixed 
with any tinge of servility and adulation on the one hand, of 
envy and covetousness on the other; a self-respect which is not 
to spring from pride, but to be co-existent and entwined with 
true humility; a full recognition of the importance of the 
world’s system of prizes as one of the means and conditions of 
its order and governance, unalloyed by any discontent at their 
non-possession, or any wish to use them, if attained in the course 
of duty, save as instruments of influence for the welfare of 
others. Very saintly, or else very self-satisfied, must that man 
be, who can persuade himself that such is the aspect in which 
these much-sought advantages invariably present themselves to 
his own inward sight. 

We have no right to expect that our literature, especially our 
light literature, should attain to this lofty standard. Neverthe- 
less, as it does, in the hands of many of its masters, aspire to 
some standard, it may fairly be questioned upon this score, 
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A large proportion indeed of our novels simply, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, reflect the world’s judgments in their 
most unrestrained expression. Their bias is generally towards 
an almost prostrate adoration of rank, wealth, and worldly 
success. The great people depicted in such pages live almost 
entirely for themselves; like quasi-Epicurean deities, they are 
careless of the troubles, nay, almost ignorant of the existence, 
of any who do not belong to ‘ the upper ten thousand.’ If any 
members of the middle class are introduced, they are not 
merely inferior, but almost utterly deficient in grace and refine- 
ment, and they are willing, nay, eager, to accept any amount of 
patronizing condescension at the hands of the great people 
whom they meet. Are not the leading characters of the beau 
monde in Owen Meredith’s ‘ Lucile’ (a novel in verse), very 
justly arraigned as belonging to this order of beings? 

But especially, as we might expect, is this tendency con- 
spicuous in many of the tales composed by our lady writers. 
‘ A love of precedence and title,’ says Hartley Coleridge, ‘ is 
‘the besetting sin of womanhood.’ Not, we believe, that 
women are essentially more worldly or more ambitious than 
men: but that civilized society accords them but one avenue to 
distinction. It takes but little account, in a social point of 
view, of feminine talent or mental culture; no, nor even of 
personal grace and beauty, excepting in so far as these gifts, 
singly or in combination, give a prospect or assurance of higher 
station through matrimony. It is far otherwise with men. 
Young Mr. Gresham (to borrow an illustration from Mr. Trol- 
lope), may have to yield the pas in the drawing-room to his 
cousin, the Honourable John; but he knows that the next day 
in the hunting-field the rank of an Earl’s son will not in the 
least avail to help that cousin over the fences, while he himself 
is safe to show the way, and to occupy a good place at the 
finish of the run. ‘The baronet, who to-day gives place to the 
heir to a dukedom, may the next night tear his rival’s speech to 
ribbons in the House of Commons. In the army, at the bar, in 
almost every walk of life, the possession of peculiar personal 
gifts may go far to diminish, or even overcome, the special 
advantages of birth or wealth. But women have no such 
chance conceded to them; and hence, we believe, rather than 
from any more deeply-seated worldliness, arises their frequently 
keen passion for rank and its gilding of money. 

This taste, as we have intimated, frequently comes to view in 
their novels. Is it not apparent in those of the late Mrs.Gore? Or 
turn to those of the author of the ‘ Semi-Detached House.’ That 
numbers of the higher classes should be pleased with descrip- 
tions, which are on the whole so favourable to them, is natural 
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enough; but that members of the great middle class—and we 
write as belonging to it—should be so well satisfied with their 
position in this lady’s representations of society, is to us 
surprising in the extreme. We cannot help thinking that the 
name of the great lady, sister of one cabinet minister and wife 
of another, who edited it, had much to do with the success of 
the first of Miss ’s publications. Had it appeared with- 
out such sanction, it would have run the risk of being pro- 
nounced not only unfair in its portraitures, but likewise so 
minute in its description of events requiring great delicacy of 
touch, that no lady could, without confusion, accomplish the task 
of reading it aloud in the family circle. An admirable carica- 
ture of such novels (exaggerated, of course, as all caricatures 
must be, but based upon a real foundation of truth), may be 
found in the ‘Lords and Liveries,’ and the ‘ Fashionable 
Authoress,’ contained in the brilliant little volume which we 
have placed at the head of this article. 

But there is a class of ladies, headed by the authors of ‘ Amy 
Herbert’ and the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ who aim at a far higher 
flight than is attempted by those whom we have last named. 
Are they unimpeachable on the score of their social creed? It 
has been hinted in this review on a former occasion (and we have 
seen nothing to induce a belief that the suggestion was wrong), 
that Miss Sewell all but totally ignores the question, whether 
anything so vulgar as commerce is in the slightest degree con- 
nected with the greatness and influence of England. If any 
foreigner were to judge of Great Britain by her representations, 
he would surely imagine that there existed no distinct order of 
society, except perhaps the clergy, between tradesmen and 
the titled or untitled noblesse. ‘The intellect, and refinement, 
and power of the country would seem to reside wholly in the 
aristocracy and landed gentry. And her gifted compeer—is 
there no truth in the gibes of the satirist, such as that the 
spectacle of a young lord on his way towards a better world is 
peculiarly fascinating to her, that her tales inculcate the love of 
piety and the love of rank on something like equal terms, and 
that they are calculated to suggest to the minds of young lady 
readers an ideal future sposo, who shall be a real and religious 
baronet, with a real park, and (hard by) a real church and 
schools, that he himself has built ? 

‘ And this figure he added yet thereto, 
That if gold ruste, what shuld iron do?’ 

So said Chaucer's priest, and we would humbly follow in his 
wake. If our religious writers lead us astray, what can we 
expect from our worldly ones? 

One result we must certainly expect. Extremes beget ex- 
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tremes; and so long as a large proportion of our novels represent 
the upper classes as specially—we had well-nigh said exclusively 
—endowed with the best of principles and tempers, so long will 
there co-exist with such tales an opposite class, in which a duke 
is depicted as all but necessarily wicked, and a peasant almost 
with equal necessity virtuous. Such is, we understand, the 
general tone of certain novels, with which we are not acquainted 
further than by name; to wit, those of Mr. Augustus Sala; and 
echoes of the same notes may probably be heard from time to 
time in the columns of the Family Herald and similar publi- 
cations. 

Now, a deceased lecturer on history, Professor Smyth, has 
wisely remarked, with reference to the French Revolution, that 
we ought to study the history of that tremendous crisis with 
a watchful eye upon our own bias; so that, if too much in- 
clined to the side of authority and despotism, we may learn what 
unchecked autocracy like that of Louis XIV. ultimately leads 
to; that if too favourable to the cause of the many, we may see 
in the Reign of Terror what popular power may become. We 
would say the same of novels; and in this way, as in many 
others, they may become no unimportant part of our education. 

And in which direction may we suppose the inclination of 
our readers to be bent? Granting, as they all would, that there 
is such a thing as undue jealousy of, and opposition to, earthly 
grandeur and success; and likewise such a thing as undue 
deference to the same, we suppose that for one who is tempted 
to be too rough, too independent, in the presence of greatness, 
there are at least fifty who, if honest to themselves, must be 
conscious that their peril lies in precisely the opposite extreme. 

For suppose that the eye now alighting on these pages be 
that of a clerical reader. Let us call to mind what Dr. Arnold 
thought upon this head. Exaggerated his description may be 
in respect of clerical practice, as it certainly is with regard to 
his date of the origin of the English Church; but it is well 
worth consideration by those whose office it is to teach:— 


‘Our Church bears, and has ever borne, the marks of her birth; the child of 
regal and aristocratical selfishness and unprincipled tyranny; she has never 
dared to speak boldly to the great, but has contented herself with lecturing the 
poor. “TI will speak of thy testimonies even before kings, and will not be 
ashamed,” is a text which the Anglican Church, as a national institution, seems 
never to have caught the spirit of. Folly, and worse than folly is it, to think 
that preaching what are called orthodox doctrines before the great is really 
preaching to them the Gospel. Unless the particular conclusions which they 
should derive from those doctrines be impressed upon them; unless they are 
warned against the particular sins to which they are tempted by their station 
in society, and urged to the particular duties which their political and social, 
state requires of them, the Gospel will be heard without offence, and, therefore 
one may almost say, without benefit. Of course I do not mean offence at the 
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manner in which it is preached, nor offence indeed, at all in the common sense 
of the word; but a feeling of soreness that they are touched by what they hear, 
a feeling which makes the conscience uneasy because it cannot conceal from 
itself that its own practice is faulty.”' 


We, for our part, shall venture, at this point, to assume, that 
the upper classes have, like all other classes, some special temp- 
tations, and that it is well that they should, both on the highest 
and the lowest grounds, be warned of them. Had such warnings 
been uttered in France some eighty years since, their overthrow 
might never have been accomplished. But just because we do 
believe this, we are the more anxious to examine whether the 
lectures read to us by our novel-writing teachers are based upon 
sound principles or the contrary. Perhaps we are unreasonable 
and hard to please; but we must frankly aver that the grounds 
of reproof seem to us often radically wrong, and often, even 
when partially true, to be disfigured by some serious admixture 
of extravagance and error. 

Take, for example, the tale of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
The epoch of the story is one in which the oligarchical element 
was, no doubt, very strong in the British constitution; and it is 
perfectly fair for an opponent of that element to write against 
it. But how is this design carried out? We have an earl who 
is very wicked, and an earl’s daughter who is very foolish as 
well as wicked. A grossly improbable, not to say impossible, 
plot introduces, however, to us a worthy baronet and an earl’s 
son, who abjures his title and calls himself plain Mr. But the 
chief impression left on our minds is this—that the proper and 
Christian way (in the opinion of the author) to meet the pride 
of high birth is to confront it with the pride of low birth! The 
hero, John Halifax, is as proud with respect to the suffix of 
‘Gentleman,’ as any prince of the blood could possibly be 
of the prefix H. R. H. Nor let it be thought that Mr. Halifax’s 
particular kind of pride is a mere creation of the fancy. On the 
authority of a man of genius and of rare impartiality, we venture 
to affirm that the pride of low birth is a reality, which has not 
unfrequently been witnessed; that has been occasionally seen, 
for instance, in Edinburgh, in the persons of men so eminent as 
Robert Burns and Hugh Miller. We protest, then, against 
this lady’s teaching on this ground—that pride, being a sin, is 
equally odious in a peasant and in a peer, and that it is not 
consistent with trwe independence. And, further, if we our- 
selves are to come across it in the intercourse of life, we would 
just as soon meet with it in the person of a Due de Saint-Simon 
as of a John Halifax; indeed, rather sooner; for it is probable 





* Arnold’s Life and Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 386. Fifth Edition. 
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that the haughtiness of the French noble might be tempered by 
very considerable grace and courtesy, whereas we should have 
no confidence in the existence of a similarly softening element 
in the insufferable pride displayed by Mr. Halifax. 

We turn to Mr. Thackeray’s ‘Book of Snobs.’ Here there 
is certainly much that is valuable in the way of suggestion; 
many a searching query which we should do well to put to 
ourselves. Nevertheless, at the risk of seeming paradoxical, 
we will venture to affirm that a part of the writer’s caustic 
satire amounts in reality to this—that the bulk of even worthy 
people are not saints, and that they are herein lashed for not 
being so. 

Let us try to explain our meaning. The love of praise is 
one of the most widely spread and deep-seated of human 'pro- 
pensions. When it is mere earthly praise and honour which is 
thus sought, great injury arises from such a principle of action, 
and faith becomes ultimately well-nigh impossible. ‘ How can 
‘ye believe, which receive honour one of another, and seek 
‘not the honour that cometh from God only?’! But as there 
does not exist in us any propension which is essentially bad, 
this desire of praise must, like all similar desires, be capable of 
a right direction. We ought to desire the honour given to those 
‘ whose praise is not of men, but of God.’? And the praise of 
good men, in the highest sense of the words, laudari a@ laudato 
viro,—is of real value, in so far, and in so far only, as it may 
cheer us onward with the hope that it is a foretaste of a far 
loftier eulogy and acceptance. Now, honours accorded by the 
State are really intended to be the expressions of praise for 
merit. If, even under a Nero, it could be written, ‘do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same,’ * it may 
fairly be assumed that in no Christian state has the sad fre- 
quency of perversion been so great, as to render these aids to 
good government absolutely meaningless. In our own day 
assuredly it would be easy to make out a list of those whose 
elevation to places of honour and trust has been welcomed hy 
all good men; while, on the other hand, the bestowal of office 
upon a nobleman of deeply-blemished reputation, has gone far 
to upset a ministry. 

It may indeed be quite true, that the highest of all tempers 
would be that which should prove content simply to do its duty 
without regard to any manner of reward whatever. Mr. 
Thackeray seems to us to imply, by inference, that if he had 
won the battle of the Nile, or turned the tide of the Sepoy 
revolt, he would never have dreamed of desiring any mark of 


' 8. John v. 44. 2 Romans ii. 29. 3 Romans xiii. 2. 
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distinction; for that all such desire is essentially snobbish. 
Are we really prepared to accept this teaching? Nelson, if 
common rumour be correct, had grievous faults of character ; 
but was it merely the part of a snob to look forward, on the 
eve of his great contest, to ‘a peerage or Westminster Abbey ?’ 
Havelock was not only a soldier who had most diligently 
studied the ‘ bookish theoric’ of his profession, as well as its 
practice, but likewise a man of deeply religious principle; is he 
likewise to be classed among Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ snobs,’ because, 
in his latest hours, he was anxious to see the formal ratifi- 
cation of the baronetcy that was promised him? If not, 
if Nelson and Havelock do not belong to this contemptible 
class, then the greater part of Mr. ‘Thackeray’s reasoning on 
the subject of titles falls to the ground, and his social creed is 
a mistaken one. 

It must also be remarked, that while this pungent satirist so 
effectively exposes the danger of a servile cringing to the few, 
he never says a single word about the danger of flattering the 
many. Yet surely the risk is, in our age and country, at least 
equally great, in many instances far greater. A Presbyterian 
minister who preached before the Queen in Scotland displayed 
great dignity, and employed respectful freedom of speech. But 
it was the very same personage, if we mistake not, who, at a 
city feast in Glasgow, exhibited an apparent adulation of wealth 
that perfectly astonished us. He could be bold before an indi- 
vidual person, but not, it would seem, before an assemblage. 
And yet of all places to choose for anything approaching to an 
eulogium of the spirit of money-making, Glasgow was about 
the very worst. It is not good to flatter a ruling passion. To 
praise the love of war in Paris, to encourage respect for birth 
in Edinburgh, to denounce democracies before a princely audi- 
ence at Baden, to hold up kings to ridicule in New York—all 
this is surely to carry owls to Athens, coals to Newcastle, and 
what is worse, it is a pandering to the ruling passion of those 
who are addressed, which is surely as essentially snobbish as any 
which Mr. Thackeray has thus stigmatized. 

Mr. Thackeray is a great denouncer of what our lately de- 
ceased poetess has called 


‘ the pleasant old conventions 
Of our false humanity.’ 


They are no doubt very often a fair mark for such shafts as his. 
Yet it may be questioned whether a deeper philosophy would 





1 We put this hypothetically, because we have heard a Bencher of one of the 
Inns of Court (and consequently a member of a profession not usually inclined to 
the more lenient view) bring forward elaborate arguments against the correctness 
of the popular estimate of Nelson's conduct in private life. 
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not teach us, with Smyth, Henry Taylor, and others, to see in 
them some of our safeguards against mob law and the despotism 
of the many.’ It also deserves deep consideration, whether 
many acts, which at the first glance look like mere unreasoning 
worship of rank and wealth, do not often spring from very dif- 
ferent motives. Mr. John Stuart Mill (and it would be hard to 
name a writer less likely to flatter mere social position for its 
own sake) has illustrated this point in his new book on ‘ Repre- 
sentative Government.’ And if any of our readers are desirous 
of being reminded how unconsciously men who declaim against 
one set of conventions may fall into another quite as bad, they 
need only turn to that inimitable scene in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 
where the General discourses of the ‘ con-ven-tion-alities of that 
a-ma-zin Europe,’ and is presently, together with his hostess and 
her daughter, frightened out of all propriety on the discovery 
that they have been hospitably entertaining a steerage pas- 
senger. Mr. Thackeray has his points of superiority over his 
brother novelist: he has sadealil lane belief in mere natural 
ness, and more belief in the existence of Divine grace than 
r. Dickens; but as in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ so, too, in some of his 
latest ‘ Roundabout Papers,’ he seems to pride himself on de- 
tecting the slightest blemish, especially one of this kind, in 
reputations hitherto unstained. We had always thought that 
Dr. Johnson exhibited towards the great of this world a feli- 
citous combination of self-respect with a free and generous 
deference. Witness, for the one side of the picture, fis cele- 
brated letter to Lord Chesterfield; for the other, his good- 
humoured badinage with the high-bred lady whom he called 
a dunce. But Mr. Thackeray has lately pronounced Johnson, 
as well as almost all the rest of mankind, to have heen at 
heart a tuft-hunter. His great argument is that Dr. Johnson 
went out for a night’s fun with Topham Beauclerk; and that 
he, the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, believes that probably 
the Doctor would not have done as much, if he had been 
wakened up by Goldsmith. The actual facts are, it seems, to 
be as nothing in the presence of a pure hypothesis. 
If we seem, however, to be subjecting our living English 
novelists to the test of too severe a standard, let us thankfully 





* Perhaps the state 
And royal splendour I affect, is deemed 
A proof of pride,—yet they that these contemn 
Know little of the springs that move mankind. 
Tis but a juvenile philosophy 
That casts such things aside, 
Which, be they in themselves or vile or precious, 
Are means to govern.’—Philip Van Artevelde, part ii. 
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admit that we adopt that standard, because their real merits are 
of so high an order. Compared with a Guerazzi, or an Eugene 
Sue or Georges Sand, they are excellence itself. It is because 
the author of the ‘ Newcomes’ has shown himself capable of 
such sympathy with all that is generous and even religious, that 
we complain of the re-appearance of his old faults of trying to 
detect, not ‘the soul of goodness in things evil,’ but continually 
the presence of evil in things good. But we must not suffer 
ourselves to go astray from our main subject into the general 
question of Mr. Thackeray’s tone. So we here take leave of 
this very remarkable writer, for the present, with the beautiful 
poem of Miss Procter’s, entitled ‘ The Dark Side ;’ a poem which 
we have never been able to avoid applying to the author of 
‘Vanity Fair.’ 


‘ Thou hast done well, perhaps, 
To lift the bright P sata 
And lay the bitter truth 
Before our shrinking eyes ; 
When evil crawls below 
What seems so pure and fair, 
Thine eyes are keen and true 
To find the serpent there : 
And yet—I turn away, 
Thy task is not divine, 
The evil angels look 
On earth with eyes like thine. 


‘ Thou hast done well, pockape, 
y 


To show how closely wound 
Dark threads of sin and self 
With our best deeds are found ; 
How great and noble hearts, 
es for lofty aims, 
Have still some earthly cord 
A meaner spirit claims : 
And yet—although thy task 
Is well and fairly done, 
Methinks for such as thou 
There is a holier one. 


‘Shadows there are who dwe! 
Among us, yet t, 
Deaf to ’ixim of God, 
Or kindly human heart ; 
Voices of earth and heaven 
Call, but they turn away, 
And Love, through such black night, 
Can see no hope of day : 
And yet—our eyes are dim, 
And thine are keener far; 
Then gaze till thou canst see 
The glimmer of some star. 
P2 
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‘ The black stream flows along,’ 
Whose waters we despise— 
Show us reflected there 
Some fragment of the skies ; 
*Neath tangled thorns and briars, 
(The task is fit for thee,) 
Seek for the hidden flowers 
We are too blind to see; 
Then will I thy great gift 
A crown and blessing call ; 
Angels look thus on men, 
And God sees good in all!’ 


We turn to Mr. Trollope. Mr. Trollope is certainly one of 
the most genial of our writers. His social creed is not likely 
to be an ill-natured one. He does not, indeed, introduce among 
his grandees any representatives of its more gifted members, 
any persons at all ——— to such men as the late Lord 
Ellesmere, or to Lords Derby, Rosse, Lindsay, Caernarvon, or 
the like; nor has he created (perhaps no other writer has) such 
a pair as Audley Egerton and Lord L’Estrange, in Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s ‘My Novel.’ But, on the whole, the author of 
‘ Dr. Thorne ’ (we name what we are inclined to think his most 
brilliant production) seems to have no very particular quarrel 
with the state of English society; and probably thinks that, 
even if the peerage were abolished to-morrow, people who were 
inclined to toady others would somehow manage to accomplish the 
process. No one probably has drawn more good-tempered por- 
traits of the various classes, though perhaps the less ornamental 
members of each, but especially of the highest, are a little unduly 
prominent. But will his chapter in ‘Dr. Thorne,’ headed 
‘What the world says about blood,’ stand the test of examina- 
tion? Not for a moment; for on the writer’s own showing, we 
scarcely know where to find a more complete specimen of illo- 
gical argument. The conclusion sought to be enforced is this, 
that where there is money, the question of birth is wholly dis- 
regarded. And the method of proof is, that the son and heir 
of the first family of commoners in a county—an earl’s grand- 
son by the mother’s side to boot—may, without loss of caste, 
wed a young lady of humble and even questionable parentage, 
provided she has a large fortune. But surely this is to admit 
that the position of this newly-wedded couple requires blood on 
one side. Unless Mr. Trollope is prepared to show that a young 
pair, with the same wealth as Mr. and Mrs. Gresham, but no 

irth on either side, could hold the same position in Barsetshire 
(a conclusion entirely at variance with every picture of life that 





1 Legends and Lyrics. By Adelaide Anne Procter. First Series, p. 121. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 
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he has drawn), his case entirely falls to the ground. All that 
he has proved is a position that Mr. Dickens has elsewhere laid 
down, that ancient descent on one side, especially on the mascu- 
line side, is allowed to cover a very considerable defect upon 
the other. A doctrine this not unintelligible nor irrational in 
itself, either on moral or physiological grounds; although we are 
far from denying that Mr. Trollope has a perfect right to 
satirize, with keenness and justice, the immense difference made 
in such cases by the presence or absence of a wealthy dower. 

We turn to Mr. Dickens. This popular writer has un- 
doubtedly, both in ‘ Little Dorrit’ and in other works, attacked 
with considerable severity, and even bitterness, the governing 
classes of Great Britain. But then it must be borne in mind 
that in ‘ Hard Times’ he is fully as severe on millocrats, and 
in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ on American democracy. Indeed we 
hardly know of any state of society or any government that 
he has praised, if we except the favourable allusions made in 
‘ Little Dorrit’ to the empire of Russia; a somewhat singular 
country for a liberal novelist to select as the object of his 
admiration. 

Nor is this universal (or nearly universal) satire the only 
element to be taken into account in estimating the intensity of 
Mr. Dickens's attack upon aristocracy. ‘ Bleak House’ is well 
worthy of consideration from the point of view we are now 
striving to occupy. Can it be denied that the assault upon the 
most obvious temptations of the upper classes in a land like 
ours is not wholly groundless? Those temptations we conceive 
to be two. Firstly, there is the difficulty—great to all of us, 
but greatest probably to the highly born—of realising the 
solemn truth that social superiority, like every other superiority 
of mere earthly texture, is for this life only. The danger of 
half unconsciously imbibing a contrary notion is pointed out in 
that striking passage where Sir Leicester Dedlock is represented 
as dimly fancying that the decease of members of his house is 
announced by the angel of death with becoming dignity to 
other departed lords and gentlemen. The second danger to 
this class we imagine to be a refined species of selfishness, a 
tendency to look upon government as an institution made not 
‘for the glory of God and the relief of maua’s estate,’ but for 
the advantage of those who adiuinister it. Dr. Arnold’s indig- 
nation at this sort of conservatism, at the temper of mind which, 
after a hearty meal, expresses wonder why the hungry are dis- 
contented, is well known. Perhaps, however, as agreement 
between minds of decidedly opposite tendencies is always 
allowed to possess peculiar weight, some of our readers may be 
interested in seeing a similar view as expressed in a recent 
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work by Dr. Newman. Here is that writer’s description of 
a Conservative :— 

‘It means a man who is at the top of the tree, and knows it, and means 
never to come down, whatever it may cost him to keep his place there. It 
means a man who upholds government, and society, and the existing state of 
things,—not because it exists,—not because it is good and desirable, because 
it is established, because it is a benefit to the population, because it is full of 
promise for the future,—but rather because he himself is well off in con- 
sequence of it, and because to take care of number one is his main political 

rinciple. It means a man who defends religion, not for religion’s sake, but 
or the sake of its accidents and externals.’! 

An exact comment upon these words of Dr. Newman’s may 
be seen in that chapter of ‘Bleak House’ which describes the 
party assembled at Chesney Wold; a brilliant assemblage 
represented as not destitute either of courage, refinement, educa- 
tion, or wit; but in conjunction with all these endowments, a 
pervading sertiment that government meant the possession of 
office by one great family with its dependents, to be alternately 
exchanged into the hands of one or two rival leading politicians 
with their dependents. 

And yet those who would speak of the social creed promulgated 
by Mr. Dickens as bearing entirely in one direction, and that the 
democratic, may well pause in the presence of some of his por- 
traitures. Not only do the nouwveaua riches come in for their 
share of his lash,—as, for instance, the people who hire Ruth 
Pinch as a governess, in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,—but the effect of 
the representation of the two classes in ‘ Bleak House’ is some- 
thing marvellous. It may be that in sitting down to compose 
his work, Mr. Dickens jntended to engage our sympathies rather 
on the side of the self-made man, the iron-master, than on that 
of the country gentleman of ancient heritage. Yet whether 
from some innate fairness, from the grace which Cassandra 
sung of as clinging to the homes of such masters,” or from the 
insensible needs of his own composition, we will venture to sa 
that, in the case of ninety-nine readers out of every eto 
the’result is entirely opposite. The vigour and independence of 

he iron-master, however justly deserving of respect, however 
valuable as an element in the mental and material progress of 
the country, yet fails to touch the heart. But the image of Sir 
Leicester, in whom the might of a deep affection triumphs over 
all haughtiness, over all reasonable indignation at the blot upon 
his escutcheon, and the sad secret that has been withheld, takes 
captive the imagination, and dims all other impressions. We 
are almost reminded of the solemn forgiveness bestowed on that 
soul that loved much; and it remains a problem unsolved, 








1 The Office and Work of Universities, p. 198, 


2 dpvaomrAovtwr Searotaéy woAAn vdous.—— Asch, Acamemnon. 
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whether such pathos could easily be thrown around the fate of 
one who did not belong to one of the two extremes of society. 

For it must, we think, be confessed that the great middle class 
—and we have said that we write as belonging to it—does not 
(despite splendid and brilliant exceptions) produce a per centage 
proportionate to its numbers in the annals of heroism, genius, or 
sanctity. The very fact that it enjoys much happiness and comfort 
may be against it. We do not, indeed, wish to forget the noble 
and munificent institutions of various dates, that owe their 
existence to the profuse expenditure of money gained in commer- 
cial pursuits ;—where would be the College of 8. Peter’s, Radley, 
the Church of All Saints, Margaret Street, or that near Halifax, 
without such munificence? But the striking and romantic, 
the poetry of life, seems somehow to hover rather around the 
humbly and the highly born than those between: whose virtues, 
most admirable in themselves, and as necessary as any for the 
good governance of society, are apt to be of a solid rather than 
a showy character. It is not easy, for example, to imagine a 
finer specimen of his class than the late Joshua Watson, ‘the 
benefactor of all his brethren.’ Yet we can easily imagine a 
novelist of the very best intentions finding it much more easy 
to introduce into a story a person of far inferior character. And 
this may, perhaps, be one palliation of the charge brought 
against Sir E. B. Lytton, namely, that he displays sympathy 
with the upper and lower classes, rather than with the middle 
class. For we see even in Mr. Dickens, that he wins our regret 
more perhaps for little Nell and Sir Leicester than for any inter- 
mediate personages ; and it is therefore no wonder that in ‘ My 
Novel,’ our interest should in like manner be evoked on behalf 
of Riccabocca and the English grandees on one side, or the rise 
of the (seemingly) humbly born Leonard Fairfield on the other, 
rather than on behalf of any personage of intermediate condition. 
At the same time we fully admit that there does exist a real 
temptation in the minds of all of us to show favour to those who 
are decidedly below us, rather than to those who are only a 
degree or two inferior; a topic well handled in Mr. Henry 
Taylor’s excellent essay on‘ Humility and Independence.’? 

We have to apologise to our readers for the brief and frag- 
mentary character of these scattered hints. It must be remem- 
bered that we only pretend to illustrate a single feature in the 
teaching of our novelists. This necessarily excludes the con- 
sideration of some of the most eminent. We see, for example, 
nothing objectionable in the social creed of the writer who 
employs the pseudonym of George Eliot; but we feel the full 





 « Notes on Life, by Henry Taylor. 
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force of the singularly beautiful paper in a recent number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, which points out the dangerous tendency, 
in a religious aspect, of the teaching contained in the ‘ Mill on 
the Floss.’ In like manner, we have made but slight allusion to 
the meritorious features of Mr. Thackeray’s stories, such as 
‘ Pendennis, or the ‘ Newcomes ;’ and to that charm of bonhomie 
in Mr. Dickens, which makes many even of those who do not in 
anywise commit themselves to his views, whether social or poli- 
tical, admit that they seldom lay down his works without feeling 
themselves better disposed towards their fellow-creatures. 

- Similarly, in noticing the last of the authors to whom we 
shall refer, we shall touch upon one topic only, and that a topic 
which involves difference between ourselves and him. But let 
us not, on that account, be supposed to be blind to the many 
excellencies of the author of ‘‘Tom Brown.’ Declining, as we 
do, to enrol ourselves among the disciples of his school of 
thought, either in religion or in politics, we are yet deeply con- 
scious of the debt that we owe to him for the production of 
works so healthy, manly, and sincerely pious; works, of which 
the dangers, if any, must be considered as merged and lost 
amidst the abundance of good that they have already done and 
are yet to do.! 

But as we are unable to adopt more than a portion of his 
social creed, it becomes necessary to make a few general state- 
ments, in order that the nature of our agreement and of our 
divergence may become the more apparent. 

We have already admitted, we trust in no grudging terms, 
that the existence of high social position does carry with it its 
own peculiar temptations, both to its possessors and to those 
who in any way come across their path. These admissions we 
repeat ; but it seems to us best to do so in the words of one who 
cannot be suspected of a prejudice against ancestral claims, the 
heir to one of the oldest (perhaps the premier) of the earl- 
doms of Scotland. Thus speaks the author of the ‘ Lives of the 
Lindsays,’ to the cousins for whom he compiled his admirable 
family history:— 

‘Be grateful, then, for your descent from religious, as well as from noble 


ancestors; it is your duty to be so, and this is the only worthy tribute you can 
now pay to their ashes. Yet, at the same time, be most jealously on your 





1 En passant, we should like to enter a protest against the notion that all young 
men, who take part in manly exercises, must necessarily, if religious, be more or 
less disciples of Mr. Kingsley. The writer was a member of his College racing crew 
for four seasons (a crew that in the last of those seasons was head of the river), and 
his experience convinces him that such a notion is a mistaken one. He is also 
inclined to think that Tom Brown’s description of the Oxford of that day is in 
some respects tinted with too sombre shades of colour; but it must be owned that 
on this point it is very difficult to form a correct judgment. 
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guard lest this lawful satisfaction degenerate into arrogance, or a fancied supe- 
riority over those nobles of God’s creation, who, endowed in other respects 
with every exalted quality, cannot point to a long line of ancestry. Pride is of 
all sius the most hateful in the sight cf God; and, of the proud, who is so 
mean, who so despicable as he that values himself on the merits of others ?— 
And were they all so meritorious, these boasted ancestors? were they all 
Christians ’—Remember, remember—if some of them have deserved praise, 
others have equally merited censure,—if there have been “stainless knights,” 
never yet was there a stainless family since Adam’s fall. ‘ Where then is 
bousting?” For we would not, I hope, glory in iniquity. 

“Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 
And, after all, what little reason has Europe to plume herself on ancestral 
antiquity! Not one of our most venerable pedigrees can vie with that of a 
Rajpoot of India, or a Rechabite of the desert: nor is it but to our Christian 
birth that we owe a temporary superiority to the “dispersed of Judah” and the 
‘outcasts of Isracl,” whose fathers bent before the Ark of the Covenant when 
ours were nameless idolaters.’ 

But respect for birth, in itself, we have learnt to look upon 
(with one of our best historians, the late Sir Francis Palgrave) 
as simply a fact in human nature. The author of ‘Tom Brown,’ 
and Mr. Thackeray seem to imagine that such respect, and the 
desire for personal honours and decorations, would die out with 
the extinction of an hereditary peerage. History and experience 
teach a very different lesson. Mr. Grote can tell us, in that part of 
his History which treats of Alcibiades, how great was the influence 
of birth in Athens. Dr. Arnold, in his first and second volumes of 
the ‘ History of Rome,’ proves its excessive power in that republic, 
and, if he was severe on the Roman aristocracy at first, in the 
posthumous volume he does full justice to the true nobleness that 
it displayed in the contest against Hannibal. For a proof of the 
continuous, possibly exaggerated, influence of such feeling under 
the Empire, we have only to turn to the famous satire of Juvenal. 
In the only democratic country of any size in Europe, we mean 
Switzerland, birth is allowed a very considerable social influence, 
and in some places, as Bern, no inconsiderable political sway. 
The cantons of that federation contain some families which may 
fairly take rank among the oldest in Europe, and we can answer 
for the great consideration they enjoy. As regards Americans, 
the excitement caused by the visit of the Prince of Wales 
showed their high appreciation of the poetry that lies in titles 
that connect the past with the present. Nor is it easy to study 
American books of fiction and of travel with any attention, nor 
to inquire of the most sober travellers, without arriving at the 
conviction that the satire of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ on this head, 
is scarcely, if at all exaggerated.‘ And if any would imagine 





1 The following is a specimen that might easily be matched, of American regard 
for title, as described by an American :— 


‘But a few days befure the fancy ball, a new fly was cast into the fashionable 
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that hereditary distinctions are the sole and sufficient cause of 
the aristocratic bias of British officers, let him read the following 
account, from an evidently well-informed writer, of the tone of 
the officers at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. ‘Though generally gentlemanly and considerate towards 
‘ their subordinates, the aristocratic proclivities of these officers 
‘ have estranged the affections of the soldiery. Thus custom, 
if not regulation, enjoins a slavish mode of addressing the 
officers in the third person, altogether foreign to the genius of 
our common language; and an infringement of this formula is 
always noticed by a glance of stern displeasure. ‘Thus also 
such is their punctiliousness as to the due recognition of their 
runk, that even when in mufti, and therefore, according to 
‘ military etiquette, not entitled thereto, a salute is frequently 
exacted from the guards. Yet the prevalent tone of feeling 
is neither chivalrous nor manly, for many instances might be 
cited of officers who unscrupulously availed themselves of 
political influence to remain absent from their corps during 
the entire Mexican war; a procedure susceptible of the worst 
construction, but which was unnoticed by their comrades 
otherwise than by a covert sarcasm.’! This description looks 
like an exaggeration of the English system without its attendant 
benefits. 

We must add that regard to birth flourishes amidst dissimi- 
larities of race and creed. The Hindoos, who revolted against 
us, make much of ancient descent in their gentry. Ireland is 
at variance with England to a great extent, both in creed and 
blood: yet Ireland exhibits (teste Mr. Thackeray’s Note-Book) 


current that quite eclipsed anything that had appeared before. An English earl, 
fresh from the Continent, came up to Saratoga one day in a train from New York, 
and would be present at the fancy ball. 

‘Here was new cause for strife between the Nashes and the Sykeses, which of 
these ladies should secure the nobleman for the fancy ball. True, the earl was 
very young, awkward as the schoolboy he was, and really looked more like a 
juvenile horse-jockey than a civilized gentleman. But he was an earl; would 
assuredly have a seat in the House of Lords if ever he became old enough ; besides, 
he had already lost thirty thousand dollars at the gambling table, and bore it like 
a prince. 

‘ Here was an object worth contending for. What American lady would be 
immortalised by leaning upon the arm of an earl, as she entered the assembly 
room? No minor claims could be put in here. The earl undoubtedly belonged 
to Mrs. Nash or Mrs. Sykes—which should it be? This was the question that 
agitated all fashionable life at the Springs to its centre. Partisans were brought 
into active operation. Private ambassadors went and came from the gambling 
saloons to the drawing-rooms, looking more portentous than any messenger ever 
sent from the allied powers to the Czar. 

‘The innocent young lord who had escaped from his Tutor for a lark at the 
Springs, was terribly embarrassed by so many attentions.’— Fashion and Famine, 
or Contrasts in Society, p. 152. By Mrs. Ann Stephens. (Eng. Edit.) Bentley, 
1854. 

1 «Once a Week,’ for Tune 22, 1861 (page 710). Art. ‘ America Militant.’ 
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this same characteristic in an intensified form. And indeed, as 
has been again and again remarked, those who profess a total 
indifference to birth ought, if consistent, to welcome to their 
homes the son of a man who has suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law, as willingly as the son of the most estimable personage. 
Now so far is such a notion from commending itself to the 
popular view, that the children of a malefactor have been known 
to change their names as a necessary condition of peace and 
success in life; and a géne has been thrown over a tea-table by 
a mere idle jest which created an utterly false suspicion that the 
nephew of a murderer was one of the guests. Physiologists 
(such as Mr. Lewes and the brilliant author of ‘ Elsie Venner’) 
agree with historians and biographers in believing in the charac- 
teristics of particular families as well as races, and scout Mr. 
Buckle’s absurd attempt to ignore the influence of parentage. 
It might diminish the extreme sensitiveness of Mr. P we on 
this subject if he could once bring himself to regard the tempta- 
tion, against which he so rightly warns us in its excess, as one 
that is common to man, and capable, like other temptations, of 
being turned to good. Let it. be added that if the peerage 
were abolished to-morrow, family names would still remain. 
Nothing, it has been justly remarked, is more aristocratic than 
a name: and though the French Convention did with stern 
consistency meditate the putting down of names, yet few will 
be found, we imagine, either in the old world or the new, to 
suggest that we should all adopt the name of Brown. 

‘The author of ‘ ‘Tom Brown’ would probably argue thus :— 
A given personage, A. B., may be found, who shall be clever, 
well informed, munificent, equitable, and even religious; but 
there is a dead fly in the sweet ointment; all is marred by an 
over-weening sense of his rank. Such a case is, no doubt, per- 
fectly possible. But is it not equally true that the temptations 
of personal beauty, of great wealth, or brilliant talents may stand 
in precisely the same relation to the general character of other 
men? We believe that it is impossible to rid the world of any 
one of these temptations. At certain periods, indeed, the cry is 
raised that blood is henceforth to be nothing. But these cries 
are very old. Pindar and Theognis regret the ascendancy 
being gained by wealth over birth. Their regrets were surel 
premature. Paris, at the close of the last century, sends all 
aristocrats to the guillotine; and in 1861 we find the 7Zimes’ 
correspondent declaring that for some years past the influence 
of the Faubourg S. Germain has been steadily increasing, and 
is at the present moment very great. 

In the case of the other temptations above named, it is readily 
seen that they may form part of the character, and be the main- 
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spring of much of its good as well as of something of its faultiness. 
Will any impartial observer deny that this holds good of the 
influence of birth both in individuals and in society at large? 
Hardly, we think, so candid a witness as ‘Tom Brown.’ 

It is common for these writers against the pretensions of birth 
to assure us that they have never winced under the scorn of the 
ingenué nati, nor been in anywise fascinated by its attentions. 
It is worthy of the freshness and honesty of Mr. Hughes's tales 
that his heroes pretend nothing of the kind. They admit how 
the nonchalance of an aristocrat wounded their self-love; how 
the courtesy of a good specimen of the order delighted them. 
These admissions are large; they seem to us to grant the 
existence of a special refinement in the class referred to—a re- 
finement capable, no doubt, of great abuse, but almost, if not 
entirely, unattainable in a country which should destroy the 
institution of aristocracy. For, as has been well said, to this 
institution ‘we look for preserving among us those fine social 
‘ characteristics which are generated by high cultivation acting 
‘on manly activity—characteristics which are crushed and beaten 
‘down in a democracy, and feebly luxuriate under a despotism.’ ' 
If some of our novelists unduly honour the institution, it does 
not follow that their opponents in the realm of fiction are not 
equally extreme in their depreciation. 


We must not omit to observe that Mr. Hughes, among his 
many merits, warns us equally against worship of wealth; and 
is as strong as his teacher, Dr. Arnold, against supposing that 
majorities are a safe guide in matters of principle. We must 
part with him by making a brief comment on the following 
passage from ‘ Tom Brown’s School-Days:’— 


‘I never came across but two of you [Lords], who could value a man wholly 
and solely for what was in him; who thought themselves verily and indeed of 
the same flesh and blood as John Jones the attorney’s clerk, and Bill Smith the 
costermonger, and-could act as if they thought so.’—Chap. ii. 


Granting, as we have granted, that the latter of the two 
temptations here specified, is intensified in the case of the nobles 
of the land; we are totally unable to see that it is in any way 
peculiar to them. We believe that in the case of the humblest 
person who keeps a servant, it requires an act of faith to realise 
thoroughly the truth, that if by Divine mercy both are hereafter 
among the redeemed, that servant | occupy by an unspeakable 
degree the higher place in heaven. And as for the first fault, the 
tendency not to value men for their proper worth, being thought 
a special characteristic of the aristocracy: the notion is to us 
truly astonishing; nor do we understand how it could have 





1 Guardian Newspaper, for October 15, 1856. Art. ‘Barrack Manners. 
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entered into the head of any one who was not under the dominion 
of a strong and deeply-seated prejudice. To ‘value a man 
wholly and solely for what is in him,’ has always seemed to us 
one of the greatest and rarest triumphs of matured Christian 
principle that we can conceive: and if our author is acquainted 
with two nobles who had attained to this most lofty standard, 
his intercourse with peers ought to be very large, not to make 
this a considerable per-centage. To say nothing of the fact that 
the phrase admits of some ambiguity: for if ‘ what was in him,’ 
includes intellectual gifts, it must be remembered that these 
are in themselves no more meritorious than the gifts of birth, 
or beauty, or strength; and that though the idolatry of rank 
is bad, yet the idolatry of genius is not good. 

If any of our readers are desirous of pursuing these trains of 
thought, they may find aid in the works we have quoted, and in 
Lord Bacon's Essays. But above all let them study the fourth 
of Dr. Mill’s invaluable Sermons on the Temptation: a mass 
of solid gold which might be beaten out into a sheet of vast 
extent. 

In the old fable the fox had many wiles and yet was caught; 
the cat knew but one, but that one insured her safety. Our 
novelists give us many plans for defence against these social 
snares. We know but of one, the abiding and ever deepening 
sense that all these earthly distinctions, beauty, birth, wealth, 
genius, are but things of this perishing world, and have no place 
in the world to come. In really believing this, and in gaining 
grace to act upon our belief, lies surely the great one safe- 
guard of our frail, but redeemed, humanity. 








Art. [X.—1. Ecclesiastical Gazette (Monthly). Cox. 
2. Colonial Church Chronicle (Monthly). Rivingtons. 
3. Church Journal (Weekly). New York. 


4. The Sword of the Lord. A Sermon preached at Newark, 
New Jersey, September 26, 1861. By J. E. Srearns, A.M. 


Ir is two years since we gave a sketch of the growth and 
actual attitude of the Church cause and the Church party. In 
the interval which has elapsed, various Church questions have, 
more or less, shifted their ground, so it will not be unprofit- 
able to review their present condition under the additional light 
of recent events. At that time the S. George’s-in-the-East 
scandal was at its height, and the theatre-preachings had not 
arisen to stimulate the sated palate of religious emotionists ; while 
‘Essays and Reviews’ were still unpublished and unanticipated. 
The Cuevsuiion of York was not yet a deliberative body, and 
those {frequent conglomerate meetings of clergy and laity com- 
bining the two sides of Church politics—never acknowledged, but 
always felt within them—which had grown out of the revival of 
regular synods and the decay of Church Unions, were new to their 
equally useful and diplomatic mission. Lord Ebury’s raid on 
the Prayer-Book had not yet got into straits between the solid 
opposition of the ten thousand clergy and the hardly less damag- 
ing burlesque of his own offspring, on his own showing, yawning 
over the Good-Friday Collects. The House of Commons had 
not yet acted out that immortal series of Wednesdays which, 
in scattering right and left the various anti-Church projects of 
many liberal members, inflicted a grave repulse on the marriage- 
law amendment intrigue, snubbed the ‘liberation’ aggression 
on churchyards and endowed schools extinguished Mr Locke 
King’s attempts to introduce universal Rentke, and placed the 
church-rate controversy in a position which has imposed its equit- 
able compromise as a duty upon Churchmen, and branded the 
rejection by Dissenters of any fair proposition as an anti-social 
offence. The Education Commissioners’ verdict was still an object 
of anxious speculation ; and the new education minute had not yet 
oe like a shell in the middle of our quiet village schools. 
he chief vicissitudes in secular affairs which have checkered 
these twenty-four months, have been the union of Italy, minus 
Rome and Venice, under one sovereign, with constitutional in- 
stitutions; in England, the formal abandonment by politicians of 
simulated zeal for parliamentary reform as an engine of political 
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offence and defence, and the great National Loss; in France, 
commercial experiments and financial dangers ; in America, the 
bursting of the bubble of democracy—the foundering in the 
deep seas, by its own unwieldiness, of that tall menacing galleon 
which had so long hovered round the shores of the Old World. 

If we are asked whether we think the account sums up with 
profit or loss to the Church, we have no hesitation in replying, 
with profit. Indeed, of all the items of the balance-sheet which 
we have recapitulated, the only one which, upon the face of it, 
seems detrimental, is that of ‘Essays and Reviews.’ We grant 
to the fullest the dangerous character of that pernicious volume ; 
we recognise to the utmost the signal run which it has had among 
sensation readers, cumulating in its reprint in the feuilletons of 
Australian newspapers; but -we reckon on the other side, the 
valuable shock which it has given to that large class of floating 
respectability, which nothing but such a revelation of ulterior in- 
tentions would have strung up to a more manly confession of a 
faith which was always implicit with them. Estimating at its right 
weight the frothiness of that popularity which the book has yet 
attained, we believe that all its success will, in the long run 
—and not a very long one either—prove most detrimental to 
that party, self-named of progress, who thought to set up their 
Koran in the prosy lucubrations of the ‘ Seven Champions of 
un-Christendom.’ ‘Two years ago, speaking of the Broad Church 
(so-called) party, we divided it into two classes, as follows :— 

* The High Church cause combines the different sections of its followers in 
the belief of an apostolic ministry and sacramental grace. Low Churchmen 
have their Shibboleths. But the definition of a Broad Churchman as such is 
merely the negative one, that he does not choose to be called either High or 
Low. There are persons using the name who consider “ Church ” merely as an 
expletive, and in whose eyes “ Broad” is pretty well synonymous with indistinct 
and undefined, “ Christians unattached,” in short, who have not openly left the 
Establishment. But it is most unjust to impute this character to Broad 
Churchmen as a class, for we are convinced that under that vocable are in- 
cluded many men really zealous for the Church cause, and for the bene esse of 
the actual Prayer-Book Church, but to whom the name and idea of party, in 
connexion with religious affairs, is peculiarly offensive, and who, aecordingly, 
take refuge in an appellation which they consider has come into existence as a 
protest against the High and the Low Church parties.’ 

We appeal to the divergence of thought evolved in the 
authorship on one side, and reception on the other, of ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ in proof of the justness of our antecedent esti- 
mate. As we have said so much on this subject, which has now 
travelled out of the stage of controversy into that of a judicial 
decision, our silence on the subject just now will not be 
misconstrued. 

The general result of the two years of Church progress 
within which we confine our present investigation, has been to 
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confirm that tendency towards conservative consolidation, of 
which, in our former article, we indicated the beginnings. 
Bright aspirations of universal peace, Catholic consent really in 
operation, dissent self-immolated, prelates leading senates, and 
adjudicating from the heights of the world’s tribunals, have 
faded into the evening twilight. A much humbler, more 
prosaic line of duty has been opened out, if not to our am- 
bition, at least to our persistent exertions. Keeping things 
well at home has been acknowledged as an aim not un- 
worthy even of unspotted holiness, high intellect, and prac- 
tical indefatigability. There are those who will attack this 
open acceptance of a more confined sphere of activity, this 
abdication of a lively hope of ever beholding in the flesh any 
extraordinary manifestation of the long prayed-for salutare 
Israel in our generation, as a proof of blunted faith, debased 
motives of action, or even of incipient worldliness. We are 
prepared for the imputations, which we can only meet by an 
appeal to the providential order of the world’s course, as a 
standing protest against the lawfulness of expecting extra- 
ordinary manifestations; and as a proof that those who do their 
duty most straightforwardly under ordinary circumstances are 
the best prepared to grapple effectively with unexpected con- 
tingencies. A few years ago we seemed to be playing double 
or quits; now the preservation of the Church being assured, 
we may more confidently exert ourselves in strengthening 
its bulwarks. If there is no great hope of any abnormal 
amelioration of the Church of England in our time, so there 
is no great fear of any hopeless deterioration. We are neither 
likely to hear the call to assemble in universal council, 
nor yet the warning voice to go hence and abandon our dese- 
crated altars. The battle of Church life is incessant, and it 
covers a wide field, and so our pickets must be both numerous 
and vigilant. We are not for the moment discussing the accidents 
of the ceaseless conflict with the visible powers of evil; we are 
merely look to those exertions which are destined to maintain the 
bene esse of the existing English Church, as a movement towards 
the most hopeful evangelization of our masses. The sustenta- 
tion of a learned and well-trained, and therefore influential 
clergy, is not the least difficult or least needful of these 
endeavours. The necessity of learning and of training is now 
theoretically acknowledged. R. H. Froude’s crude sally in 
favour of a ‘snob clergy’ is no longer appealed to as a pro- 
hetical utterance. But the broad fact remains behind, that the 
eedless subdivision of parishes, and the scant endowment of 
district churches, has lowered the standard of requirements for 
the Christian ministry, and rendered reconstructive reformation 
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more difficult than it would have been, had the problem of mis- 
sionary development in populous places been put before the 
Church, with the enlarged lights of its actual experience. We 
place this peril in the front, because we esteem it the most 
dangerous, because insidious, foe of the Church. It is very 
closely allied to that delusion of the day, which confounds scenic 
self-abasement with self-denying Christian humility ; which says 
that Apostles are commissioned to serve tables, and applauds the 
histrionic enthusiasm which would abandon the study or the 
cathedral, to harangue cadgers from the steps of an omnibus, 
as though this were the beginning and end of the Church’s 
work. Theatre preaching is, after all, but the abuse of this 
way of thinking, and as its abuse, it has its utility in startling 
worthy persons, who might otherwise have continued bound in 
the entanglements of the specious delusion. 

Apart from this danger, the Church of England is, just now, 
as far as we can judge, in that condition of an arrested chronic 
change, which promises permanence, and renders amelioration 
possible. Recent appointments to the episcopate, made by the 
ci-devant ‘man of God,’ indicate the tardily-attained convic- 
tion that the function of the Church is not to ape the conventicle; 
for certainly Wigram, Philpott, and Thomson, are not names 
which we connect with platform clap-trap. The appointment ot 
Dean Ellicott is also a recognition of the right functions of 
a cathedral. To he sure, the throne of S. Cuthbert, Cosin, 
and Butler, has just been mounted by a prelate, who alone 
among the Episcopate has pronounced himself favourable to 
an alteration of the Prayer-Book. But it remains to be seen 
whether this ill-judged charge of Bishop Baring, at Gloucester, 
is to be accepted as a policy for the future, or the laboured 
renunciation of an impossible theory. The anti-Prayer-Book 
agitation may still simmer on, but in the meanwhile its dis- 
comfiture is safe so long as its advocacy continues to be the 
om of the amiable but not judicious peer who stands 
identified with that hopeless cause. The world’s politics 
have grown too serious for people to run gratuitously into 
any such entanglement of minute disputations as a Prayer- 
Book Reform Bill, or Commission of Revision, would infallibly 
produce, and Lord Ebury is too compromised to have any great 
prospect of persuading any influential body to listen to his alter- 
native schemes of petty disturbance. In the meanwhile, the real 
inconvenience which he blunderingly strove to rectify, is re- 
forming itself, in the ever increasing, and now officially per- 
mitted system of dividing services, and of having separate lita- 
nies and communions. 

Of course a necessary accident of this settling down of Church 
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difficulties is the apparent blurring of the sharp lines of Church 
party warfare. A Church conservative reaction as much implies 
that the zeal of ardent Church ameliorators is modified, as that 
the indefatigability of Church pseudo-reformers is restrained. 
This condition of things has undoubtedly its disappointing and 
disappointed side. It involves an acquiescence in a medium 
level of general moderation which would have seemed intoler- 
able to the ardent spirits of ‘fifteen years ago. But it equally 
implies what those ardent, because more youthful Churchmen, 
did not sufficiently appreciate—the superior advantages of a wide 
area of modified success over a steep and desperately defended 
vantage ground of limited area. The Church movement at one 
moment ran the risk of being an ‘ism, and being guided by 
‘ites.’ It has escaped this danger, and it may now confidently, 
in spite of multiplying Peel districts, expect to pass on the 
English Church, to a coming generation, as if not all, or by a 
great deal all, that the most moderate yet steadfast Churchman 
might wish it to be, at all events, a national institution, standing 
on a higher general level, doctrinal, practical, and national, than 
it did in our fathers’ and grandfathers’ days; appealing to nobler 
natures ; more generally and more generously beloved and sup- 
ported. It will be our children’s and our children’s children’s 
office to use the opportunity which we bequeath to them to 
advance their inheritance to some still higher and more secured 
position. 

In our former article, we dwelt at considerable length upon 
the rise, decay, and downfal, of that system of Church repre- 
sentation—excellently contrived, as we maintain, for a very 
useful object—the Church Unions; voluntary and elastic 
bodies, recruited exclusively and avowedly out of the High 
Church ranks, and intended to sustain not only the Church 
establishment, but the genuine doctrines of the Church. We 
may assume that these Unions died out because they had accom- 
plished a successful work. This work was the preservation, 
through a very anxious period, of that spirit of genuine Church- 
manship which has become the habitual nature of so many 
persons of various stations and differing accomplishments, to 
which, under Providence, we owe our preservation from calam- 
ities which might otherwise have overwhelmed the English 
Church. We are now, we repeat, living in quieter times. 
Points that we used to fight about, with a half-unconscious 
pride in their partizan character, are now the rule of action of 
persons then most strongly antagonistic to us. In those days, 
for example, the advocacy of free Churches rested upon a 
resolute minority ; now the apologist for pews has to excuse his 
own perversity or daring. ‘The use of occasional litanies at 
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unusual periods, and still more of the holy Communion, as sanc- 
tifying occasional events, would have been remarked upon as a 
badge of extreme partizanship. It is now accepted on all sides 
as a seemly and wholesome thing. Journals to which we used 
to look with scared anxiety for the attacks which they made 
upon our exertions, are now half trusted as friends, half listened 
to as candid monitors. :; 

We do not impute this change of feeling formally to the 
Church Unions—bodies of a defensive and not a legislative or 
missionary character. But we have a right of appeal to it as 
alike giving grounds for asserting that Church Unions have 
been very useful, and for explaining why they have now 
fallen into neglect. In their place has grown up a series of 
organizations, composed on different principles, and termed 
generally Church Defence Societies. ‘The immediate cause 
of their rapid success was the notoriety which the blundering 
effrontery of some of their own leaders gave to a wide con- 
spiracy against the Church in its political and proprietary 
aspects, under the specious appellation of the Society for the 
Liberation of Religion from State Control and Patronage— 
more compendiously entitled the Liberation Society. Church- 
men were fairly frightened and disgusted by the insolence of 
this association, and began to form Church Defence Societies, 
on the principle of uniting Churchmen of all shades of opinion 
for all such objects as they could combine in promoting, and 
particularly in antagonism to the assaults of the Liberation 
Society. The central body which undertakes to control the 
action of the local societies is that Church Institution of 
London, to whose first beginnings we alluded in our former 
article. We need not now recapitulate how this Institution was 
moulded out of Mr. Hoare’s system of lay consultees, or explain 
its somewhat complex organization, by which an exclusively lay 
society in town acts as at once the mouthpiece and the adviser 
of clergy all over the country. It has certainly made its in- 
fluence directly felt, and it has indirectly screwed up the 
clergy to better views of combined action, and more appre- 
ciation of systematic co-operation. 

The congress of Rural Deans, assembled in London last spring 
under its auspices, was an evidence of the sort of influence whic 
the Institution was able to bring to bear upon the country. 
The office of those who,composed that meeting gave it a kind of 
synodical character ; and the persons who were present at it were 
sufficiently pleased with their day's work to make it probable 
that the experiment would be repeated. If this were done, the 
often desiderated infusion of a larger proportion of the paro- 
chial clergy into the Church’s synodical action would be some- 
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what irregularly, but still practically effected. Convocation 
could not fail to attach much weight to the judgment of such a 
body as a congress of the Rural Deans of England, and 
that congress would no doubt assemble in concert with the 
sessions of the constitutional synod. The influence of the 
Church Institution has, of course, its concomitant disadvan- 
tages, as it can only be worked at the expense of a perpetual 
compromise within the Society’s own Committee-room, where 
many questions of vital interest, in various ways, to different 
members of the body, are never allowed to be broached. 
Yet this very compromise has its good side, in tending to 
bring together persons who, but for such an institution, would 
have gone on brooding over and exaggerating their points 
of difference, while now they are driven to seek joint action 
upon those matters in which they agree, and can co-operate 
together. 

It is somewhat curious that the particular question—to which 
more than any other the Church institution owes its existence, 
should be the one on which it has to confine itself to generalities, 
and to repeated condemnations of Sir J. Trelawny’s particular 
Bill. To be sure, at the recent congress of Church Defence 
Societies, holden at Cambridge, the same policy was adopted. 
The reason is obvious, namely, that there is unfortunately a 
division of opinion among Churchmen as to the best method of 
taking advantage of that remarkable turn of fortune which has 
converted the majority of seventy-four for the total abolition of 
Church-rates, into the Speaker’s casting-vote against it. There 
on one side is a considerable body whom it is, perhaps, rather 
unfair to describe as the no-surrender men, for they are, 
most of them, willing to surrender all the constitutional safe- 
guards, which gs it in the power of a majority to defeat 
a rate, but who are wholly unwilling to offer any relief 
to the conscientious objector. The policy, generally speaking, 
of this section, is to assimilate the levying of the rate to that 
of the poor-rate, to emancipate districts from the control and 
Church taxation of the mother Church, and to allow the vestry 
itself, at its good pleasure, to excuse or else insist on payment 
from each objector. Another, and we should hope a larger party 
agrees with this one in the emancipation of districts and in the 
improvement of the method of levying, but offers in return the 
quid pro quo of excusing those from payment who object to the 
rate—some plans insisting on, and others dispensing with the as- 
surance on the part of the objector that his scruples are consci- 
entious or that he is a Dissenter. In compensation, they insist 
that the man who will not pay shall not have a seat at the 
Church vestry, but that its concerns be managed by bond fide 
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Churchmen, instead of its being the bull-ring where brawling 
Nonconformists are to bait the Church and its minister. A third 
party has happily died away, which attempted to compromise 
the question by abandoning that portion of the rate which 
related to worship expenses, and only retaining a fabric rate. 
The evils of this proposal were patent. If the Dissenter were 
expected to pay the rate cheerfully, because his rate was not 
meant to pay for surplice or Prayer-Book, but only for walls 
and roof, he would, if he were a logical man, be very willing 
to accept the proposition, and rejoin: ‘ Very well, here is my rate, 
‘ now give me my share of the walls and roof. You demand the 
‘ payment from me, because you tell me these churches are 
‘ national edifices, devoted to the worship of the Almighty by 
‘the whole people. I am one of the people; the congregation 
‘with which I worship belengs to the nation; make it pos- 
‘sible for us conscientiously to worship God, according to the 
‘ form in which we can join, within that building.’ This line 
of argument would have been yerfectly unanswerable when 
addressed to persons who had purposely converted the Church- 
rate into a fabric-rate for the sake of netting the Dissenters’ 
quota. There was the example also of the manner in which the 
Government had usurped the fabrics of the Churches in many 
continental States, to point a moral against a usurpation, which 
would have been precisely similar in character, though perpe- 
trated by Demus, and not Tyrannus. Still, some people of 
great intelligence have been found to urge the scheme, but 
within the last year circumstances seem to have really startled 
them, and to have contributed to silence a proposition which 
would better never have been uttered. The indefensible and 
uncanonical concession of the Bishop of Calcutta, in permitting 
to Presbyterian ministers the joint occupation of Churches 
within his diocese, startled and shocked good Churchmen; and 
Sir Morton Peto, with that blundering audacity which the Liber- 
ation Society mistakes for bold policy, endeavoured to get in the 
point of the wedge with his Nonconformists’ Burials Bill, and 
only succeeded in pinching his own fingers. He has thus fairly 
put Churchmen on their guard,and we shall be greatly sur- 
prised if any proposition tending towards the system of omnibus 
Churches can again win any favour in their eyes. 

The first authoritative proclamation of the exemption policy 
synchronised remarkably with the turn of the tide in favour 
of the retention of the ancient custom of Church-rates, 
for it was contained in the report of that committee of the 
Duke of Marlborough, which sat during the sessions of 1859 
and 1860, and which elicited those answers of Dr. Foster and 
Mr. Morley, out of which the detection of the Liberation Society 
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grew. Bills embodying its principles have been presented to the 
two Houses by the Duke of Marlborough himself, Mr. Hubbard 
and Mr. Cross, and it is certainly now the solution which offers 
the most reasonable hope of an enduring compromise to the 
minds of statesmen who wish well to the Church. Mr. Disraeli, 
it will not be forgotten, when he came out at the close of 1860 in 
the character of defender of the faith, embraced the no-surrender 
doctrine in its most extreme aspect. A year later, in his parallel 
speech, he dropped all allusion to it, and only denounced 
total abolition. ‘The acceptance of it would be the most politic 
method by which Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell could 
mend that stupendous error of judgment, which led them at one 
bound to change from no surrender to total abolition at the 
instant of a turn of tide in favour of Church-rates; and we 
should hardly think that ministers, such as the Duke of New- 
castle (whose antecedent reputation of good Churchmanship 
made his similar escapade less pardonable) and Sir George 
Lewis, would object to the same door of escape, now that 
recent events have given a fresh lease to the present admini- 
stration. If they want a hint to guide them as to the 
irresistible stress of the popular side, they may find it in the 
significant fact that the Whig candidates for Finsbury and 
Nottingham, one of them a Cabinet Minister’s heir, owe their 
ignominious defeat to the ostentatious and damaging patronage 
of the acknowledged champion of the Liberation Society who 
defeated Sir Morton Peto. Anyhow, it is generally acknow- 
ledged that any Church-rate settlement must proceed from the 
Government of the day, and the impression is every day being 
strengthened that the Church will go on putting itself more 
and more in the right, and Dissenters more and more in the 
wrong, if the former continues to offer a reasonable com- 
promise, involving personal exemption, and Nonconformity 
persists in rejecting it. The detail of what dissent calls 
‘ticketing,’ is one which, in condescension to their crotchet- 
iness, must be carefully considered, especially since that 
strange outburst of simulated scrupulosity which led them 
to defeat the religious census of last year, and thereby re- 
duced Mr. Mann’s ponderous volume of religious statistics, with 
which we have for some seven years been pelted, into waste 
paper. If the result of the whole transaction would be to lay 
the whole Church question at rest with a tacit exemption of 
those who would not pay, there would be little cause for regret 
except on one ground, that some legislation is needed for 
district churches, and that if any legislation at all takes place it 
might as well be final. One thing is certain, that the party 
which endeavours to establish the perpetual liability of Dissenters 
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to pay on the score that a national Church implies the 
Church of every body, in defiance of the whole current of legis- 
lation since 1688, must, to be consistent, land us in principles 
which are wholly inconsistent with belief in the Church asa 
Divine inspiration independent of the civil polity within which 
it is situated. 

The signal check given to the agitation for legalizing marriages 
which Christianity calls incestuous, must not be passed over, nor 
must it be forgotten. The cause so rebuffed is a very damaged 
cause, but those whose selfishness egged it on are still living 
and still suffering for their own misdeeds. It would be deep 
ignorance of human nature not to be prepared for attempts on 
their part to regain their lost ground, if they saw the oppor- 
tunity, through the negligence of the defenders of the marriage 
law. 

The refitting and reopening of Lichfield Cathedral, which 
took place at the close of October, is an event which calls for 
our grateful commemoration. It is not so much on account of 
the material beauty of the pile itself and of the fittings which 
Mr. Scott has created, that we dwell upon this event as one of 
great importance. For years past cathedrals have been on 
their trial. They have been overhauled and mutilated, and they 
seemed ready to perish. How then is it that the reopening 
of a cathedral in a small midland town presented the unwonted 
spectacle of an earnest crowd of reverential worshippers, which 
dispassionate reckoners estimated at five or six thousand ? 
How came the thousand singers and hundreds of commu- 
nicants? These circumstances point to a great change in 
public feeling. They do so the more because the rehabi- 
litation of Lichfield cathedral is but one among many in- 
stances. Llandaff cathedral had also been reopened very few 
weeks before. Peterborough is being restored and popularized, 
and every one knows what is being done at S. Paul’s. Dean 
Peacock’s work at Ely is matter almost of history. Dean 
Goode is stirring up Yorkshire to a restoration of Ripon 
Cathedral. Choir gatherings have become a national institu- 
tion—in one word, cathedral bodies have met the people half 
way, and the people accept their advances. We do not yet 
see more than the first glimmerings of what may come from 
this all-important event. Even in regard to external worship, 
the spectacle of Lichfield cathedral, so sumptuously and so 
correctly fitted, is a standing contradiction to the assertions of 
those who would degrade our churches to the type of the con- 
venticle, on the pretext that dignified ritual is contrary to 
English feelings. How cathedral restoration is to grow into 
cathedral extension, is too wide a topic for this place. 
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The crowded meetings which have taken place in London 
under the presidency of Lord Brougham, and at Oxford under 
that of the Vice Chancellor, in favour of Mr. Woodard’s third 
school for the lower middle classes, and the support which the 
Times has bestowed upon the scheme, are a solid proof that the 
simple earnest zeal of that good man is now bearing good fruit, 
and that his scheme of leavening the middle classes of society 
with sound education in Church principles is no longer an im- 
probable dream. All who have looked into the matter know 
too well that it is those classes for whom Mr. Woodard is 
labouring who have hitherto proved the mainstay of Noncon- 
formity ; it stands to reason, accordingly, that a plan which 
tends to make them Churchmen and to give them some of those 
elevating feelings which the higher strata of society derive from 
a University education, must tend to advance the cause of the 
Church in those quarters where hitherto it has confessedly been 
the weakest. 

The year 1861 will, we believe, be distinguished in the annals 
of our Reformed Communion as the year in which that Church 
emancipated herself from the connexion, which once seemed indis- 
soluble, between the English ritual and the English flag. Up 
to the first day in 1861 there were, speaking generally, only two 
nationalities within which the English Church in its complete- 
ness could be said to exist. The one was the British empire, 
with its dependencies, and such adjacent countries as stood in 
terror of the reprisals of the British right arm. The other was 
the United States, on which depended missions in Africa and 
China. To whatever other triumphs the Church revival in our 
communion could point, that of enlarging the area of the reall 
independent realms in which it was to be found could not be 
reckoned. The taunt of the Romanist and the Dissenter, that 
it was merely the Queen’s Church, had still to be answered, not 
rebutted. But the year that has gone by has swelled the list 
with four additions. Its first week witnessed the consecration 
in Cape Town cathedral of the simple-hearted devout Mackenzie 
for the central parts of Africa. Whatever may be thought of 
the commercial prospects of his mission, of its Christian and 
civilizing value there can be no two opinions among Churchmen. 
A little later, Patteson was sent out to the dark islands of the 
South-Western Pacific, with the mission and the blessing of the 
apostolic Selwyn; and his honoured father lived long enough to 
have his last days cheered by the thoughts of his son’s life-long 
self-sacrifice. The mournful third Sunday in Advent saw the 
consecration at Lambeth of Mr. Staley to the episcopal throne 
of that remarkable group of islands in the North Pacific, which 
have, while still governed monarchically under a native dynasty 
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—though in a great measure peopled by English and American 
settlers—grown up fromanestof heathen cannibals into acivilized, 
Christian, English-speaking, and constitutional commonwealth. 
Bishop Staley takes up his mission, not as an experiment, but 
on the invitation of the king himself, a Hawaiian pur sang, but 
an educated gentleman, and a Churchman by conviction. Who 
then can deny that this mission is one for which we may well 
auspicate good things in store ? 

The fourth instance of the English communion finding itself, 
during 1861, in contact with new independent governments 
differs from the three others. Two of those are missionary 
aggressions on the realms of darkness; the third the incorpora- 
tion of the complete Church into a realm where Christianity and 
civilization had already penetrated. The fourth case is that of a 
great commonwealth splitting in twain, and the Church of the 
English communion in the seceding portion having at once the 
will and the way to recast itself in a Catholic spirit upon a 
national basis. Hitherto we have been able to look with pride 
upon the unestablished daughter Church in the United States. 
Henceforward we may be able to point with similar feelings to 
that which exists within the Confederate States. 

There are, as we shall proceed further on to detail, some very 
interesting incidents of a strictly ecclesiastical nature which have 
grown out of the American secession. But, irrespective of these, 
the whole history of the sudden disruption of that menacing 
colossus of yesterday, which first came into existence four years 
after the birth, in still British Boston, of the living Nestor of 
Parliament, is so full of teaching of a moral character, bearing 
upon the Church’s mission in the world, that we beg no pardon 
for a short digression on its aspects. In what we say we shall 
throw ourselves back into November, and assume for the moment 
that no San Jacinto and no Trent had ever navigated the ocean. 
The antecedents either of President Lincoln or of President 
Davis are not germane to our present inquiry. What, as Church- 
men, we are concerned to observe is, the internal condition 
of the once great republic, mainly peopled by the descendants of 
British ancestors, which speaks the English language, and which is 
now rifted by a secession which one side calls a rebellion, and the 
other a resumption of sovereignty. The comparative statistics 
hitherto of our communion north and south of the Potomac form 
not the only or the first consideration which presses on us. 
The Episcopal Church in the Northern States may hitherto 
have been numerically and theologically stronger than in the 
Southern, and yet it may not have leavened the mass of their 
corruption. We have likewise, dealing as we are with mundane 
issues, to ask whether the influence which it has exercised on 
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the body politic and body social is proportionately stronger in 
comparison with its numbers. The air in one place may be so 
much thicker than in another, that a gaslight in the one may 
not show the traveller his path half so well as a candle in the 
other. As in theology there are theological virtues, so in politics 
and in social life there are political and social virtues, which act 
upon as they are reacted on by Christ’s Church, with all the 
advantage which the comparative strength of the Church gives 
to the mutual influence. The Northern States may or may not 
be the seat of all that spirit of the world which it is the object 
of religion to counteract. Old Rome was very civilized, but 
S. Paul did not go there to praise and to admire. 

After long deliberation and an attentive study of the bearings 
of the controversy, we assume the responsibility of saying that 
the cause on whose side the substantial justice of the struggle 
preponderates, and that for whose success in the interests of 
religion, and also of our communion, we ought, as English 
Churchmen, to wish, is the cause of the Confederate States. 
We make the assertion with our eyes open to the existence 
in those States of that monstrous ‘institution,’ as Southerners 
are wont to term it, slavery. But we do so with our eyes open 
to the further facts that slavery is a colonial bequest, not a 
republican invention, introduced into regions where the white 
man is often as exotic by birth as the black, and more so 
by nature; that the South, while as yet blindly refusing to 
acknowledge its inherent indefensibility, has in many respects 
mitigated its practical evils, and that it has in the Con- 
federate constitution prohibited the slave-trade as a por- 
tion of the constitution itself, instead of leaving the prohibition, 
as in the United States, to be a merely legislative provision. 
We do so, recollecting that the violence of the abolitionist 
section in the North has driven back the South from further 
measures tending to the gradual extinction of the system; such as 
the measure which was proposed in the Virginian Legislature in 
1833, for gradual emancipation, and which, having then been lost 
by only a single vote, has never since been renewed, thanks to the 
subsequent growth of the party of Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Theodore Parker, and Charles Rees As little can 
we shut our eyes to the fact that, with the exception of this 
knot of sincere abolitionists, the North is in reality more deeply 
involved in all the guilt of which slavery may be the fount than 
South Carolina or Georgia. The North traffics in it, makes 
it the basis of its own selfish commercial and manufacturing 
system, while it maintains an organized persecution of those 
pariahs of the Northern section, the free blacks, on which the 
slaveholding South cry shame. As far as the future of the 
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black race is concerned, we are convinced that the longest step 
ever taken, across the Atlantic, towards its complete though gra- 
dual emancipation, was the secession of theSouth. The political 
reasons connected with the balance of power in the two Houses of 
the old Federal Legislature, which induced the South not only to 
maintain slavery in the older States, but to force it on new States 
and territories whose climate repudiates the institution, have 
disappeared with the secession, and so the system is left to find 
its level, while the free trade, which the Confederacy proclaims, 
will every year open it more and more to English ways of 
thought and English influences. The result of these various 
powers in operation on each other, will, we believe and trust, be 
to insure labentibus annis, first internal amelioration, then 
serfdom, then villeinage, and ultimately a constitutional system 
for the black population of the South. This hopeful future 
could not be predicted for the South, if it were to be cannonaded 
and ravaged into reunion. Such a contingency would only lead 
to two results, either the sudden emancipation of millions wholly 
unfitted for immediate licence, or the riveting more closely and 
more hopelessly the chains of their servitude. Even now, Mr. 
Lincoln, in his recent message, has no better consolation to offer 
the free blacks of the United States than a forced deportation. 
In short, if slavery had been the one real grievance, the 
South need not, and would not, have seceded. The intolerably 
unjust Navigation Laws and sordid protectionism of the North, 
which intentionally cut those vast rich provinces off from the re- 
maining world in the interests of New York, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania, was the shoe that really pinched. Their political 
allies in the Northern States would not, or could not, befriend 
them in their extremity. The election of a President by a mi- 
nority of the primary votes of the whole Union, amounting to 
nearly a million, and against the unanimous voice of the South, 
was a strong intimation that the day of compromise had passed its 
eleventh hour. The North called what then took place, rebellion; 
but in using that ugly word it forgot its own origin as a power 
of the earth, and it affixed its own interpretation to a document 
which was, and was meant to be, ambiguous. The constitution 
of the United States (we call attention to the peculiarity of the 
very appellation), was emphatically a compromise between 
States which had recently promoted themselves by ‘ rebellion’ 
from colonies to sovereignties, and statesmen, who looked to a 
strong central power. It was drawn up so as to favour either 
party at a time when the interests of the Union were homoge- 
neous as compared with those of the present day, and when the 
area and population of the Federation were comparatively insig- 
nificant. Since 1787, its growth in extent and numbers, over 
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regions across which Providence has stamped the natural lines of 
demarcation, has made that impossible which then was barely 

ossible. The South, reading the constitution according to the 
interpretation held, as it seems, even in 1787, by statesmen 
whom America calls illustrious, found there the doctrine of 
State sovereignty as the centre of loyal allegiance ; and it found, 
according to its ideas of policy, that the time had come to give 
the practical preference to their State sovereionty, and on these 

rinciples it made Mr. Davis President of a Confederacy. The 
North read in the constitution that the Union had absorbed 
all State sovereignties, and it believed that its material in- 
terests favoured the absorption, and so it sustains Mr. Lincoln 
as President of a Union. But Mr. Davis is really no more a 
rebel from Mr. Lincoln, than Mr. Lincoln from Mr. Davis; they 
respectively and legitimately represent different readings of a 
document not meant to be straightforward by those who framed 
it, and who carried it with long delays, only in consequence of 
its ambiguity, through the legislatures of thirteen jealous 
sovereignties. 

Dismissing, then, from our minds the natural and laudable 
prejudices which the apparent legitimacy of the Northern and 
rebellion of the Southern Government might have occasioned, 
we have to ask ourselves whether, as Churchmen, we see any- 
thing on either side which ought to bias our wishes that way. 
The good estate of the Church in the State of New York, not 
a little owing to the vast endowment which it possesses there, in 
consequence of the business district of the city being in a great 
measure owned by the corporation of Trinity Church, is, of 
course, a material consideration tending to influence our judgment. 
So, too, the orthodox complexion of the clergy in the dioceses of 
Seabury, Doane, and Whittingham, leads us to look at the 
fate of the commonwealth in those States with no little interest, 
and not the less so, because the facts are patent which indicate 
the possibility of the orthodoxy of Maryland being ere long 
ranged on the side of the Confederacy. But after we have made 
these admissions, we have said all. We believe it will be better 
for the orthodox party in the North to be so in a general 
convention of an exclusively Northern National Church. We 
shall give proofs that the prospects of Church progress in the 
‘councils,’ general and diocesan, of a Southern National Church 
have been improved, and are likely still more to improve, by the 
separation. e believe, irrespective of the special accidents of 
either Republic, that the characteristics of the overgrown, ill- 
compacted old Federation were making themselves felt through 
the Church, which aped the civil organization in its constitution. 
In the General Convention of 1859, when a proposal for a 
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general Court of Appeal was brought forward, the measure was 
rejected, not on its intrinsic merits which seem to have been ad- 
mitted, but because the members of the Convention, both North 
and South, foresaw the results which might have endangered the 
still existing unity of the Church which even then hung on a 
fragile thread. We are accordingly convinced, that there is 
better hope for the truth in two homogeneous National 
Churches, keeping each other in check, and stimulating each 
other to exertion, than ina body which would, in each successive 
reunion of the triennial Convention, have had to swallow world- 
wide differences of social feeling, reflected, whether the Bishops 
and delegates wished it or not, in its ecclesiastical action, or else 
be ever standing on the brink of a dissolution in most admired 
disorder. 

It is a fact, however much we may wish to blind our eyes 
to it, that although the Church may be stronger in New 
York than in any other city of the ex-Union, all the powers of 
evil are also preponderating more strongly in that colluvies 
gentium. We could fill pages with proofs of the vice, the luxury, 
the infidelity, the materialism, and the rowdyism of that de- 
graded city, but the painful recital would carry us away too far 
from our immediate object. It is sufficient to say, in one word, 
that everything which is disgraceful to the great capitals of the Old 
World, is found reproduced in a deteriorated form on Manhattan 
Island. The ill influence of New York spreads over the entire 
Union, as that of Paris pervades all France. The preternatural 
mendacity which has come to the surface in all which the North 
has said and written on the present war, finds its head-quarters 
in that ‘sensation’ town of turmoil and cabal. The unblessed 
attempt of New York to erect itself into the artificial condition 
of being the commercial capital of all the New, if not of the Old 
World also, was, as we have indicated, a great motive cause 
of disruption, and its defeat, we trust for ever, would in itself 
stamp the secession as a blessing to all civilized nations. Boston, 
the Northern city next in influence though not in population, 
differs widely from New York in every respect, and not the 
least in its far greater outward respectability. How far the 
real advantage equals the outside show, is a question we had 
rather not solve. Materialism is the palpable form of evil in 
New York. The Church there, as we have shown, is powerful 
comparatively, and yet seems impotent to grapple with the ram- 
pant vice about it. In respectable Boston the Church is weak 
and Puritanised, compulsory secular education has had full swing, 
and the ground is divided between intellectual infidelity, and ail 
those last, most hopeless, phases of superstition, which are engen- 
dered not of blind faith, but of sated scepticism. 
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We have recently fallen in with an illustration of the popular 
religion, as we must by courtesy term it, in Boston, so significa- 
tive that we make no excuse for quoting it, painful as it is to 
recapitulate such blasphemies. In that refined and intellectual 
city which, be it always recollected, holds up its head in such 
lofty contempt at the rowdyism of New York, a magazine is 
published by a gentleman universally esteemed the most respect- 
able publisher in all the United States, called the Atlantic 
Monthly, and the November number commences with an article 
on George Sand in that fast style of moral sensualism, ill-copied 
from French models, which has invaded so much of our own 
periodical literature. The article would not have struck us as 
more particularly offensive than many which we have come 
across on this side of the Atlantic till we reached the peroration. 
Here the writer, worked up to enthusiasm by his subject, predicts 
for Madame Dudevant a future in the Walhalla of great women, 
not without their faults as he considerately admits, but still worthy 
of Bostonian canonization: ‘ For there is a gallery of great 
‘women, great with and without sin, where thou must sit 
‘ between Sappho and Cleopatra, the Magdalen thy neighbour 
‘ —nor yet removed wholly out of sight the Mother of the Great 
‘ Forgiveness of God.’ Our readers will not require to be told 
who is intended by the last phrase. We confidently assert that 
no English periodical which was not published with the express 
intention of shocking morality, would venture upon such an 
apposition to Madame Dudevant. Yet the Atlantic Monthly, as 
far as we understand its scope, is the organ of the very cream 
of intellectual American society. We conclude, therefore, that 
this way of talking is considered religious in the city of Theodore 
Parker, Emerson, and Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and in the State 
where Andrew rules and Bigelow deals justice. One of the 
lights of Bostonian literature is Mr. Hildreth, the author of a 
popular history of the United States, and a prominent abohi- 
tionist. ‘The most successful novel of that party, next to those 
of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, is Hildreth’s ‘ White Slave,’ a publica- 
tion which, we believe, has had considerable vogue among 
religious circles both in this country and in the United States. 
Those of our readers who have not had the ill-luck to read it 
may be surprised when we tell them what is the plot of this 
eminently moral autobiographical romance. Mr. Hildreth, unlike 
Mrs. Stowe, starts by marrying his hero, the ‘White Slave,’ 
and leaves him, after many adventures, happy and prosperous. 
The ‘White Slave’ is, we need hardly say, depicted as the 
model of a Christian and gentleman; and yet the action on 
which the whole tale turns, and for which the author holds up 
his ideal creation to the reader’s entire admiration, is that of 
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luring his own half-sister into an incestuous marriage, by con- 
cealing the relationship—‘ unwilling,’ to quote the book, ‘to 
harass Cassy with what I esteemed unnecessary scruples.’ Mr. 
Hildreth’s object in planning this loathsome plot was of course 
to create an unproven impression of promiscuous concubinage 
between masters and slaves. 

The fruits testify to the tree. England and all Europe are 
ringing with the anger, the imbecility, the inconstancy, the 
greed for empire, the bloodthirsty animosity of the Northern 
Government. We are every day confronted by fresh instances 
of its neglect for laws, municipal, constitutional, or international; 
its determined purpose to win‘its end, in the words of one of its 
most popular generals, Butler of Boston, ‘by the light of their 
smoking and rebellious cities.” The Church may be, as we have 
often been told, and are willing to believe, the most important 
denomination among the Northern ‘ upper ten thousand,’ the men 
and women of refinement, wealth, and social culture. But in 
the Northern States the upper ten thousand are the disfranchised 
class of the community ; and the man who belongs to it, but is 
ambitious, must forswear his antecedents, if he looks for power. 

If we turn to the States which own the sway of Jefferson 
Davis, those who are living at a distance, and who only ap- 
preciate matters across the Atlantic by the lights which the 
American columns of their favourite newspaper may shed, must 
have noticed a remarkable intellectual, if not moral pheno- 
menon. Of old, Englishmen used to connect those trains of 
thought, which the better citizens of the States would designate as 
‘ spreadeagle’ and ‘bunkum,’ and we should term vulgar osten- 
tation and overweening national vanity, with the whole United 
States. Possibly the rifle-bearing, bowie-knife-wearing South- 
erner was looked upon as the greatest offender. How is it, 
then, that the instant the blister has been taken off, the moment 
that the healing knife has completed the amputation, the 
South, so far as we can judge of it by its official publications, 
has apparently cast off bunkum and exaggeration, spreadeagle 
and mendacity? How comes it that it writes and speaks in 
accents which would sound natural from English legislators, but 
which we do not somehow connect with Pogram and Brick, 
Knickerbocker and Biglow? Every newspaper in England has 
had, willingly or unwillingly, to certify to the genuine ring of 
President Davis’s Message compared with the spongy, illiterate, 
carping, and extravagant periods through which Mr. Lincoln 
floundered. We have reasons for believing that this unwonted 
moderation of tone is not confined to the productions of the 
President, but that it pervades the entire system of the Southern 
government, free as it is at last from the pressure of Northern 
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mobs. If we examine the constitution of the Confederacy, we 
are confronted with instances of the spirit of conservative mode- 
ration which guided those statesmen who met in Montgomery 
to mould it upon that of the old United States. We have 
already pointed to the prohibition of the slave-trade which it 
contains. It also enacts that the tenure of the Presidentship shall 
be for four instead of six years, but without the premium on 
intrigue which the possibility of re-election involved. It gives 
ministers a seat and a voice on the floor of the Legislature, 
instead of isolating them in their offices, and handing the 
advocacy of ministerial measures over to private members 
clandestinely retained. It cuts off the most fruitful sources of 
corruption in declaring the permanence of all but the highest 
offices, and in limiting the objects to which Confederate taxes 
can be applied; thus, at one blow, abolishing that frightful sys- 
tem of universal electoral corruption, which had eaten into the 
very vitals of the United States. The union of feeling and cor- 
porate self-devotion which distinguishes the millions of the 
Southern States under the heavy privations of their isolated 
condition, may be laid to war excitement; their singular 
moderation and modesty cannot be. Ameliorations, like these, 
of language, and tone, and constitution so suddenly revealed, 
indicate an under-seam of goodness of which we must 
hitherto have been ignorant, while New York and Boston had 
constituted themselves the intermediaries of England and the 
South, mutually aggravating and misrepresenting the one and 
the other. 

We have before us some remarkable American evidence on 
this head in a sermon which a clergyman of the diocese of 
Maryland, the Rev. E. J. Stearns, had the courage to deliver 
in the city of Newark in New Jersey (an almost suburb of 
New York) on the Fast Day, which President Lincoln ap- 
pointed on the 26th of September, and for which he seems to 
have been all but prosecuted by the United States’ district 
attorney. This preacher, speaking for himself, says, ‘To me 
‘ who know both parts of the country thoroughly, who know 
‘ that while each has its virtues, each its faults, nine-tenths of 
‘all the divorces, nine-tenths of all the bribery of electors and 
‘ legislators is at the North,’ etc. The South, cata xapmas oixov- 
evn, may be dull beside Boston, sluggish beside New York, 
given to slave-owning; but it holds, as we know from competent 
authority, the infidelity of those cities in abhorrence, and it is 
not, as Mr. Stearns testifies, to be taxed with that proclivity 
to divorce which has eaten into the purity and security of 
domestic life in those cities. Its system, no doubt, is very 
faulty, but the faults are on the surface. 
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If, as a recent writer, who uses five years’ residence in New 
York as the foundation of an appeal to High Churchmen to 
side with the North, alleges, there are only 400 Episcopal clergy- 
men in the South to 1,600 in the North, with only twice as large 
a population, then all we can say is, that the Southern clergy seem 
to have been beyond proportion successful in the way in which 
they have leavened their population. Of course it must not be 
forgotten that in Louisiana and elsewhere in the South, our 
Church has had to contend with the antecedent establishment 
of the Roman communion. But we are not pushed to infer- 
ential and secondary evidences as to the upward tendency of 
Churchmanship in the Confederate States. 

The New York Church Journal, a paper honourably con- 
spicuous for the silence on politics which it has, under the 
grievous difficulties of the last few months, continued with few 
exceptions to maintain, has lately furnished some valuable par- 
ticulars of the action of the Church in the Confederacy, since it 
has been left to its own counsels, from which we venture to augur 
that any changes which may take place in its condition are 
likely to be in an upward direction. The Church in the 
Southern States, following the action of the Commonwealth, 
has naturally detached itself from the union of the Northern 
dioceses, and has, during the latter part of October, been 
holding a convention at Columbia, the capital of South Caro- 
lina, to settle a future constitution, at which, besides clerical and 
lay delegates, nine bishops attended; Bishop (and General !) 
Polk, of Louisiana, not being among the number. The convention 
seems to have debated together while voting by orders. Among 
the subjects under debate was the future style of the Church. 
Bishop Elliott, of Georgia, advocated the retention of the 
original appellation—Protestant Episcopal ; founding his argu- 
ments on the inexpediency of making changes unless absolutely 
required, and fearing lest the identity of the Church might be 
called into question. Judge Phelan, of Alabama, contended 
that if the corporation remained the same, so would its rights 
and liabilities; and Mr. Trapier, a clergyman, took the same 
view. Bishop Green, of Mississippi, considered the name Pro- 
testant, unmeaning from its generality; and that it involved the 
Church in the odium of the follies and heresies of the various 
sects. He preferred ‘The American Catholic Church.” Mr. 
Williams, of Virginia, gloried in the term Protestant. Mr. 
Hines, a clergyman of _saaealingg inquired if there were no 
errors to protest against but those of the Romanists; referred to 
the use of the term Catholic Church in the Creed, and wanted 
a name that would take them back to the days of the Saviour 
and Apostles. Mr. Fairbanks, of Florida, considered Protestant 
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as superfluous, and argued against expediency, as the lowest 
ground of action. Dr. Mason, of North Carolina, had never 
liked the title Protestant Episcopal. It had always seemed 
to him to be sectarian, but it was hard to get rid of. Bishop 
Elliott spoke again in favour of the old name. Bishop Atkinson, 
of North Carolina, urged that names should conform to things. 
He thought Reformed more expressive than Protestant; referred 
to the Jansenists, and preferred ‘ Reformed Catholic Church.’ 
Bishop Davis, of South Carolina, dwelt on the inconvenience of 
change. Bishop Otey, of ‘Tennessee, contended that Protes- 
tant was a term derived from Germany, and not originally 
directed against the errors of Rome. He considered the present 
disruption was the result of Ultra-Protestantism or Puritanism. 
The Rev. Dr. Crane, of Mississippi, also spoke in favour of 
Reformed Catholic; while Bishop Lay, of Arkansas, adhered to the 
present name; and Mr. Pearce, of Alabama, said that the term 
Protestant Episcopal, arose in Maryland by a mere accident. 
Ultimately the debate was adjourned, after an appeal from 
Bishop Meade, of Virginia, who desired to keep things as 
they were. On the next day the debate was again animated: 
Judge Phelan, of Alabama, said it was as well to talk of 
reformed sun and moon, as of reformed Catholic, and was 
content with “ Episcopal Church.” Bishop Elliott again pleaded 
for Protestant, while the Rev. Mr. Pinckney found fault both 
with that and with Catholic. Bishop Johns, Assistant of Vir- 
ginia, was sure Virginia would not have sent delegates if she had 
thought this subject was to be discussed, and went on to assert 
that Protestant indicated a positive faith and worship. Bishop 
Atkinson considered the choice to be between Protestant and 
Reformed. Reformed expressed a fact, Protestant a spirit, and 
one that he could not approve of. Emerson, Beecher, Parker, 
Strauss, were all Protestants, yet Emerson believed the leaves of 
the forest were God. He then gave further reasons in favour 
of Catholic. Bishop Gregg, of Texas. agreed with him 
entirely as to the facts, but thought it wholly inexpedient to 
make any change. Ultimately ‘Protestant Episcopal’ was carried 
by six bishops to three, and a large majority of clergy and laity. 
But, as it will have been seen, the Catholicity of our com- 
munion was boldly brought forward, and the very fact of the 
question having been raised and discussed as it was, is very 
hopeful of the spirit of the Confederate dioceses. A later 
number of the Church Journal contains the constitution of the 
‘Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of 
America,’ as proposed in this convention, and sent down for 
approval to the various diocesan conventions. The first thing 
that strikes the reader accustomed to the proceedings of the 
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Church in the United States is, that the ugly term Conven- 
tion, heretofore used for the synodical gatherings of the Church, 
is struck out, and the far more ecclesiastical word Council sub- 
stituted. So there is to be a triennial General Council, which 
is first to meet in November, 1862, at Augusta, Georgia, and 
also Diocesan Councils. The lay representatives to this General 
Council are, we are glad to see, ordered to be communicants ; an 
amelioration which is, of course, of great importance. There is 
also a somewhat ambiguous provision for erecting any State 
which shall divide itself into more than one diocese into an eccle- 
siastical province, and for creating a triennial Provincial Council. 
What, however, the relations of this Council are to be to the 
General Council are not defined, and cannot fail, we should 
think, to be embarrassing. In one of the latter clauses, they talk 
of the establishment of a Book of Common Prayer, &c., which, 
we trust, implies that the Southern Church intends to restore 
some of the omissions which the bad taste and worse theology 
of the closing eighteenth century made in the English Prayer- 
Book, as edited for the United States. If the book is taken in 
hand at all, it must, we believe, be altered for the better. Alto- 
gether, the details which we have given appear to establish that 
the prospects of the Church are more hopeful in the Confede- 
rate States than they were before the great disruption had thrown 
the Southerners on their own resources. 

The Church Journal for December 4, which we have received 
since writing the above paragraph, extracts an article on this 
Convention, from the Richmond Enquirer, the chief paper of the 
Confederate Capital. It says, ‘In taking the necessary steps to 
‘ form an independent Church organization for the Confederate 
‘ States, everything was done with harmony and good feeling. 
‘ The Missionary fund and work of the Church in the South, it 
‘ was found, had suffered no decline since the separation from the 
‘ North, but both were on the increase even under a provisional 
‘ arrangement.’ 

America has, for the present, almost driven Italy out of the minds 
of stay-at-home politicians. What will come of the consolidation 
of the Peninsula—an event which, by the way, seems to us 
just as much to be accepted as the lecectien of the United 
States—cannot yet be predicated. One thing is certain, that it 
is a providentially-ordered mutation, and we may add, that we 
cannot see how any one holding the Anglican view of the 
Papal usurpations can fail to look for good arising out of it ; 
but we should be very cautious not to mar this good by med- 
dling. For instance, the more books of sound English theology 
we print and throw upon the Italian markets the better, but 
the less we attempt direct influence, especially if it comes in the 
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person of one who can be taxed with change of side, the wiser 
it will be. ‘The Italian reformation, when it comes, must be 
the work of Italy, wrought out at home by Italians, and shaped 
in an Jialian mould. 

Of the Colonial Church, properly speaking, we have not 
much to say. It seems, for the two last years, to have been 
quietly going on, holding its stated synods, and making a pro- 
gress which may be all the surer because the less noisy. The 
chief notes of onwardness are in Canada, in which the Bishop of 
Montreal, after completing his cathedral, has, as first metropolitan, 
held the first Provincial Council, and where the new diocese of 
Ottawa has been constituted with, we understand, a very satis- 
factory choice of diocesan. Bishop Chapman has resigned 
Colombo, and has been succeeded by Bishop Claughton ; and 
the Bahamas have been constituted an independent diocese. 
There is also a movement in progress to create a new see at 
Goulburn, in New South Wales, adjacent to which, the new 
Colony of Queensland has received its independent organiza- 
tion as the see of Brisbane. How far the miserable war in 
New Zealand may have affected the evangelization of that land, 
living, as we do, at a distance, we have no means of judging; 
but the results cannot fail to be disastrous. 

Altogether, the Church at home and in the Colonies appears 
for the present to be safe. Present safety would a few years 
since have seemed a very slight object of congratulation; but, 
in the whirl and crash of mundane things, in this age of revo- 
lutions, stability is progress. Yet it is a safeness which must 
be guaranteed by the labourer going to his work with his 
weapon in his girdle. In the parish and in the provincial Con- 
vocation the same grounds of hope exist, and the same necessity 
of vigilance, The old Church of England enjoys advantages 
which may not be at first sight evident, but which are most real 
and powerful, in the manner in which its formularies, its ancient 
Catholic prayers and canticles, its forcible versions, its baptismal, 
marriage, and burial services, have sunk into the hearts of the 
general people, and moulded their tone of thought, even at second 
hand with those who voluntarily hold off from public communion 
with the Church. In the long run, its appeal to popular 
instincts against popular passions would, we believe, be suc- 
cessful; for, with the exception of Mr. Bright and the bigoted 
backers of the Liberation Society, Englishmen in general acquiesce 
in the Church of England, along with Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and the judges in their scarlet gowns, as an institution of 
which it is the right thing to be proud. They may not, many 
of them, be very expert in the doctrines of that Church, but 
as long as the Church is there with its doctrines under its own 
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keeping, it occupies the vantage-ground. With all the di: courage- 
ments and disappointments which we may have been suffering 
from of late years, we cannot honestly refuse to say that we have 
gained enormously. Convocation revived, a Colonial Church 
well-nigh created, religious institutions of all kinds set up, 
communions multiplied, occasions of worship infinitely increased, 
churches and the services in them beautified and rectified, 
in every district of the land, are some of the most salient items 
of the acknowledged gain. 

Let us live to assure these blessings to our successors. Let us 
live to do so, not only as Churchmen but as Englishmen. In 
England, happily, the divorce between the Church feeling and 
the national feeling, if ever it were likely to have taken place, 
is now suspended, and will, we hope, by the continuance of 
quiet, be rendered impossible. At this moment we more par- 
ticularly feel that we are Englishmen, partaking as we do in 
that immense grief which radiates from the most exalted of 
English-homes, and penetrates the humblest. ‘That grief will, 
in a few hours trom the moment we are writing, be collected and 
sanctified in that solemn message of God’s mercy which the 
Church claims as its own. The roof of Windsor Chapel will 
then resound with the aspiration, most rightly used over one 
who, among no common temptations, was ever faithful, virtuous,. 
true, and pious, ‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life.’ These 
words have accompanied the highest of our race and our lan- 
guage, and the most forlorn and buffeted, to their last home; 
these words are the authentic voice of the English Church. To 
them, and to those which go before and which follow after, we 
commend the cause of the Church among a people of whom the 
preponderating majority has been accustomed to the burial of 
Christians, and who would not willingly, if the choice were 
offered, take in exchange the chance effusions of the fanatic or 
the godless indifference of a silent funeral. 





NOTICES. 


‘ LECTURES on the Office and Duties of Churchwardens, Chapelwardens, and 
Sidesmen, Parish Clerks, and Sextons,’ by Mr. Chancellor Law (Rivingtons). 
These lectures were delivered to the students of the Theological College, 
Lichfield ; and Mr, Law’s long experience as Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Lichfield, and late special Commissary of the Diocese of Bath and Wells, 
renders him thoroughly competent to the discussion of his subject in 
all its bearings. He enters carefully and at length into the early his- 
tory of the parish officers ; explains the mode of election and appoint- 
ment of churchwardens, their qualifications, their exemptions, and their 
duties on taking and quitting office; and concludes this branch of his 
subject by some judicious and practical hints as to Church-rates, and the 
conduct of the clergy on the subject. Parish clerks next come under 
discussion, and we are glad to see special attention drawn to 7 & 8 Victoria, 
which gives summary powers to archdeacons (and not, as Mr. Law justly 
observes, before it was wanted) fur the removal of evil or incompetent 
parish clerks. Mr. Law concludes his lectures by a brief explanation of the 
duties of sextons. We must not omit to notice a carefully composed 
Appendix to the work, consisting of suggestions as to parish terriers ; 
articles of inquiry proposed to be addressed to churchwardens, with a tran- 
script of the canons which apply to their office, and a summary of their 
duties. In fact, Mr. Law has produced a little volume, of easy price and 
manageable bulk, which no young clergyman ought to be without, and 
which is capable, in a great measure, of superseding the more lengthy com- 
pilations, which are apt to deter readers who have not much time at their 
disposal, 


Those who expect to find anything worth reading in M. Larcher's 
‘L’Angleterre, Londres et les Anglais’ (Paris: Dentu) will be grievously 
disappointed. We have waded through many trashy and ridiculous French 
accounts of England and its people, but this is, without exception, the 
trashiest and most ridiculous ofall. It is even worse than the Décadence 
de 0 Angleterre of the Red Republican, Ledru-Rollin, or the Coup-deil sur 
P Angleterre of the Ultramontanist, Noél Le Mire. The notorious Emile de 
Girardin has added to it a commendatory introduction, which is on a par 
with the lucubrations of M. Larcher. The author of ‘ L’Angleterre, Londres 
et les Anglais’ may or may not have visited England; but, if he has, we 
very much doubt, judging from his knowledge of this country and its 
people, as exhibited in the book before us, whether he has ever proceeded 
much further than Leicester Square, and whether, in spite of the Jonze 
société of which he complacently prattles, he has ever been admitted into 
any other society than that which is ordinarily to be met with in those 
dingy purlieus. We will give one or two extracts, taken almost at 
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random from M. Larcher’s work ; these will suffice to give an idea of his 
qualifications, natural and acquired, for the task he has undertaken. At 
p- 47 we read :—‘ Nous avons parlé de l’indulgence des dames anglaises 
‘ pour Pivrognerie ; maintenant nous devons dire un mot de leur faible pour 
‘le cognac. Dans la bonne société, les femmes qui ont cette malheureuse 
‘passion se cachent soigneusement; elles ne boivent ordinairement que 
‘dans leur chambre a coucher, qui, on le sait, est chez les Anglais un 
‘lieu plus mystérieux que chez nous, Lorsqu’on a du monde a diner, les 
‘femmes se retirent aprés avoir bu un petit verre de vin, et pendant que 
‘les hommes vident des bouteilles de porto, madére, bordeaux et cham- 
‘pagne, il arrive souvent que les dames vident des bouteilles de cognac.’ 
At p. 121 we are supplied with the following piece of information :—‘ Les 
‘sermons peuvent étre improvisés ou préparés d’avance et lus par le prédi- 
‘cateur. Les femmes et les filles des ministres ne sont pas toujours 
‘ étrangéres a leur confection ; ce qui ne les gite nullement, car les Anglaises 
‘ont généralement plus d’esprit et de coeur que les Anglais: elles furment 
‘la partie libérale et avancée de la nation.’ How this agrees with what we 
had been previously told of our fair countrywomen, we will not ask poor 
M. Larcher to explain. Once more, at p. 165, we have the following 
morceau On English inhumanity :— L’inhumanité anglaise est en quelque 
‘ sorte proverbiale. Tous ceux qui ont écrit sur Londres ont été frappés de 
‘Pindifférence des Anglais pour les malheurs d’autrui. . . . Leur brutalité 
‘contre les animaux n’est pas moins grande que leur indifférence pour la vie 
‘des hommes.’ It has been asked whether M., Larcher is a lunatic. We 
believe not. The author of ‘ L’ Angleterre, Londres et les Anglais,’ of ‘ Les 
femmes jugées par les méchantes langues,’ of the ‘ Anthologie Satirique,’ 
and similar works, seems merely a ribald buffoon and impudent impostor. 


The Abbé Bargés, Honorary Canon of Notre-Dame, and Professor of 
Arabic at the Sorbonne, has just published a Latin translation of the ‘ Book 
of Psalms ’ (Paris: Duprat) from the Arabic of Rabbi Yapheth, who died at 
the close of the tenth century. He is supposed, according to the Abbé, to 
have been born and educated at Bassorah; and the appendage to his name, 
ben Eli halevy, would lead to the belief that he was of Levitical or sacer- 
dotal descent. He applied himself with great ardour to the study of sacred 
literature, and, for the purpose of increasing his store of know ledge, visited 
the principal cities of the East. After staying in different parts of Palestine, 
he at last settled in Jerusalem, where he devoted himself to study and to 
the composition of commentaries on Holy Scripture, and of books in ex- 
planation and vindication of the tenets of the class to which he belonged— 
that of the Karaites or Scripturalists, so designated from their rigid 
adherence to the sacred text, and their rejection of traditions unauthorised 
by the Word of God. In accordance with his principles, bis translation of the 
Psalms from the Hebrew into Arabic is remarkable for its elaborate exact- 
ness and strict conformity to the original. The Latin version given of it by 
Dr. Bargés exhibits this rigid accuracy and fidelity, to which the learned 
Professor has so scrupulously adhered that, as he informs us in his able 
and scholarlike Latin preface, he has preferred in some instances sacrificing 
elegance to fidelity, in order to present as exact as possible a type of his 
author, Some fourteen or fifteen years ago, the Abbé had published, in the 
Arabie original, specimens of Rabbi Yapheth’s commentaries on the Psalms, 
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accompanied by a Latin translation. The present translation, like the 
Arabic, seems admirably done, and is a valuable contribution to sacred 
literature. It is very appropriately dedicated to M. Garcin de Tassy, the 
eminent Professor of Hindostanee at the Institute, and member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires. 


‘Sermons preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel,’ by the new Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, are characterised by soundness of theology, fresh- 
ness and originality of conception, and perspicuity and vigour of language. 
They are altogether discourses of a high order, worthy the preacher as well 
as the distinguished auditory before which they were delivered. 


The ‘ Esquisse historique sur |’Ancienne Eglise Catholique dans les Pays- 
Bas’ (Paris: Johanneau) is an opportune and instructive—especially to 
French Churechmen—historical sketch of the Catholic Church, as dis- 
tinguished from the Roman schism, established in that country. It is 
partly a translation from the Dutch, by C. H. V. V..., ‘ Prétre Catholique 
et Curé de ’Ancienne Eglise Catholique 4 la Haye,’ and it gives a short 
account of the origin, character, and present condition of this very interest- 
ing community, which has ever shown itself very jealous of Rome, and 
repudiated the new Dogma and the Papal supremacy, and whose sole desire 
and aim is to adhere to all that, both in doctrine and practice, is ancient and 
Catholic. The author forcibly denounces the machinations and intrigues 
carried on in Holland by the Jesuits, whom he regards as the cause of 
much evil, and as the successors of the ignorant, rapacious, and idle monks 
who did all they could to annihilate the Brothers of the Common Life, and 
bring the Church under subjection to the Roman Pontiff; he also deplores 
the ‘ Jesuitical spirit’ which pervades the Roman Church. ‘ Depuis trois 
‘ siécles,’ says he, ‘ esprit du jésuitisme domine dans cette Eglise; il s’y 
‘ est soutenu par l’erreur et la superstition; de nouvelles doctrines ont été 
‘ enseignées a la place de l’ancienne vérité, et l’immense majorité des Catho- 
* liques qui croient l’étre ne le sont pourtant*plus. Ils ont perdu la vraie 
‘ foi.’ (Avant-Propos, p. 5.) Like Mr. Neale, the author of the unpre- 
tending drochure before us vindicates and establishes the right of this little 
community to be considered as a true branch of the CatholicChurch. And 
he tells us that it is an ‘objet de crainte pour les Ultramontains,’ who 
stigmatise its members as Jansenists, which they are not, but ‘ faithful and 
obedient servants of the Church,’ and ‘qu’ils ont borreur de toute schisme 
et de toute hérésie.’ 


' M. Sylvestre de Sacy’s ‘ Variétés Littéraires morales et historiques’ 
(Paris: Didier) is one of the most readable reprints from newspaper arti- 
cles that we have seen for a long time. The papers contained in the two 
volumes before us appeared for the most part in the Journal des Débats, ot 
which M, de Sacy has been chief editor since the death of M. Armand 
Bertin, and the rapid sale of a first and somewhat expensive edition testifies 
to their popularity. The subjects treated of are ranged under three heads, 
Literature, Morality, and History. Under the first head we have some ex- 
cellent articles on Cicero’s Dialogues, Amyot, Bossuet’s Funeral Orations, 
Chateaubriand, Ampére, Féletz, Saint-Marc Girardin. Among the subjects 
treated of under the second head are Pascal’s Thoughts, La Rochefoucauld’: 
Maxims, Labruyére and Montaigne, Bacon and Descartes, Joubert, 
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Lamennais, Joseph de Maistre, Auguste Nicolas, de Tocqueville. ‘he third 
head comprises some admirable articles on M, de Champagny’s ‘ Cesars,’ 
Theiner’s ‘ Pontificate of Clement XIV.,’ Artand’s ‘ History of Pius VII.,’ 
Felice’s ‘ History of the French Protestants,’ Weiss’ ‘ History of French 
Protestant Refugees,’ Sainte-Beuve’s ‘History of Port-Royal,’ Droz’s 
‘History of the Reign of Louis XVI.,’ and on various historical works of 
Thierry, Guizot, Villemain, Barante, Rémusat, and others. M. de Sacy has 
also included in this volume his Discours de réception at the French Academy. 
His style seems formed on that of the great authors of the time of Louis XIV. 
He is a graceful and vigorous writer, and possesses withal a very culti- 
vated taste and considerable critical acumen. He is also—a by no means 
common character among the French newspaper writers of the time—a 
high-principled man. 


‘Red Snow and other Parables from Nature’ (Bell and Daldy) is another 
—the third series—of Mrs. Gatty’s original and graceful little volumes. It 
comprises seven parables, each of which possesses its own peculiar charm 
and unobtrusive teaching. Where all is guod, it is difficult to determine 
which, in the series before us, merits most commendation, but the Parable 
which gives a title to the others, and that designated ‘Inferior Animals,’ 
seem to us particularly worthy of mention, as teaching a lesson most needed 
at the present time—viz. that if there is a limit to man’s power in knowing 
the wonders of nature, how much greater must be the limit when the finite 
seeks to grasp and understand the infinite. We cordially recommend this 
little volume, which is in every way worthy its predecessors. All lovers of 


nature, with its countless hidden lessons,—all admirers of the true and 
beautiful, which all real poetry teaches, will feel instructed as well as 
delighted by the perusal of this new series of parables. 


‘Stories for Christmas-Tide ’ (Masters), by the author of ‘ The Sunbeam,’ 
are nicely written and interesting, and they evince a sound religious feeling. 
They will make a very acceptable and useful present for young people 
during this holy season. 


‘Primeval Symbols,’ by William Fetherston H. [sic] (Hodges, Smith 
& Co.), is, we would gladly hope, the work of one who ought to make the 
more intimate acquaintance of Mr. Commissioner Samuel Warren. In the 
plusquam Mahometan heaven which this gentleman excogitates for Chris- 
tian men, he finds the blessed occupied, amongst other things, in theatrical 
representations, and in reading the newspaper. Heaven, he says, must 
carry on human pursuits. He considers that all the extant errors in theo- 
logy arise from a spherical and chromatic refraction of the mind in con- 
templating spiritual doctrine. 


Mr. G. G. Seott’s Monograph on ‘ Westminster Abbey’ (J. H. and J. 
Parker), will take rank with Professor Willis’s ‘ Canterbury” The illus- 
trations are beautiful, and the remarks, supplied by various hands, are 
many of them new. and all valuable. 


Among the many devotional works issued by Mr. Masters, we should 
like to particularize Mr. Carter's volume of ‘ Private Prayers,’ taken from 
ancient sources, 
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Mr. Hyde’s ‘ Exposition of the Church Catechism’ (Masters) is full and 
generally correct. 


A very handsome volume, ‘Old Church Architecture of Scotland’ 
(Edmonston and Douglas), is anonymous. It shows that, in spite of 
iconoclastic ravage, there is much to repay a diligent student of art even in 
the wildest spots. No ecclesiological education can be considered complete 
without some study of the Scotch remains. 


Mr. Coventry Patmore’s ‘ Children’s Garland from the best Poets’ 
(Macmillan), is an admirable Christmas book. It is an anthology of all 
such English poetry as is within a child’s mind and taste, selected with 
great care and research. 


Mr. Gordon’s ‘ Letter to the Bishop of Aberdeen’ (Masters), on the pro- 
posed Cathedral for Aberdeen, seems to show that, in spite of many 
hindrances and more scandals, there is in some at least of the Scotch laity 
both faith in their own position, and confidence in their spiritual rulers, 


‘Sermons on Important Subjects,’ by D. J. Heath, M.A. Vicar of 
Brading (Ryde: Briddon). This is the volume which Dr. Lushington 
has recently condemned. As far as Mr. Heath’s own theology is con- 
cerned, his teaching and views begin and end with himself. Or rather, 
his mode of stating his belief, and his mode of contradicting other 
people's belief, or rather, again, his mode of contradicting other people’s 
mode of stating their belief, is quite peculiar to the Vicar of Brading. 
We express ourselves in this cumbrous way, and with a limitation at every 
clause of the proposition, because, after all, we might charitably doubt 
whether Mr. Heath’s belief is so very different from other people’s, if we 
could get at the core and kernel of it. What Mr. Heath dislikes is all the 
recognised and traditional phrases of theology; he quarrels with the 
terms guilt, satisfaction, merits, justification, immortality of the soul, 
going to heaven, &c. Just possibly he does not quarrel with the 
things themselves. He does not reject them, he only rejects their 
ideas. He is at great pains, even in a letter published subsequently 
to the judgment, to say that though he excepts to the ‘idea of forgive- 
ness of sins,’ he believes substantially in ‘the forgiveness of sins.’ 
Ue. Lushington will not see these distinctions. Mr, Heath tells us that he 
does see them, and, perhaps, if we gave ourselves to the work, and spent 
the next twelve months in splitting hairs and in cutting matters even finer 
than the proverbial skin of the teeth, it is just possible that we might make 
out that though he bad a very odd way of expressing himself, perhaps 
Mr. Heath did not mean to contradict the theology of the whole 
Christian world ever since there has been a theology and a 
Christian world. But Mr. Heath 1s a learned man, and a very remarkable 
man in many ways; yet he must, we fear, take the consequences of bis 
originality in thinking, and still more of his originality and plain speaking, 
as well as of his putting bis very refined distinctions into very offensive 
language, in the putpit. The sermons for which he is prosecuted, though 
concerned with the most abstruse subjects, are couched in the most familiar 
and homely language. ‘They were calculated to astonish the natives. ‘The 
people of Brading were absolutely told that ‘going to heaven’ was an 
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objectionable phrase; and that they were to see the distinction between 
‘guilt’ and ‘guilt of sin, and were to believe in ‘guilt’ and believe in 
‘sin, but not in ‘ guilt of sin’ Really, if there is to be a Church and 
there are to be teachers in it, so very remarkable a teacher as Mr. Heath 
must count on being misunderstood: and being generally liable to be 
misunderstood to even a very fatal extent, why the consequences which 
have followed must follow, and ought to follow. 


We can confidently recommend ‘ Notes on the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ 
by the Rev. E. H. Knowles, to all students of the New Testament. The author 
has evidently given great attention to his subject, and is both a scholar and 
a divine. Reference is made to commentators of all kinds, ancient and 
modern, Catholic and Protestant, whilst it is evident that Mr. Knowles’ own 
views have been founded upon, or at least moulded by careful study of the 
best theological writers of the Church of England. He makes frequent 
reference to Thorndike, who, we fear, is far better known by name as an 
orthodox divine, than by his writings, the obscurity of which deters 
students from reading his elaborate works. 


‘Tov év dyios marpds yar Tpyyopiov *Emoxomov Nicans (ddeAdpov rot 

* weyddov Bagwciov) ra evpioxcpeva mavra. Sancti patris nostri Gregorii 

Nysseni, Basilii Magni fratris, que supersunt omnia, in unum corpus 
‘ collegit, ad fidem codd. MSS. recensuit, Latinis versionibus quam accu- 
‘ratissimis instruxit, et genuina a supposititiis discrevit, Georgius H. 
‘Forbesius. Tomus Primus. Fasciculus secundus.’ (Burntisland: E 
Typographeo de Pitsligo. 1861.) It was our original intention to enter 
at some length into the works of the Father whom Mr. Forbes is editing 
with learning and carefulness which recall the days of S. Maur and the 
galaxy of French Benedictines. But the two fasciculi which have at 
present appeared contain such a very small portion of the whole works, 
that we shall content ourselves with a few observations on the way in 
which the editor has performed—thus far—his task. 

Every scholar is aware, that of all Patristic writings, none have come 
down to us in so corrupt a state as S. Gregory Nyssen’s. The first 
edition, in two volumes, which, however, does not contain many of the 
treatises, is that of Fronto Duczus, in 1615: a third volume was added 
by Gretser, in 1618; and there was a reprint of the three in 1638. The 
Benedictines had not turned their attention to S. Gregory when the crash 
came. Cardinal Mai published a few inedited pieces in the eighth volume 
of the ‘ Nova Collectio.’ Mr. Forbes says, in very singular Latin: ‘De textu 
edito, nihil decendum necesse primum stampatum fuit’ (he is referring to 
the ‘ Apology’) ‘ edendo, anno 1618.’ 

The treatises which occupy the two fasciculi are: The Apology for the 
Hexaemeron—the treatise ‘ De Conditione Hominis,’ and part of that ‘ De 
Vita Moysis.’ 

Mr. Forbes’s diligence in the collation of MSS. is most indefatigable. 
For the Apology he particularises eleven, apparently hitherto uncollated. 
For the ‘ De Conditione’ he had about twenty; but the MSS. of this work 
are so numerous, that, to avoid utterly perplexing the reader, he purposely 
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neglected others of inferior value. Six were collated at the expense of 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew. The ancient translation of Dionysius 
Exiguus is also given, and its various lections recorded. The ‘ Life of 
Moses’ had but seven MSS.; but the editor consulted two catenz; one, 
of the fourteenth century, was lent by Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Speaking of one of the MSS. Mr. Forbes observes :— 

‘ Ipse contuli, 

‘b. Regius 584 in folio, membranaceus, szculo xii. pulcherrimé scriptus. 

‘Parisiis degens, anno 1846 contuli. Hic autem silere non possum 
‘ humanitatem qua me excepit doctissimus J. T. Renaud, qui ibi linguam 
‘ Arabicam magna cum laude profitetur. Quandocunque Galliam invisi ad 
‘ hoc opus perficiendum, multtim me adjuvit, et quantum fieri potuit minuit 
‘ mihi incommoditatem quam nostratibus infligit Comes de Cowley, Parisiis 
‘ Regine M. Britannia legatus, qui viris literatis gentis nostra obnixé negat 
‘eas literas commendatorias ad prefectos Bibliotbece olim Regie, nunc 
‘autem Imperialis, quas omnium aliarum nationum legati suis libere 
‘ concedunt,’ 

This censure of our ambassador suggests unpleasant reflections. 

The previous translation was so bad, that the editor resolved to make a 
new version: ‘Opus improbum et a meis studiis plane alienum, ita w/ 
lectoris veniam precor pro multis erratis que in ea proculdubio inveniet.’ 
Certainly, it would not be easy to find Latin written with a cvlour more 
completely English. ‘The second fasciculus leaves off at sec. 49. 

On the whole, this work is a remarkable specimen of industry, and 
learning, and perseverance, As our readers are probably aware, Mr. 
Forbes is his own printer; and the accuracy of the typography is not less 
praiseworthy than the erudition of the various readings. Besides the 
latter, there are no notes. We could have wished, indeed, that an author 
more interesting and valuable than 8. Gregory Nyssen had been selected 
for such labour. Of all the Eastern Fathers, he appears to us to possess 
the least value: from the bombastic inflation of his language, and the 
philosophical, rather than religious, tone of his essays. Mr. Forbes, we 
see, considers the accusation of Origenism, which, coming from the great 
Photius, has puzzled learned men, explicable by a passage in ‘ Moses’ 
now first inserted. We confess that we incline to the belief of modern 
Eastern critics, e.g. Contogonus, that such passages are spurious additions, 
inserted probably to preserve Origen from condemnation by the Fifth 
(Ecumenical Council. . 


Mr. Lowder’s ‘Five Years in S, George’s Mission’ (Palmer; Masters) 
is a really affecting little narrative. It is written with modesty and 
simplicity, and contains a recurd, neither constrained nor sentimental, of 
solid practical work. The fruits of this mission, we trust, will outlive, as 
even the attempt outweighs, all the wickedness and depravity which has 
made the name of S. George’s-in-the-East a scandal and a name of 
reproach, not only to the character and authority of those who have been 
intrusted with the guardianship of the Church in London, but to the 
cause of Christianity itself. Not the least, though an indirect, use of 
Mr. Lowder’s present pamphlet, is the lignt which it throws upon life in 
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S. George’s-in-the-East, and upon the character and religious susceptibilities 
of the pious parishioners who received the sympathies of the Protestant 
public during the riots of last year. 


It is almost superfluous to say of any book published by Mr. Van Voorst 
that it is, whether viewed in a scientific or artistic light, brought up to 
the very highest pitch of our extant knowledge and the technical capacities 
of illustration. The series of works—for though varied in design and 
character they form a series—on Natural History, with which this enter- 
prising publisher has enriched English literature, has not been surpassed ; 
and Mr, Van Voorst is an instance of that skill and completeness which a 
tradesman attains by confining himself, as in the old days of Aldine, or 
Stephens, or the Elzevir, to a class literature. Among Professor Rymer 
Jones’ various publications, his ‘General, Structure of the Animal King- 
dom, though not the most popular, is certainly one of the most 
complete. The third edition has reached us, brought down to the last 
discoveries of the German and French schools in the obscure studies 
of the lowest types of organized life. It is a full summary of com- 
parative anatomy and of the philosophy of structure and adaptation, 
ranging in an ascending series from the most elementary and monadic 
form in which organization can be detected, the Protozoa, to the most 
developed mammals. It is a class-book, but much more: for even to 
the unscientific reader, the absence of pedantry, though without sacri- 
ficing technical accuracy, renders it a volume of general interest, and it 
is equally well adapted to the student of general literature as to the 
professional investigator. 


‘Angels, Cherubim, and Gods’ (Wertheim), is a long and not very 
readable volume, the object of which seems to be to resolve, after a certain 
well-known German manner, all the ‘ Angelophany’ both of the Old and 
New Dispensation into certain corporeal manifestations of the ever-blessed 
Trinity. In other words, most of the appearances of angels are got rid 
of. Under the affectation of spiritualism this theory involves the most 
decided materialism. The learning of the writer is shallow and superficial, 


We shall probably have, or endeavour to make, occasion for a general 
review of the results of recent criticisms on the text, and of exegetic 
diligence on the interpretation, of the New Testament. Meanwhile we 
mention the publication of the second volume of ‘ Webster and Wilkinson’s 
edition of the New Testament’ (Parker, Son, and Bourn). Waiving the 
critical value of this edition, we may say of its doctrival aspect that, 
though far from being what we could wish, it shows on the whole a fair 
and liberal intention in the associated commentators, 


The ‘Messiah’ (Murray). The title is not very explicit, nor is it quite 
easy to describe the contents of this large and handsome volume. It is at 
once a diatessaron and a practical commentary on the Gospels; a harmony 
ang an exegesis, weaving into a connected whole all which relates to the 
biography and ministerial character and life of our Lord; the plan of the 
work furnishes at the same time a catena of authorities who have in 
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various ages of the Church illustrated the sacred narrative. It differs 
from such books as Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Life of Christ,’ in that it contains a 
vast range of patristic and other authorised explanations and reflections not 
incorporated into a connected commentary, as in Mr, Isaac Williams’s 
works, but the passages are often given in full. Among the many merits 
of the book, apart from its ecclesiastical value as a repertory of collected 
thoughts, is its modest and unobtrusive tone. Though anonymous, its 
editor has been assisted by many, Mr. Geo. Williams, Mr, Heygate, Mr. 
Dumbleton, with whom it is an honour to be associated. 


‘ Pauli’s Pictures of Old England’ (Macmillan) has been translated 
by Mr. E. C, Otté, It is something like a discredit to us that we are 
indebted to a foreigner for a sketch at once so faithful and so picturesque of 
our medieval life and manners. In plan the work is too desultory to be 
critical, but for a general view of the literature and state system of our 
country, of the rise and history of parliaments, together with a sufficiently 
minute description of our old social life, we hardly know any manual that 
excels the present. It seems to be well suited, not as a class book, but as 
a preparation for the competitive examinations, 


Mr. George Huntington, a Manchester clergyman and clerk in orders at 
the Cathedral Church, has printed a second series of ‘ Parish Sermons,’ 
(J. H. and J. Parker). They are directly sermons, not essays, and written 
in a vigorous style; quite readable, they are also preachable, or rather we 
should say that they are evidently composed for delivery and must have 


been effective. The doctrine is unimpeachable. 


One of the most important, perhaps without qualification the most 
important publication of the quarter, is a reprint. The late Dr. Mill 
seems to have been the last of the Romans, the solitary relic of the old 
race of heavy armed champions of the faith, armed in the complete steel 
of erudition of an irresistible and ponderous weight. His son-in-law, 
Mr. Benjamin Webb, who edits this new edition, a clergyman though 
better known in other fields, in art and general literature, is himself a 
man of great learning and research; he possesses, therefore, other quali- 
fications beside those of filial piety and respect, to edit Dr. Mill’s great 
work, Dr, Mill’s Christian Advocate’s production, the famous criticism 
on Strauss, or, to adopt the sonorous title adopted by its respected 
author, ‘Observations on the Attempted Application of Pantheistic 
Principles to the Theory and Historie Criticism of the Gospel,’ has been 
republished by Deighton. It is but a theological torso; but certainly it is 
oue of the publications of the century devoted to high theology which is 
destined to live, Our readers are probably acquainted with it in its old and 
disjected form of separate pamphlets. Such will welcome this handsome 
volume, enriched with corrections, notes, and an expansion and verification 
of the references. At the present moment, and to younger students, 
Dr. Mill’s work has an especial value, since by anticipation it meets a 
good deal of the reasoning and a good many of the suppressed assumf- 
tions of the ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ While we speak of Dr. Mill’s learning 
we must not forget that his style is very remarkable; though redundant, 
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and at the same time artificial and cast in the mould of a past generation, 
it occasionally rises into an indignant eloquence which betrays a warmth 
of feeling and depth of earnest religious zeal which at first would not 
have been expected. Of all our losses, for Dr. Mill died before he was an 
old man, that of the late Hebrew Professor at Cambridge was among our 
greatest. 


Mr. J. H. Parker’s well-known ‘ Introduction to the Study of Gothic 
Architecture’ (J. H. and J. Parker). This neat little portable 12mo. volume, 
which is so full of historical and artistic information, has been reprinted. 
After all, especially for its size, it is the best Gothic manual extant ; best 
that is for the general run of country parsonages, and of educated persons, 
with whom architecture is only one branch of study among other pursuits. 


‘The Restoration of Apostles and Prophets in the Catholic Apostolic 
Church ’ (Bosworth and Harrison), is the best and latest- account of that 
body, which, after all, we must call Irvingism, extant. It is rather his- 
torieal than polemical, and as an authentic and contemporary picture of a 
curious chapter in Church history, it has a permanent value. 


Dr. Monsell’s volume of ‘ Sermons on the Beatitudes’ (Parker, Son, and 
Bourn), composed and delivered under circumstances of great trial and 
affliction to the preacher, commend themselves by this single circumstance. 
But they have high@ recommendations, Treading the path of the Cross, 
Dr. Monsell has practically learned, and as practically teaches, the doctrine 
of the Cross, In a small compass, but with great depth and earnestuess, 
one who has more than falls to the common lot drank of the afflictions 
of the world, Dr. Monsell, here reads the same comforting lesson from 
affliction which he has—especially in a volume of religious poetry—else- 
where taught, 


Mr. C, J. Heathcote’s ‘ Last Sermons’ (Rivingtons), delivered at the 
Stamford Hill Chapel, form an admirable epilogue—may they be as con- 
soling Nune Dimittis /—to the work of an amiable, able, and vigilant parish 

-priest. Such a clergyman as Mr. Heathcote may look back to a well-spent 
life ; the last of that excellent brotherhood of Hackney clergy who have left 
their mark on the Church of England, as well as on those flocks which had 
the privilege of their personal administration. 


Lord Lindsay’s theory, that truth is always to be found between two 
extremes, and that religious thought is in a perpetual state of oscillation, 
and always recovering itself from some extravagant divergence, may be so 
stated as to be, which in fact it is, a mere truism. But a truism is a 
truth. In his recent volume, ‘ Scepticism and the Church of England’ 
(Murray), Lord Lindsay applies his familiar line of argument to the con- 
troversy produced by the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and he examines under 
the same influence the opposite tendencies, the eonflict of which gives rise, 
now to sceptical, now to ultra-fidian, speculations, The subject is quite 
capable of this illustration, and it is, as this writer was sure to treat it, here 
examined with a good deal of thought and in a reverential spirit. 


The authoress of that delightful and most practical book ‘ Ploughing and 
Sowing ’ has been at the trouble of printing her own ‘Scripture Lessons 
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for the Unlearned’ (Mozley). This is a book to use, not to criticise, 
because the writer has had such experience as few of our readers have. 
What she has found to tell on her rough Jads must tell in all Bible-classes 
aud schools. Our recommendation, which we gladly give, is of less value 
than the fact that it comes from a teacher so experienced, 


Mr. Brownlow’s ‘ Lectures on the Church’ (Masters) is quite a good 
thought. This little volume consists of a series of lectures delivered to 
working men in a;small country-town. To interest such a body on the 
subject of the early Church is no small success, and we trust that Mr. 
Brownlow’s example will be followed. The papers are sound in principles 
and lively in style; and here is a method of instilling Church policy and 
Church thoughts as important as novel. 


Mr. Skinner’s “Advent Lectures on Antichrist’ (Masters) are worthy of 
his reputation. 


That Mr. Sadler’s well-known volume, ‘The Second Adam and the New 
Birth’ (Bell and Daldy), has reached a third edition speaks well, not so 
much for the power of the volume, which is unquestionable, as for the hold 
which this doctrine at least has acquired on the popular mind. 


‘Four Anniversary Sermons delivered at S. Michael’s, Tenbury,’ 
(Rivingtons,) are more than a memorial of a great and successful work. 
They are warm and vigorous compositions; and Sir Frederick Ouseley, 
who preached the first of the four sermons, is speaking on a subject 
which he has made his own. 


‘ The Help of Women in English Parishes’ (Murray) is a sort of sequel 
to the well-known article on ‘ Deaconesses’ which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review. 


A recent volume published by the Camden Society, Mr. J. G. Nichols’ 
‘ Narrative of the Reformation,’ deserves a place with Dr. Maitland’s well- 
known volume. It is an antidote to Foxe, and a supplement to Strype. 


The first-fruits of Dr. Vaughan’s work at Doncaster appears in the 
shape of a volume of sermons, ‘ Lessons of Life and Godliness’ (Mac- 
millan). Emphatic and practical in style, with a rise, as we think, in doc- 
trine, from the Harrow Sermons. 


‘ Litanies for the Seasons,’ gathered out of Holy Scripture (Mozley), are, 
as intended for penitentiary work, of a very deep and searching character. 


We are much pleased with Mr. Campion’s ‘Commemoration Sermon,’ 
delivered at Cambridge, on Commencement Sunday (Deighton and Bell), 
It is a plea for the liberal education of the clergy. Mr. Campion’s own 
accomplishments demonstrate what he pleads for. We observe in a note 
a strong condemnation of a recent and remarkable article which appeared 
in this Review, but Mr. Campion appears to forget that the theory advanced 
was avowedly a mere hypothesis; and we must say that to quote Scrip- 
ture upon speculations which on their face are apart from, and antecedent 
to, revelation, strikes us as being altogether beside the point at issue. 





